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THIS  volume  is  devoted  to  the  period  between 
active  colonization  and  the  final  struggle  for 
the  conquest  of  New  France,  As  a  whole,  the 
period  herein  treated,  "the  neglected  period  of  American 
history,"  lacks  the  dramatic  characteristics  of  the  years 
that  went  before  and  of  those  that  came  after.  It  is 
convenient  to  divide  it  into  three  parts,  one  point  of 
division  coinciding  with  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  to  the  English  throne  and  the  other  falling  about 
the  year  171 5. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  story  herewith  given,  we 
have  the  elaboration  of  a  British  colonial  system,  the 
enactment  of  more  comprehensive  navigation  acts,  and 
the  introduction  of  machinery  intended  to  secure  their 
efficient  administration.  These  years  were  also  years  in 
which  England  was  engaged  in  war  with  France  and 
Spain,  struggles  that  endangered  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  colonies  and  intensified  the  desire  of  the  mother 
country  to  make  her  American  plantations  helpful  to 
herself.  The  American  colonists  felt  and  resented  the 
laying  on  of  the  heavy  hand  and  evinced  a  disposition  to 
stand  for  rights  that  they  felt  were  theirs  by  inheritance 
and  contract.  They  thus  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  breaking  the  laws  and  of  failing  in  military 
duties.  In  no  other  period  were  the  complaints  of  royal 
officers  and  English  merchants  in  America  so  frequent, 
and  seizures  for  illegal  trading  so  numerous  as  they  were 
in  the  years  from  1690  to  171 5.  At  no  period  were  the 
rights   of  the   crown   and   the   rights  of  the  inhabitants 
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more  difficult  to  distinguish  than  they  were  then.  In 
those  years,  proprietary  governments  were  forced  to  the 
wall  and  colonial  charters  were  subjected  to  inquisitorial 
torture. 

The  third  part  of  this  perjod  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  second.  Added  to  the  historical  neglect  that 
clings  also  to  the  earlier  is  what  Burke  called  the  "wise 
and  salutary  neglect"  of  governmental  policy.  On  the 
heels  of  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverians  to  the  English 
throne  and  the  passing  of  pressing  danger  from  French- 
men and  red  men  came  a  disposition  that  eliminated 
much  of  the  galling  rigidity  of  the  navigation  acts  and 
suffered  "a  generous  nature  to  take  her  own  way  to  per- 
fection." Some  of  the  old  conflicts  were  continued  but 
the  browbeating  of  the  colonists  by  such  officials  as 
Dudley  and  Randolph  was  mitigated  and  a  political  and 
economic  advance  stood  where  had  been  repression  and 
distress.  As  this  was  the  period  in  which  were  trained 
the  men  who  later  sat  in  the  stamp-act  congress  and  in 
the  continental  congresses,  its  importance  should  not  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  conspicuousness. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  Americans  of  culture  for  information  con- 
cerning the  social  and  economic  history  of  their  ancestors. 
This  knowledge  has  not  been  without  effect  upon  the 
chapters  herewith  submitted.  If  any  reader  of  this  book 
wants  a  more  minute  study  of  domestic,  religious,  and 
industrial  life  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
than  is  here  given,  he  will  find,  in  the  bibliographical 
appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  references  to  some  of 
the  best  of  the  numerous  works  treating  specifically  of 
that  phase  of  the  history  of  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  as  in  that  of  the 
two  that  preceded  it,  I  have  been  under  deep  obligation 
to  many  friends  for  kind  words  of  suggestion,  caution, 
and  encouragement.  I  desire  to  recognize  the  help  given 
to  me  by  Professor  William  Robert  Shepherd  and  Albert 
Cook  Myers  in  their  reading  of  the  chapters  on  Pennsyl- 
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vania;  by  Newton  D.  Mereness  in  his  reading  of  the 
chapters  on  Maryland;  by  Professor  W.  Roy  Smith  and 
A.  S.  Salley  Jr.  in  their  reading  of  the  chapters  on  South 
Carolina;  by  Professor  Frank  Heywood  Hodder  in  his 
reading  of  all  the  chapters.  Especially  am  I  indebted 
for  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Victor  H.  Paltsits 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  (Lenox),  and  by  Dr. 
Paul  L.  Haworth  of  the  department  of  history  of  Colum- 
bia University. 

Elroy  M.  Avery 

Cleveland,  February  22,  1907. 
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ENGLISH  PRIME  MINISTERS,  Etc.,  1660-1745 


AS  explained  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second 
L\  volume  of  this  history,  English  monarchs  could 
X  -^  not  legally  act  in  public  matters  without  the 
counsel  of  a  body  of  official  advisers  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  privy  council.  Gradually  the  practice  of 
consulting  a  few  confidential  advisers  instead  of  the  whole 
council  came  into  use.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the 
burden  of  state  affairs  was  borne  by  a  committee  of  state 
which  Clarendon  says  was  enviously  called  the  "  cabinet 
council."  After  the  revolution  of  1688  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  parliamentary  government,  much 
of  the  power  formerly  exercised  by  the  privy  council 
passed  into  the  hands  of  an  irregular  select  committee 
unknown  to  English  law  and  the  English  "constitution." 
Prior  to  the  reign  of  William  III.,  "there  were  ministers 
but  no  ministry  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word."  With 
the  development  of  the  system  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, authority  was  transferred  from  the  crown  to  the 
ministry,  until  now  the  leading  principles  of  what  the 
average  American  looks  upon  as  the  somewhat  nebulous 
English  constitution  "are  the  personal  irresponsibility  of 
the  sovereign,  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  and  the 
inquisitorial  power  of  parliament."  At  the  head  of  the 
cabinet  is  the  premier  or  prime  minister,  another  anomaly 
unknown  to  law  and  constitution  and  yet  the  pivot  on 
which  the  whole  administration  turns.  The  prime  min- 
ister is  nominated  by  the  sovereign.  He  appoints  his 
colleagues  and  his  resignation  dissolves  the  ministry. 
"No  prime  minister  could  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  country  for  any  length  of  time  who  did  not  possess 
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the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  royal 
favour,  if  it  was  ever  invidiously  exercised,  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  yield  to  a  regard  for  the  public  interests." 
Although  there  was  no  ministry  (and  of  course  no 
prime  minister)  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  prior 
to  the  reign  of  William  HI.,  from  an  early  period  we 
find  mention  of  such  an  official.  Thus,  at  the  restor- 
ation of  1660,  Edward  Hyde,  later  and  better  known  as 
the  first  earl  of  Clarendon,  became  the  prime  minister 
of  Charles  H.  and  held  that  position  until  1667.  "But 
there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  prime  minister 
of  a  monarch  under  prerogative  government  and  the 
premier  of  a  modern  cabinet.  The  one  was  simply 
known  as  the  king's  favourite,  whose  rise  and  fall 
depended  solely  upon  his  retaining  the  goodwill  of  his 
royal  master,  while  the  other  is  the  acknowledged  head 
of  a  responsible  administration,  whose  tenure  of  office 
mainly  depends  upon  his  ability  to  obtain  parliamentary 
support."  William  HI.  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
form.ing  the  first  administration  upon  the  basis  of  party, 
of  carrying  on  the  government  in  accordance  with  the 
general  political  views  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
thus  of  protecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  English 
subjects  for  infringing  which  King  James  had  forfeited 
his  crown.  Still  William  HI.  was  really  his  own  premier; 
he  relied  much  less  upon  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  than 
would  now  be  expected  of  an  English  king.  As  the 
idea  of  personal  government  faded  away,  the  office  of 
prime  minister  took  on  added  importance.  After  the 
accession  of  the  non-English-speaking  George  I.,  the 
king  ceased  to  sit  in  the  cabinet  and,  when  Walpole 
entered  office  in  1721,  the  several  cabinet  ministers  were 
generally  looked  upon  as  equals.  In  his  own  person, 
Walpole  created  the  prime  ministership  and  thus  gave 
to  cabinet  government  the  unity  that  earlier  governments 
had  possessed  by  reason  of  the  presidency  of  the  king. 
The  change  thus  completed  was  of  great  importance. 
By  it,  the  English  constitution  was  "altered  from  an 
hereditary    monarchy    with    a    parliamentary    regulative 
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agency  to  a  parliamentary  government  with  an  heredi- 
tary regulative  agency."  Walpole  had  been  the  leading 
member  of  the  cabinet  from  171 5  to  171 7,  and  held 
the  premiership  from  1721  to  1742.  After  a  short 
interval,  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Pelham,  who  held 
the  office  until  his  death  in  1754.  Pelham  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  who,  for 
thirty  years,  had  been  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  as 
will  appear  in  the  following  list. 

SECRETARIES    OF    STATE 

(Not  designated  as  "Northern"  or  "Southern"  until  1702) 

Under  Charles  II. 

1660      Sir  Edward  Nicholas  Sir  William  Morrice 
1662      Sir  Henry  Bennet   (created  (Continued) 

earl     of     Arlington     in 

1665) 

1668  (Continued)  Sir  John  Trevor 

1672  (Continued)  Henry  Coventry 

1674     Sir  Joseph  WilHamson  (Continued) 

1678      Robert,  earl  of  Sunderland  (Continued) 

1680  (Continued)  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins 

1 68 1  Edward,  Lord  Conway  (Continued) 

1683  Robert,  earl  of  Sunderland  (Continued) 

1684  (Continued)  Sidney  Godolphin 

1684  (Continued)  Charles,   earl  of  Middleton 

Under  James  II. 

1685  Robert,  earl  of  Sunderland  Richard,  Viscount  Preston 

(Continued) 

Under  William  and  Mary 

1689  Charles,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  Daniel,  earl  of  Nottingham 

1690  Henry,  Viscount  Sidney  (Continued) 
1692      Sir  John  Trenchard                                       (Continued) 

1694  (Continued)  Charles,  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
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1696 

Sir  William  Trumbull 

(Continued) 

1697 

James  Vernon 

(Continued) 

1700 

Sir  Charles  Hedges 

Edward,  earl  of  Jersey- 

I70I 

(Continued) 

Charles,  earl  of  Manchester 

Under  Queen  A 

.nne 

Northern 

Southern 

1702 

Sir  Charles   Hedges  (Con- 
tinued) 

Daniel,  earl  of  Nottingham 

1704. 

(Continued) 

Robert     Harley     (earl     of 
Oxford) 

1706 

Charles,  earl  of  Sunderland 

(Continued) 

1707 

(Continued) 

Henry  Boyle  (Lord  Car- 
leton) 

I7I0 

William,    Lord    Dartmouth 

St.  John  (Lord  Boling- 
broke) 

I7«3 

William  Bromley 

(Continued) 

Under  George 

I. 

Northern 

Southern 

1714 

James  Stanhope  (later  earl) 

Charles,  Viscount  Towns- 
hend 

1716 

Paul    Methon    (acting    for 
Stanhope) 

(Continued) 

1717 

Charles,  earl  of  Sunderland 

Joseph  Addison 

1718 

James,  Earl  Stanhope 

James  Craggs 

1721 

Charles,   Viscount    Towns- 
hend 

John,  Lord  Carteret 

1723 

Robert  Walpole 

(Continued) 

1724 

(Continued) 

Thomas    Pelham,    duke    of 

Newcastle 

Under  George  II. 

Northern  Southern 

1727      Charles,    Viscount  Towns-  Duke  of  Newcastle  (con- 

hend  tinued) 

1730     William,  Lord  Harrington  (Continued) 

1742     John,  Lord  Carteret  (Continued) 

1744      William,  Lord  Harrington  (Continued) 
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1660- 1685      Charles  II. 
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1685-1688     James  II. 

( Stuart 

1689— 1694     William  and  Mary 
(Stuart 

1694— 1702      William  III. 

( Stuart 

1702— 1 7 14      Anne 

(Stuart 

1 7 14— 1727      George  I. 

(Hanover 
1727-1760      George  II. 

(  Hanover 


1689- 1697      King  William's  War 
(Palatinate) 
Ended  by  Treat}'  of  Ryswick 
I  702  —  I  7 1 3      Queen  Anne's  War 
(Spanish    Succes- 
sion) 
Ended  by  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
1744-  1748      King  George's  War 
(Austrian  Succes- 
sion) 
Ended  by  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
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(  Names  of  English  Monarchs  are  printed  in  bold-face  type. 
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FROM  the  darkness 
that  we  have 
allowed  to  hang 
over  the  domain  in  which 
Ayllon  stole  Indian  slaves 
and  Ribault  and  Ralegh 
vainly  planted,  twin  stars 
were  emerging.  As  early 
as  1 609,  the  Virginia  settle- 
ments extended  to  the 
Nansemond  River ;  in 
1622,  the  fruitful  lands  on 
the  Chowan  River  were 
explored  and,  in  1629, 
Charles  I.  granted  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath  lands  south 
of  Virginia,  a  domain  five 
degrees  of  latitude  in 
width  and  extending  from 
sea  to  sea.  This  grant  of 
Carolana  remained  a  dead 
letter  and,  in  1663,  the 
king  in  council  ordered 
that  the  attorney-general 
proceed  forthwith  "in  the 
revoking  all  former  Letters 
patent  and  grants  of  the 


Carolana 


August  12-22 


Map  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast 


Carolina 


1662  said    Province."      The    Virginia     assembly     encouraged 

1663  settlements  in  that  region  and,  on  the  first  of  March, 
1662,  an  Indian  chief  granted  lands  between  the  Chowan 
precinct  and  the  sea  to  George  Durant;  "  Durant's 
Neck"  still  holds  its  place  in  the  geographies  and 
gazetteers. 

James  I.  had  given  the  island  of  Barbados  to  the  earl 
of  Marlboro.  Charles  I.  ignored  the  gift  and  included 
Barbados  in  a  grant  of  all  the  Caribbean  Islands  to  the 
earl  of  Carlisle.  In  1629,  came  the  Carolana  grant;  in 
1632,  the  grant  of  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore;  and, 
in  1639,  the  grant  of  Maine  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. 
No  charters  were  granted  by  Cromwell  but  the  restora- 
tion brought  its  rewards  for  the  faithful  friends  of  royalty 
and  the  proprietary  province  became  the  favorite  form 
of  colonial  establishment.  In  1663,  Charles  II.  gave  to 
eight  gentlemen  about  his  court  a  county  palatine  extend- 


Proprietary 
Provinces 

June  a,  1629 


March  24, 
1 662= April 
3,  1663 


Seal  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina 

ing  from  "the  north  end  of  the  Island  called  Lucke- 
Island,  which  lieth  in  the  Southern  Virginia  Seas,  and 
within  six  and  thirty  degres  of  the  Northern  Latitude 
and  to  the  West  as  far  as  the  South  Seas,  and  so  South- 
erly as  far  as  the  river  St.  Matthias  [Saint  Marys],  which 
bordereth  upon  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  within  one  and 
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thirty  degrees  of   Northern    Latitude,  and  so  west  in  a   i    6   6  3 
direct  line  as  far  as  the  South  Seas  aforesaid."  1664 

The  patentees  who  thus  became  proprietors  and  sov-  The  Carolina 
ereigns,  for  it  might  almost  be  said  that  neither  the  rights  Patentees 
of  the  crown  nor  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  with- 
held, were  "our  right  trusty  and  right  well  beloved 
cousins  and  counsellors,"  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  duke 
of  Albemarle,  William,  Lord  Craven,  John,  Lord  Berke- 
ley, and  his  younger  brother  Sir  William  Berkeley,  then 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  Sir  John  Colleton,  Sir  George 
Carteret,  and  Lord  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  now  better 
known  as  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Edward  Hyde  had  been  a  confidential  counselor  of  Faithfiii 
Charles  L  and  the  chief  adviser  of  his  son  while  the  latter  ^"y^^'^^^ 
was  in  exile.  In  1 660,  he  became 
lord  chancellor  of  England  and 
prime  minister  of  Charles  IL 
In  1 66 1,  he  became  the  first  earl 
of  Clarendon  —  a  royal  rew  ard 
for  fidelity.  Lord  Berkeley  had 
been  another  faithful  follower  of 
the  prince  in  exile.  William 
Berkeley  had  held  Virginia  firm 
in  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart 
while,  for  his  treason  to  the 
commonwealth,  General    Monk 

had  been   created  duke    of   Albe-      Edward  Hyde,  Zarl  of  clarendon 

marie.  The  head  and  hand  of  the  Carplina  patentees 
was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  names  of  the  king  and  his  precious 
eight  may  be  found  upon  the  Carolina  map  today. 

The  proprietors  soon  authorized  Sir  William  Berkeley  Aibemarie 
to  institute  local  government  in  the  North  Carolina  Sep^tember  8, 
region  which  took  the  name  of  Albemarle.  These  plan- 
tations were  chiefly  northeast  of  the  river  Chowan  and, 
as  the  mouth  of  that  river  is  north  of  the  thirty-sixth 
parallel,  they  were  not  included  in  the  Carolina  patent. 
In  1664,  William  Drummond  w'as  appointed  governor 
and  an  Albemarle  assembly  was  instituted.     This  assem- 
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biy,  probably  the  first  in  Carolina  and  often  called  the 
"grand  assembly,"  met  late  in  1664  o^  early  in  1665. 

In  the  summer  of  1663,  the  proprietors  offered  certain 
"declarations  and  proposals"  to  planters  who  would  settle 
in  their  territory.  These  "proposals"  as  well  as  the 
"concessions"  of  the  seventh  of  January,  1665,  were 
very  liberal  and  especially  democratic  for  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  "concessions"  contemplated  the  division 
of  the  province  into  eight  counties,  each  to  be  named  for 
one  of  the  proprietors;  the  country  from  the  Cape  Fear 
to  the  Saint  Johns  River  was  called  the  county  of  Clar- 
endon. Then  several  Barbados  planters  bought  from  the 
Indians  a  tract  of  land  thirty-two  miles  square,  up  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  John  Yeamans,  one  of  the  planters, 
was  knighted  and  made  governor  of  this  second  Carolina 
colony.  Yeamans  led  several  hundred  settlers  from  Bar- 
bados and  began  a  town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 
By  1666,  the  plantation  had  a  population  of  eight  hun- 
dred. In  the  following  year,  most  of  the  colonists 
abandoned  the  town. 

The  Carolina  charter  of  1663  was  granted  before  the 
formal  forfeiture  of  the  Carolana  patent  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath.  After  the  annulling  of  that  grant,  the  Carolina 
proprietors  obtained  another  patent  that  crowded  further 
both  the  Virginians  and  the  Spanish.  The  new  charter 
granted  the  territory  from  "the  degrees  of  twenty-nine 
inclusive  northern  latitude"  to  a  certain  "streight  westerly 
line  .  .  .  which  lies  within  or  about  the  degrees  of 
thirty-six,  and  thirty  minutes  northern  latitude,  and  so 
west  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the  South-seas." 

With  the  soil  went  the  sovereignty,  limited  by  a  mild 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  There  were  other  differences 
between  the  grant  of  1663  and  that  of  1665,  but  not 
enough  to  change  the  fact  that  the  Carolina  palatinate 
differed  from  that  of  Maryland  chiefly  in  the  number 
of  proprietors.  The  favored  eight  might  establish 
cities  and  counties,  baronies  and  manors,  and  confer 
orders  of  nobility,  provided  they  were  unlike  those  used 
in  England.     They  might  levy  war  upon  their  enemies 
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and  do  the  several  things  therein  implied.     The  patent   1665 
contained  a  remarkable  provision  in  favor  of  those  who 
could  not  "conform  to   the  public  exercise  of  religion 
according  to    the 
liturgy,  form,  and 
ceremonies  of  the 
Church   of  Eng- 
land."   Such  per- 
sons were  to  enjoy 
freedom   of   con- 
science,    "they 
behaving   them- 
selves   peaceably, 
and  not  using  this 
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liberty  to  licentiousness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  or  out- 
ward disturbance  of  others."  The  way  was  clear  for 
philosophy  or  fancy  and  Locke's  "Grand  Model"  was 
constructed. 

Lord  Ashley  could,  with  equal  ease,  flatter  a  crowd  or  John  Locke 
court  a  king.  He  had  the  wisdom  eaHy  to  appreciate 
John  Locke  and  became  his  patron  and  intimate  friend. 
Locke  became  Ashley's  political  adherent  and  able  helper. 
Careful  student  as  he  was  of  Bacon's  analysis  of  nature 
and  Descartes's  analysis  of  thought,  Locke  adopted  from 
tradition  or  framed  in  fancy  notions  which,  by  their 
absurdity,  amaze  as  often  as  they  fail  to  excite  a  smile. 
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The  first  set  of  "The  Fundamental  Constitutions  of 
CaroHna"  was  finished  in  1669.  By  these  eighty-one 
articles,  the  eight  proprietors  were  made  a  close  cor- 
poration of 
j;*!>S  hereditary  sov- 
ereigns, "  self- 
renewing  and 
i  m  m  o  r  t  a  1." 
The  last  of 
this  original  set 
provided  that 
these  constitu- 
tions "and 
every  part 
thereof,  shall 
be  and  remain 
the  sacred  and 
u  n  a  1 terable 
form  and  rule 
of  government 
of  Carolina  for- 
ever." Still, 
a  second  set, 
one  hundred 
and  twenty  in 
number,  was 
issued  in  1670, 
and  others  fol- 
^-^  ^^— i^  lowed  until  five 

sets  had  been  framed.  The  code  was  repeatedly  rejected 
and  the  formal  consent  of  the  settlers  never  was  given. 
The  contest  was  kept  up  until  1702.  The  discussions 
involved  in  the  struggle  cleared  colonial  ideas  of  political 
rights. 

The  provisions  of  the  Carolina  charter  of  1663  present 
marked  differences  from  those  of  the  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Connecticut  charters  granted  about  the  same  time,  a 
good  illustration  of  the  easy  disposition  of  the  king. 
The  Carolina  constitutions   magnified  these  differences. 
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The     eldest    proprietor    was     to     be     palatine     of    the    i 
province  —  a  king  on  a  small  scale.    For  his  seven  associ-   i 
ates,  seven  high  offices  were  provided.     The  territorv  was 
to  be  divided  into  counties  and  each  county  was  to  have 
one   landgrave   (Carolinian  synonym  for  earl)  and   two 
caciques  (i.  e.,  barons).     The  legislative  power  was  vested 
in  a  non-existent  nobihty  and  an  uncreated  landed  aristoc- 
racy ;  the  judiciary  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  popu- 
lar   influence.      Provision   was   made   for   the   voluntary 
registry  of  leet-men  or  serfs  —  an  intended  revival  of  a 
moribund  EngHsh  institution.    Leet-men  and  leet-women 
might   not   leave  the   lands   of  their  leet-lords   without 
license  under  hand  and  seal.     All  in  all,  Locke's  funda- 
mental constitutions,  as  an  attempt  to  connect  political 
power  with   hereditary  rank  and  wealth,  has  no  equal  in 
American  history.     It  was  a  crude  expression  of  the  reac- 
tionary   sentiment    of 
the     English    restora- 
tion. 

While  Locke  was 
building  his  grand 
model,  the  settlers  of 
Albemarle  were  fram- 
ing such  regulations  as 
they  found  themselves 
to  need.  Fresh  emi- 
grants came  from  New 
England  and  the  Ber- 
mudas and  soon  there 
were  settlements  all 
along  the  north  shore 
of  the  sound.  The 
earlier  haphazard 
methods  of  the  patent- 
ees had  given  way  to 

the  general  plan  of  the  Half-title  of  Locke's  Fundamental  Constitutions 

"  concessions  "  of  1665.  By  the  provisions  of  this  docu- 
ment, each  colony  or  county  was  to  have  its  own 
"distinckt"    government.      In    October,    1667,  Samuel 
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1667  Stephens  was  commissioned   as  governor  of  Albemarle, 

1669  successor  to  William  Drummond,  and  a  very  simple  form 

of  g;overnment    was    put   in    (operation.      The    executive 

;  ";  consisted  of  the  gov- 
I  ernor  and  a  council. 
As  the  councilors  were 
appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, the  independ- 
ence of  the  latter  was 
not  seriously  impaired 
by  the  nominal  divi- 
sion of  power.  The 
assembly  was  com- 
I  posed    of    the    gov- 
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the  freeholders  of  the 
infant  settlements. 
Drummond  returned 
to  Virginia  where,  in 
the  next  decade,  he 
was  hanged,  as  will  be 
more  fully  told  in  the 
following  chapter. 

In  1669,  this  gov- 
ernment exempted 
new  settlers  from  taxation  for  a  year  and  granted  lands 
to  all  who  would  live  on  them.  Albemarle  was  made  a 
refuge  for  absconding  debtors  and  marriage  became  a 
civil  contract  easy  of  execution.  Ministers  were  few  and 
matrimony  must  be  encouraged.  Traffic  with  the  Indi- 
ans was  restricted  and  a  tax  of  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco 
was  assessed  on  every  lawsuit,  whereby  revenue  for  the 
expenses  of  the  governor  and  council  was  provided 
and  needless  litigation  checked.  These  sufficient  laws 
remained  in  effect  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

In  1669,  the  patentees  began  their  formal  organization 
by  the  creation  of  the  palatine's  court.  After  that,  the 
governor  of  Albemarle  was  the  immediate  representative 
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I    6  6   9  of  the  palatine.     Each  of  the  other  proprietors  had  his 

1670  resident  deputy  and  the  concurrence  of  at  least  three  of 
these  was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  executive  action. 
For  a  time,  there  was  an  ordinary  council  consisting  of 
five  deputies  of  the  proprietors  and  five  members  chosen 
by  the  legislative  assembly  but  it  was  abolished  in  1691, 
after  which  functions  of  administration  devolved  on  the 
governor  and  the  proprietary  deputies.  When  the  "grand 
model"  was  forwarded  to  Albemarle,  it  was  rejected  by 
the  colonists;  its  enforcement  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
seriously  attempted.  There  was  no  room  for  a  court  of 
heraldry  among  the  scattered  cabins  of  this  embryo  North 
Carolina. 

Discontent  in        In  the  meantime,  the  proprietors  were  making  a  direct 

Albemarle  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  further  south,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  Then  came  a  time  of  general  discontent  in 
Albemarle.  The  navigation  act  was  working  mischief 
with  the  affections  of  the  colonists  just  as  it  was  all  along 
the  American  seaboard.  It  was  declared  that  the  more 
aristocratic  southern  colony  was  being  favored  at  the 
expense  of  the  northern  and  rumored  that  Albemarle 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  hated  Sir  William  Berkeley 
as  its  sole  proprietor.  The  recent  grant  of  Virginia  to 
Arlington  and  Culpeper  was  well  known  and  gave  color 
to  the  rumor  of  unwelcome  annexation. 

In  the  Fog  The  colonial  records  of  this  period  are  very  vague  and 

the  successive  changes  in  governmental  affairs  are  not  to 
be  traced  with  ease  or  certainty.  The  duke  of  Albe- 
marle had  been  elected  the  first  palatine  in  October, 
1669.     He  having  died,  the  CaroHna  proprietors  held  a 

January  30,     meeting    on    the    twentieth    of    the    following    January. 

1670,  n.  s.  ((  Lord  Berkeley  being  the  eldest  in  years  of  the  surviving 
proprietors  succeeded  him  [Albemarle]  and  was  admitted 
the  second  pallatin  of  CaroHna."  The  record  of  this 
meeting  shows  that  the  new  palatine  "  commissionated 
Samuell  Stephens  to  be  his  Deputy  and  Governor  of 
Albemarle."  It  is  probable  that,  for  part  of  1670  at 
least,  Peter  Carteret  acted  as  governor  of  Albemarle 
under  the  first  palatine  and  that  he  was  superseded  by 
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the  second  palatine's  appointment  of  Stephens,  as  above  1670 
recorded.  At  all  events,  Carteret's  official  term  was  short  1677 
and  Stephens  came  again  into  the  chief  magistracy.  In 
this  waste  of  uncertainty  is  one  solid  fact  —  there  were  a 
rapidly  changing  succession  of  governors  or  acting  gov- 
ernors and  a  kaleidoscopic  political  drama,  largely  comedy 
and  farce. 

In  1676,  the  Albemarle  assembly  sent  its  speaker,  Cupid 
Thomas  Eastchurch,  to  England  to  seek  redress  for 
grievances.  Thomas  Miller,  who  had  been  charged  with 
sedition  in  Carolina  and  carried  to  Virginia  for  trial,  also 
went  to  demand  satisfaction  for  his  wrongs.  The  pro- 
prietors promised  not  to  part  with  Albemarle  and 
appointed  Eastchurch  governor.  Miller  was  made 
Shaftesbury's  Carolina  deputy  and  secretary  of  the  prov- 
ince and  received  from  the  crown  a  commission  as  col- 
lector of  the  customs. 
The  new  governor  and  the 
secretary  sailed  together 
for  Carolina  but  stopped 
at  the  West  Indies  on  the 
way.  Here  Eastchurch 
fell  in  love  and  lingered 
and  deputed  Miller  to  rule 
for  him  at  Albemarle. 
Miller  reached  the  prov- 
ince in  July,  1677,  ^^ 
enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  triple  office  as  gov- 
ernor, secretary,  and  col- 
lector. 

Miller  found  at  Albe-  ^^^    l^^^^^^^^^^^B  Cupidity 
marie    a    motley    popula- 
tion    of     planters.     New 
England  traders,  and  Vir- 
ginia   fugitives    whom    the  sir  George  Carteret 

suppression  of  Bacon's  rebellion  had  driven  from  the 
Old  Dominion.  Carolina  had  refused  to  give  up  the 
"runaways,  rogues,   and   rebels"   at   Virginia's  demand. 
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Miller  tried  to  enforce  the  navigation  acts  and  from  the 
commerce  of  the  colony  wrung  an  annual  revenue  equiva- 
lent to  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  enormous  burden 
hastened  an  insurrection  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Culpeper,  a  demagogical  surveyor-general  who  had  fled 
northward  from  the  hangman  at  Charles  Town.  The 
governor  and  council  were  imprisoned,  a  new  govern- 
ment was  organized,  and  money  that  Miller  had  col- 
lected for  the  king  was  seized. 

Then  came  a  decade  of  chronic  insurrection  in  which 
the  leading  part  was  played  by  Seth  Sothell  who,  having 
become  one  of  the  proprietors  by  purchase  from  Lord 
Clarendon,  had  been  commissioned  as  governor  of 
Albemarle.  On  his  outward  journey,  Governor  Sothell 
was  captured  by  the  Turks  and  taken  to  Algiers.  He 
escaped  from  captivity  and  reached  the  colony  in  1683. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  colonists  and  the  pro- 
prietors had  the  Turks  kept  better  watch.  After  five 
years'  endurance  of  Sothell's  misrule,  the  colonists 
wrought  his  bloodless  deposition  and  again  appealed  to 
the  proprietors,  who  appointed  Colonel  Philip  Ludwell  in 
Sothell's  place  until  the  matter  could  be  investigated. 
Sothell  suddenly  appeared  in  southern  Carolina  just  in 
time  to  take  the  lead  in  a  ripening  revolution. 

Soon  after  they  had  commissioned  Sir  John  Yeamans 
as  governor  of  Clarendon,  the  proprietors  began  prepa- 
rations for  planting  a  new  colony.  By  August,  1669, 
they  had  three  ships  with  emigrants  and  stores  ready 
to  sail  from  England.  Joseph  West  was  commissioned 
as  governor  and  commander-in-chief  until  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet  at  Barbados.  In  October,  Sir  John  Yeamans 
wrote,  in  a  commission  that  had  been  sent  to  him  in  blank 
for  that  purpose,  the  name  of  William  Sayle  as  governor 
of  the  new  colony.  After  serious  maritime  disasters,  the 
emigrants  moved  on  to  Port  Royal.  In  March,  their 
remaining  boats  rode  the  waters  where  Ayllon's  ships  and 
Ribault's  fleet  had  anchored  years  before.  Here  the 
colonists  chose  five  "freemen"  members  of  the  council, 
five    others    being    named    by    the    proprietors.      The 
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Spaniards  were  not  far  distant  and  the  beautiful  bay  was    1670 
easily  accessible  from  the  sea;   the  governor  and  council 
thought  it  prudent  to  seek  another  site  for  their  settle- 
ment.    In  April,  they  moved  up  the  coast  and,  about 
three    miles   from  the   mouth   of  the   Ashley   (Kiawah) 
River  at  "the  first  high  land  convenient  for  pasturage 
and  tillage"   (Albemarle  Point),  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  first  Charles  Town,  the  third 
Carolina  colony. 

The   governor  had   been    in- 
structed to  summon  the  free 
holders     to    choose     twenty 
persons    who,    with    the 
deputies,  were  to  con- 
stitute  a    parliament, 
but    the    paucity    of 
the    people    and    the 
want    of  landgraves 
and  caciques  made  it 


The  Division 
of  Carolina 


Map  of  Port 
Royal  and  V^icinity 
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impossible  to  put  the  grand  model  into  practice.  So, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  earliest  strict  construc- 
tionist party  of  South  Carolina,  the  governor  and  council 
governed  by  "instructions"  from  the  proprietors.  John 
Locke,  James  Carteret,  and  Sir  John  Yeamans  were  made 
landgraves  but,  from  the  beginning,  there  was  a  political 
feud  between  the  proprietors  and  the  people.  Although 
the  province  was  not  authoritatively  divided  until  1729, 
its  people  had  already  practically  divided  it  into  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  it  is  best  that  we  should  begin 
to  call  them  so. 

Governor  Sayle  did  not  livelong;  upon  his  death-bed,  The  First 
he  nominated  Joseph  West  to  act  in  his  stead  until  the  ^^^'°  ^'"'^ 
proprietary  pleasure  could  be  ascertained.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1 67 1,  Sir  John  Yeamans  came  to  live  at  Charles 
Town,  bringing  the  first  negro  slaves  into  the  colony. 
The  blacks  soon  outnumbered  the  whites  two  to  one,  a 
ratio  that  had  no  parallel  north  of  the  West  Indies.  In 
1672,  four  of  the  eight  proprietors  were  members  of  the 
Royal  African  company  of  England  of  which  James,  the 
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7    I   duke  of  York,  was  the  head.    This  association  of  Ashley, 
7   2   Craven,  Carteret,  and  Colleton  with  the  slave  trade  has  a 
peculiar  significance  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  fun- 
damental constitutions   assumed  the  existence  of  negro 

slavery  in  Carolina  several 
years  before  the  first  impor- 
tation was  made. 

Before  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor Sayle,  it  had  been 
reported  that  the  proprie- 
tors would  appoint  Sir  John 
Yeamans  as  governor. 
"  The  people  did  not  incline 
to  salute  him  [Yeamans] 
Governor,"  and  West 
reported  to  Lord  Ashley 
that  the  hint  "doth  breed 
Map  of  Charles  Town  Harbor  ^  Very  great  dissatisfaction." 

But  the  appointment  was  made  as  foreshadowed  and 
Lord  Ashley  wrote  to  West  that  the  change  was  due  not 
to  any  dissatisfaction  with  him  but  because  the  nature 
of  the  government  required  that  a  landgrave  should  be 
preferred  to  any  commoner.  The  new  governor  was 
proclaimed  at  Charles  Town  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1672,  and  the  freemen  were  summoned  to  elect  a  new 
parliament  on  the  following  day. 

The  new  administration  took  up  the  important  work 
of  surveying  the  granted  lands,  making  records  thereof, 

and  laying  out 
a  town  on  the 
site  of  the  pres- 
ent Charleston. 
The  proprie- 
tors com- 
plained  of  the 

Autograph  of  Joseph  West  e  X  p  e  n  S  e      and 

soon  heard  of  Yeamans's  attempt  to  grasp  the  government 
before  he  had  received  his  commission.  Lord  Ashley, 
now    the   earl    of  Shaftesbury,    sent   a   "masterpiece   of 
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composition  "  in  remonstrance  and  rebuke.  In  the  mean- 
time, West  was  made  a  cacique  and  continued  in  the 
employ  of  the  proprietors.  Before  long,  they  issued  a 
governor's  commission  to  West 
"as  the  fittest  man  for  thi 
trust."  When,  a  few 
weeks  later,  they  for- 
warded the  commis- 
sion, they  sent  with 
it  a  patent  as  land- 
grave. Yeamans 
had  already  taken 
himself  in  feeble 
health  and  robust 
estate  back  to  Bar- 
bados where  he 
died  in  August. 

In  1672,  the  pro- 
prietors had  author- 
ized a  random  scatter- 
ing of  titles  and  hereditary 
rights ;    whoever    furnishec 
Carolina  with  six  hundred 
men    should    be    a    land- 
grave.    The  few  emigrants 
sent     out     were,    for     the 
greater    part,  ill    fitted    for 

successful   pioneers   and    the  Anthony  AsWey  cooper 

colony  kept  up  a  steady  drain  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
discontented  proprietors.  But  West  was  moderate  and 
wise  and  the  condition  of  affairs  was  soon  changed  for 
the  better.  When  confidence  was  established,  emigrants 
were  willing  to  go  at  their  own  expense  and  men  of  estate 
to  venture.  When  New  Netherland  fell,  many  Dutch 
colonists  moved  thence  to  South  Carolina;  their  prosperity 
there  led  many  of  their  race  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New.  Huguenots  sought  there  a  refuge  from  persecu- 
tion as  they  had  done  in  Coligny's  time  and  infused  some 
of  their  peculiarly  emotional  temperament    into    South 
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1672   Carolinian    character.      The    names    of    some    of  their 
1680  descendants   are    inseparably   connected    with    American 

history. 
A  New  The   point    of  land   between   the    two   rivers   that,  in 

Charles  Town  honor  of  Shaftesbury,  were  named  the  Ashley  and  the 

Cooper  was  known  as  Oyster  Point.      It  was  soon  seen 
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Order  of  Governor  and  Council  to  lay  out  Charles  Town,    :.::    :  A;:,:  3:.    i'  ;_ 

that  old  Charles  Town  was  too  far  up-stream  and 
April  30,  Surveyor-general  Culpeper  was  ordered  to  lay  out  a  town 
'^7*  at  Oyster  Point.      Broad  streets  were  laid  out  with  regu- 

larity, sites  for  town-house,  wharves,  and  other  public 
uses  were  reserved,  and,  on  the  corner  where  now  stands 
Saint  Michael's,  Saint  Philip's  church  was  soon  built. 
The  new  town  grew  rapidly  and  became  the  chief  colo- 
nial port.  In  1680,  the  old  town  was  formally  aban- 
doned as  the  seat  of  government.  The  new  provincial 
capital  was  known  as  Charles  Town  or  Charlestown  until 
after  the  Revolution. 
Indian  The  fundamental  constitutions  committed  to  the  grand 

council  the  power  "  to  make  peace  and  war,  leagues  and 
treaties  with  any  of  the  neighboring  Indians."  Acting 
under  this  constitutional  authority,  the  council  had  already 
declared  war  against  the  tribesmen.  The  governor  was 
an  able  leader  and  the  colonists  were  well  armed.  Indian 
captives  were  sold  into  West  Indian  bondage  to  provide 
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means  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the  red  barbarians  1680 
soon  were  glad  to  make  terms.  When,  in  violation  of  1  6  8  2 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  profitable  traffic  was  continued 
and  the  proprietors  forbade  the  kidnapping,  the  governor 
and  his  council  openly  ignored  the  prohibition.  Then 
the  proprietors  traded  a  few  glittering  trinkets  and  bright- 
colored  cloths  and  ribbons  for  land  tenures  that  reached 
as  far  as  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  As  the  grantor 
caciques  occupied  only  the  lowland  country  while  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  province  was  possessed  by  the 
powerful  Cherokees,  "the  chief  value  of  the  deeds  was 
as  a  color  of  title  against  other  possible  European 
claimants." 

No  proprietary  policy  was  more  energetic  and  success-  south 
ful  than  that  which  gave  reality  and  importance  to  town  p""'^"^ 
life  and  prevented  the  Carolina  settlers  from  establishing 
scattered  plantations  as  they  did  in  Virginia.  The  tide 
of  emigration  still  was  strong  and  Charles  Town  attained 
a  degree  of  importance  and  completeness  unknown  in  any 
other  city  of  the  southern  colonies.  The  proprietary  adver- 
tisements gave  pleasing  accounts  of  the  healthfulness  of 
the  country  and  the  progress  of  the  colony.  The  winters 
were  so  mild  that  there  was  no  need  of  providing  fodder 
and  the  proprietary  rent  for  lands  was  so  small  that  "an 
ox  was  raised  with  almost  as  little  expense  in  Carolina  as 
a  hen  is  in  England."  Living  was  cheap,  soil  productive, 
and  wild  game  plenty.  Governor  West  "was  distin- 
guished for  his  piety  as  well  as  for  his  justice  and  mod- 
eration," but  he  exported  Indian  slaves*  purchased  from 
the  neighboring  Indian  tribes.  This  interference  with 
what  they  considered  one  of  their  own  perquisites  gave 
offense  to  the  proprietors  and,  for  this  and  for  another 
reason  soon  to  be  mentioned,  they  resolved  to  depose  him. 

The  breaking  out  of  a  "  Popish  terror"  in  England  and  Scottish 
the  possibility  of  the  accession  of  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
the  throne    caused   many   influential    nonconformists   to 
turn    their    thoughts    westward.     For    their    encourage- 
ment, the  CaroHna  proprietors  announced  several  modifi-  May  10, 
cations  of  the  fundamental  constitutions.     A  few  months 
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1682  later,  another  set  was  sent  out  "at  the  request  of  certain 

1683  Scots  and  other  considerable  persons."     To  each  set,  the 
people  were  solemnly  required  to  subscribe;   to   neither 

of  them  was  any  recogni- 
tion subsequently  given. 
Among  the  leaders  of 
these  migrating  English 
dissenters  was  Joseph 
Morton.  Five  hundred 
such  immigrants  arrived 
in  Carolina  in  a  single 
month  and  in  two  years 
the  population  of  the 
colony  was  doubled. 
Chiefly  to  encourage  this 
important  movement, 
Morton  was  made  a  land- 
grave in  1 68 1  and  com- 
missioned governor  on 
the  eighteenth  of  May, 
1682. 

In     May,     1682,    the 

George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  prOprictOrS     had     divided 

South  Carolina  into  three  counties.  Craven  County  joined 
Berkelev  County  on  the  north  and  Colleton  County  on 
the  south.  Hitherto  the  twenty  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment had  been  chosen  by  election  held  at  the  provincial 
capital,  but  the  proprietors  now  ordered  that  elections 
should  be  held  on  the  same  day  in  Berkeley  and  in  Col- 
leton counties,  each  to  choose  ten  members.  Craven 
County  was  so  sparsely  settled  that  it  was  given  no  rep- 
resentation. The  provision  of  an  additional  voting-place 
was  a  convenience,  but  the  assignment  of  as  many 
deputies  to  Colleton  as  to  the  more  populous  Berkeley 
was  unfair.  It  is  not  certain  that  Morton  had  received 
these  instructions  when  he  convoked  the  assembly  but 
the  election  was  held  at  Charles  Town  as  usual.  To  allow 
the  proprietors  to  change  the  election  precincts  and  to 
make  the  apportionment  of  representatives  was  incon- 
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fell   upon 
Quarry, 


sistent  with  popular  government  and  the  germ  of  nullifi-   1683 
cation  was   in   Charles   Town   ahead  of   the   proprietary 
decree. 

About  the  time  that  the  new  parliament  assembled  at  a 
Charles  Town,  the  proprietors  wrote  to  Governor  Mor-  Gubernatorial 
ton  repeating  their  instructions  and  directing  that,  if  the      ^^'  °^''°^^ 
election  had  been  held  at  Charles  Town  only,  the  parlia- 
ment should  be  dissolved  and  a  new  election  ordered. 
When  this  letter  was  received  by  the  governor,  the  legis- 
lature  was   dissolved.      In   April,   1684,  the   proprietors 
removed   Morton   and  appointed   Sir  Richard   Kyrle  of 
Ireland  in  his  place.      Kyrle  died  within  a  few  months 
after  his   arrival   in   the   country   and   the   council   again 
chose    Joseph  West.     As   West    was    absent    from    the 
province,    the    second    choice  of  the   council 
Robert  Quarry,  the  secretary  of  the  province, 
of    whom    we    shall 
hear    more    in    later 
chapters,    was     soon 
charged    with  har- 
boring    pirates. 
Although   the   truth 
of  the  charge  is  still 
denied,  the  proprie- 
tors   issued    a    com- 
mission  to  Joseph 
West.      In    the    fol- 
lowing    September, 
West    resumed    the 
office  that  two  years 
before    he     had 
resigned  to  Morton. 

At  this  time, 
navies  were  but 
feebly   nationalized 

and  the  line  of  sepa-  "^"'^  ^"""g^^" 

ration  between  privateering  and  piracy  was  not  clearly  cut. 
The  most  famous  of  the  seventeenth  century  successors 
of  Drake  and  Ralegh  was  Henry  Morgan,  who  gathered 
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1682a  fleet  of  nearly  twoscore  sail,  captured  forts,  pillaged 
towns,  bore  off  prisoners  by  the  hundred  and  piastres  by 
the  million: 

Stripped  the  church  and  monastery, 
Racked  the  prior  for  his  gold, 
With  the  traders', wives  made  merry. 
Lipped  the  young  and  mocked  the  old. 

The    self-styled    "admiral"    was    called    to   England  to 
answer  the  complaints  of  the  Spanish  court  and,  through 


Piracy  and 
Profit 


Morgan's  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  at  Maracaibo 

the  royal  whim,  became  Sir  Henry  Morgan  and  deputy- 
governor  of  Jamaica  where  he  married  and  "ended  his 
days  in  peace." 

Carolina  was  settled  just  when  bucaneering  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power.  The  inlets  on  the  Carolina  coast 
afforded  to  these  adventurers  a  safe  refuge  from  pursuit 
and  convenient  snug  harbors  in  which  to  strip  their 
prizes,  to  repair  and  refit  their  craft,  to  plan  their  infa- 
mous schemes,  and  possibly  to  bury  their  ill-gotten 
treasures.  Charles  Town  was  a  convenient  market  and 
the  pirates  were  profitable  customers.     The  statement  of 
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John   Fiske  and  other  historians  that  at  Charles  Town    1682 

the  bucaneers  found  an  open  port  and  a  hearty  welcome    1685 

is  vigorously  denied  by  later  historical  writers  of  South 

Carolina,    one     ofi 

whom  informs  me 

that  "hundreds  of 

records    in    South 

Carolina     prove 

[said  reports]    to 

be      absolutely 

false." 

Governor  West 
now  found  him- 
self surrounded  by 
political  difficulties 
of  increased  sever- 
ity. The  inhabit- 
ants of  Berkeley 
County  were 
warmly  opposed 
to  the  injustice  of 
the  parliamentary 
apportionment. 
The  first  funda- 
mental CO  nstitu- 

tions  had  provided  for  the  tenure  of  land  for  the  rental 
of  a  penny  an  acre  "or  the  value  thereof"  When,  in 
clear  violation  of  the  contract,  payment  of  quit-rent  in 
money  was  demanded  and  the  settlers  urged  that  money 
was  scarce  and  proffered  the  merchantable  produce  of  the 
land,  the  proprietors  replied,  "We  insist  to  sell  our 
lands  in  our  own  way."  When  the  proprietors  ordered 
that  the  third  set  of  the  fundamental  constitutions  should 
be  put  in  practice,  even  the  grand  council  protested. 
Recognizing  the  impossibility  of  obeying  his  instructions 
without  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  colonists.  Governor 
West  became  disheartened  and  gave  up  his  office.  The 
council  chose  Morton  as  governor  and,  in  September, 
1685,  the  proprietors  sent  him  a  commission. 
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Signatures  to  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  King  James  II 
and  the  Lords  Proprietors,  1685 


Muscham 
A  King's 
Collector 


1685   gation      act     of 
Charles     II.     As 
the  Carolina  char-  jj^: 
ter   was    g  r  a  n  t  e  d  '< 
subsequently     to 
the  passage  of  the 
act  in  question,  the 
Carolina    colonists 
—  strict    construc- 
tionists even   then 
— assumed  that  the 
charter  superseded  ■ 
the  statute,    disre- 
garded  the   king's  ^i 
collector,     and 
traded    as    they 
pleased,   just   as 
they    would    have 


Morton's   second    admin- 
^,  istration    was    short     and 
^  lively.     Of  the  twenty  com- 
moners who   were   members 
of  the  parliament  that  assem- 
bled   in    November,     1685, 
one   was   absent  and  twelve 
.(^^rn^r)s^^ncky.^^  Tcfused  to   subscribe  to   the 
I     toj.-^..     ^  vi  fundamental    constitutions. 
Morton   turned    the    twelve 
out    of  doors,    leaving     the 
other    seven    representatives 
j  of  the   people   and  the  five 
;  deputies    of   the   proprietors 
to  enact  all  the  legislation  of 
the  session.     The    next 
important   event    was    the 
arrival     of     George     Mus- 
champ,  the  first  collector  of 
the  king's  revenue  and  the 
special  gruardian  of  the  navi- 
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done  had  the  pretext  not  been  found.  James  II.  had  i  6  8 
already  been  proclaimed,  the  suppression  of  the  proprie-  i  6  8 
tary  governments  had  been  determined  upon  and  pro- 
ceedings were  then  pending  against  the  Massachusetts 
charter.  The  action  of  the  Carolina  colonists  therefore 
agitated  the  proprietors,  but  the  expected  storm  did  not 
come. 

In  1683,  a  Scotch  colony  of  persecuted  Presbyterians,  cardross  at 
led  by  Lord  Cardross,  made  at  Port  Royal  a  settlement  Po^Royai 
known  as  Stuart  Town.  At  that  time,  Claverhouse  was 
enforcing  in  England  the  penal  laws  against  Covenanters 
and  making  his  name  odious.  The  Presbyterian  pilgrims 
had  heard  of  Port  Royal's  excellent  harbor  but  they  did 
not  sufficiently  consider  its  nearness  to  Saint  Augustine. 
In  spite  of  the  protection  thus  provided,  the  Charles 
Town  authorities  received  the  Scotch  exiles  with  little 
favor.  Discouraged  by  discourtesies.  Lord  Cardross  soon 
went  back  to  Scotland  —  the  end  of  a  grand  scheme  for 
planting  ten  thousand  sturdy  Covenanters  in  CaroHna. 

In  the  summer  of  1686,  three  Spanish  galleys  suddenly  The 
appeared  off  Port  Royal;  in  time  of  nominal  peace,  the  ^7nTard""^ 
Scottish  settlement  was  laid  waste.  Many  of  the  immi- 
grants were  killed,  some  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
others  mingled  with  the  planters  of  the  counties  further 
north.  The  Carolinians  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into 
Florida.  The  provincial  parliament  approved  and  aided 
the  bold  project.     Two  vessels  were  .    ^    ^ 

about  to  sail  with  four  hundred  men  ^.XhtiJ :  fc-^C^^^. 
for  an  attack  on  Saint  Augustine  when  *^ 

James  Colleton  arrived  at  Charles  Autograph  of  James  CoUeton 
Town  as  governor  of  South  Carolina.  As  Colleton 
threatened  to  hang  any  one  who  persisted  in  the  project, 
the  provincial  expedition  was  given  up. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,   Dissent  and 
"Carolina    became   a    general    rendezvous    for     French   Division 
Protestants."     While  a  majority  of  the  settlers  were  dis- 
senters from  the  doctrine  and  authority  of  the  Anglican 
church,  many  adherents  to  the  roval  cause  had  come  to 
Carolina.     As  these  cavaliers  were  generally  preferred  by 
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1686  the  proprietors  for  offices  of  authority  and  trust,  the 
seeds  of  strife  began  not  only  to  spring  up  but  to  grow 
rank.  One  party  stood  in  support  of  the  proprietors' 
prerogative;  the  other  in  defense  of  the  people's  rights. 
One  contended  for  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  received 
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from  England ;  the  other  insisted  that  the  colonists  were 
under  obligation  to  observe  such  laws  only  so  far  as  they 
were  consistent  with  their  interests  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  province.  With  this  double  division  between  cava- 
liers and  dissenters  and  between  colonists  and  proprietors, 
no  governor  could  long  support  his  authority.     Governor 
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followed  governor  in   rapid   succession,  no   one  holding   1686 
office  long  enough  to  accomplish  much  for  good  or  ill.        1690 

Although   the   new   chief  magistrate  was  a  landgrave   Coiieton  and 
and  a  brother  of  one  of  the   proprietors,   his   career   in  "'^  Troubles 
South    Carolina    was    unhappy.     The   proprietors   com- 
mended his  suppression  of  the  projected  expedition  against 
Saint  Augustine,  but  the  people  were  indignant.     Before 
this  excitement  had  died  out,  the  king's  collector  seized  a 
vessel  for  violating  the  navigation  act,  the  charge  being  April,  1687 
that  four-fifths  of  the  crew  were  Scottish  and  not  English. 
The  local  court  released  the  vessel  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Powis,  the  attorney-general  of  England.     In 
the  report  of  that   official    the   proprietors  thought  they 
saw  a  hint  of  danger  to  their  charter.     At  the  same  time, 
the  more  vigorously  Colleton  exerted  his  authority,  the 
more  turbulent  and  riotous  the  people  became. 

A  parliament  was  called  in  the  fall  of  1686.  At  that  An  incipient 
time,  says  Oldmixon,  factions  were  "as  rampant  as  if  the  ^^''^'1'°" 
people  had  been  made  wanton  by  many  ages  of  pros- 
perity." The  South  Carolina  representatives  defiantly 
rejected  the  revised  fundamental  constitutions,  unani- 
mously declared  that  the  government  must  be  directed 
solely  according  to  the  charters,  and  denied  "that  any 
bill  must  necessarily  pass  the  grand  council  before  it  can 
be  read  in  parliament."  For  this  downright  insubordi- 
nation, the  governor  turned  them  out  of  doors  in  true 
Cromwellian  fashion,  much  as  Morton  had  done  in  1685. 
When,  in  1687,  a  new  parliament  was  called,  it  proved 
more  intractable  than  its  predecessor.  As  the  deputies 
insisted  on  proceeding  according  to  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutions, a  procedure  that  the  delegates  would  not  toler- 
ate, a  legislative  deadlock  ensued.  So  violent  was  the 
contention  that  for  two  years  or  more  no  laws  were 
passed.  As  the  operation  of  the  laws  was  limited  to 
twenty-three  months,  there  was,  in  1690,  not  one  stat- 
ute law  in  force  in  South  Carolina.  When  Colleton  a  Helpless 
attempted  to  collect  arrears  of  quit-rents,  the  Carolina  Governor 
parliament  imprisoned  the  provincial  secretary,  seized  the 
records,    and    defied    the    governor.      Colleton    declared 
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1690  martial  law,  but  dissatisfaction  was  general,  the  militia  was 

I    6  9    I    unavailable,  the  governor  was  helpless. 

Sotheii  in  For   the  overthrow   of  parliamentary   government  in 

South  Carolina  South  CaroHna,  the  great  need  was  a  leader.  At  this 
crucial  moment,  Seth  Sothell  was  freed  from  his  Albe- 
marle engagements  by  a  decree  of  banishment.  As  one 
of  the  Carolina  proprietors,  he  claimed  the  right  to  act 
as  governor  at  Charles  Town,  a  claim  that  was  well  sup- 
ported by  his  certificate  of  September,  1681,  and  the 
clause  from  the  fundamental  constitutions  therein  quoted. 
The  colonists  had  never  recognized  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutions but,  as  the  "unalterable"  laws  served  their 
present   purpose,  they  waived   the    point;    only  with   ill 
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-    '  ^   .phs  of  Seth  Sothell  and  his  Council 

grace  could  the  proprietors  offer  an  objection.  Having 
seized  the  South  Carolina  government,  Sothell  assembled 
a  parliament  of  his  adherents.  In  1691,  Colleton  and 
many  of  his  council  and  supporters  were  disfranchised  and 
banished  from  South  Carolina.  "A  queer  spectacle  it 
was,  the  victim  of  one  popular  revolution  becoming  the 
ringleader  of  another ! "  Sothell  filled  his  coflfers  by  wide- 
spread confiscations  and  "oppression  extended  her  iron 
rod  over  the  distracted  colony."      Meanwhile,  the  middle 
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Carolina  colony  had  been  dwindling  and,  in  1690,  Clar-    1690 
endon  was  abandoned.  i    6  9   i 

In  Barbados,  a  social  order  had  been  built  upon  The  Socki 
the  basis  of  negro  slavery.  Thence  Sir  John  Yeamans  f°"n<^"on 
brought  the  first  negro  slaves  into  South  Carolina. 
Many  of  the  earliest  settlers  came  from  the  same  little 
island  bringing  with  them  a  fully  developed  colonial 
society  that  exerted  a  dominating  influence  upon  that  of 
Charles  Town  and  therefore  upon  that  of  the  province. 
So  many  negro  slaves  were  imported  that-  few  white 
servants  came  of  their  own  accord  and,  to  this  day,  it  is 
a  matter  of  local  pride  that  "  fewer  criminals  were  sent  to 
Carolina  than  to  other  colonies."  In  1691,  the  first  slave 
code  of  South  Carolina  was  enacted,  closely  following 
regulations  lately  enacted  in  Barbados.  The  worst  fea- 
ture of  the  code  lay  in  the  provisions  that  practically 
placed  the  life  and  death  of  the  slave  in  the  hands  of  the 
master  without  any  protection  for  the  black  except  such 
as  arose  from  the  interest  of  his  owner.  South  Caro- 
linians still  point  us  to  the  fact  that  the  penal  codes 
under  which  white  men  then  lived  in  England  were 
scarcely  less  harsh. 
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E  left  the  Old  Dominion  in  peril  of  insurrec- 
tion; Governor  Berkeley  was  driving  even 
cavaliers  into  opposition.  Virginia  had  no 
printing-press  but  Virginians  knew,  from  personal  experi- 
ence and  court-day  gossip,  that  they  were  exorbitantly 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  that  Berkeley  and  his 
friends  were  growing  richer,  that  there  was  little  use  in 
an  appeal  to  England,  and  (no  trivial  consideration) 
that  the  governor  was  "old  and  hard  of  hearing,  and  was, 
moreover,  married  to  a  young  wife  who  was  believed 
to  be  the  very  devil  of  the  whole  situation."  Added  to 
these  home-made  burdens  were  the  lease  of  Virginia  to 
Culpeper  and  Arlington,  an  injustice  to  settlers  who  in 
good  faith  had  purchased  lands,  and  the  English  naviga- 
tion acts  that  were  devouring  the  substance  of  the 
planters.  In  1667,  Virginia  tobacco  sold  for  a  halfpenny 
per  pound.  European  commodities  had  to  be  brought 
in  bv  way  of  England  and  prices  were  arbitrarily  high. 
The  Virginia  candle  was  burning  at  both  ends  for  the 
profit  of  about  forty  English  merchants.  To  these 
provocations  now  were  added  the  horrors  of  Indian 
massacre. 

For  thirty  years,  the  Virginia  Indians  had  been  peace- 
ful and  the  beaver  trade  had  been  profitable.  About 
this  time,  the  Iroquois  drove  the  Susquehannas  southward 
along  both  sides  of  the  Potomac.  Disputes  and  depre- 
dations   followed    and,    in    the     summer    of    1675,    ^^^ 
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Virginia  and  Maryland  militia  pursued  and  punished 
"the  heathen."  A  score  or  more  of  the  Indians  were 
killed,  some  of  them  in  disregard  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
others  escaped  to  the  mountains.  One  night  in  January, 
1676,  nearly  twoscore  whites  were  murdered  in  the  upper 
settlements.  Lieutenant-governor  Chicheley  prepared  to 
take  the  field  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men.  At 
the  moment  of  its  departure,  the  force  was  disbanded  by 
the  governor.  Berkeley's  action  was  unaccountable  to 
the  people  except  on  the  ground  of  self-interest,  for  he 
held  the  profitable  monopoly  of  the  Indian  traffic.  In 
his  account  of  the  troubles  in  Virginia,  Nathaniel  Bacon 
says  that  the  governor  "  granted  licenses  to  others  to 
trade  w'*^  y*"  for  w*^*^  hee  had  every  3''**  skinne."  The 
exasperated  populace  declared  that  if  the  governor  would 
not  defend  them  they  would  defend  themselves. 

While  the  King  Philip  war  was  raging  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Susquehannas  and  their  allies  were  doing  bloody 
work  along  the  Rappahannock  and  the  James.  In 
seventeen  days,  one  parish  was  reduced  from  seventy-one 
plantations  to  eleven.  In  March,  1676,  the  Virginian 
assembly  met;  it  "was  the  old  and  rotten  one  chosen 
fourteen  years  before,"  and  it  continued  to  do  "what  the 
governor  desired  and  what  the  people  detested."  The 
settlers  vainly  begged  the  governor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mander to  lead  them  against  the  foe.  When  they  heard 
that  a  large  body  of  Indians  was  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
plantations,  the  citizens  of  Charles  City  County  beat  their 
drums  for  volunteers.  Here  is  a  cause;  this  is  the  time; 
where  is  the  leader? 

Nathaniel  Bacon  had  been  nursed  in  the  fierce  strifes 
of  the  Cromwellian  era.      His  address  was  pleasing  and 

his  speech  was  elo- 
quent. At  the  age  of 
about  twenty-six,  he 
came    with    wealth    of 

Autograph  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  WOrldly  gOods  tO  makc 

Virginia  his  home.  He  had  an  estate  at  Curies,  just 
below  the  old  city  of  Henricus,  and  another  at  Bacon 
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Quarter  Branch,  a  small  stream  within   the  suburbs  of  i   6   7  6 

the  present  city  of  Richmond.     In   spite   of  his  youth 

and  recent  coming,  he  was  soon  honored  with  a  seat  in 

the  colonial  council,  of  which  his  second  cousin,  Nathaniel 

Bacon  the  elder,  had  long  been  a  member.     Although 

he  had  never  seen  a  hostile  Indian,  the  younger  Bacon's 

neighbors  repeatedly  sought  for  him  a  commission  to  lead 

them  against  the  Indians  but   no  commission  came.     In 

the  spring  of  1676,  when  Bacon  had  been  in  Virginia  less 

than   three   years,  the    Indians    killed   three  servants   of 

his   neighbor.  Captain    Byrd,  one   of  his   own   servants, 

and    the    overseer   of  his    upper   estate.      Bacon    swore 

vengeance    for    the     murders    and    resolved    to    march 

against  the  Indians  with  or  without  a  commission. 

As  a  leader.  Bacon  was  distinctively  of  the  frontier  General 
type — passionate,  forceful,  wilful — the  avant-courier  of  ^**^°" 
Sevier,  Robertson,  and  Jackson.  He  was  now  persuaded, 
perhaps  easily,  to  cross  the  James  River  to  see  the  volun- 
teers assembled  on  the  other  side.  As  he  came  near, 
they,  after  the  old  EngHsh  fashion,  set  up  a  sudden 
shout,  "A  Bacon,  a  Bacon!"  Elected  thus  by  acclama- 
tion, he  consented  to  lead  in  the  defense  of  threatened 
homes  and  in  the  recovery  of  lost  liberties.  The  three 
hundred  volunteers  wrote  their  names  in  a  round-robin 
and  took  an  oath  to  stick  fast  to  one  another  and  to  him. 
They  sent  once  more  to  Berkeley  for  a  commission  and 
gave  notice  that  if  it  did  not  come  by  a  specified  day  they 
would  march  without  it.  The  day  but  no  commission 
came.  Bacon  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  the  expedition 
moved.  He  was  at  once  proclaimed  a  rebel,  a  price  was 
set  upon  his  head,  and  they  who  followed  him  were  put 
under  ban. 

Berkeley  had  not  forgotten  the  rebellion  in  England  Caesar  Crosses 
thirty  years  before.  He  seems  to  have  recognized  that 
that  was  but  the  prototype  of  this,  that  Bacon  was  a 
transplanted  Cromwell.  He  therefore  quickly  raised  a 
force  and  set  out  in  pursuit.  Bacon  says  that  "with 
about  70  men  onely  w'^'^  engaged  and  stood  by  me  (y^ 
service  being  too  hott  for  y^  rest)  wee  fell  upon  a  town 
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I  6  7  6  of  y^  Indians  consisting  of  3  forts  strongly  mann'd.  .  .  . 
Their  king  making  a  sally  was  killed  w'*^  most  of  his 
men,  soe  y^  wee  reckned,  wee  destroyed  about  100  men 
and  2  of  their  kings,  besides  women  &  children."  The 
fight,  which  lasted  nearly  a  night  and  a  day,  was  on  an 
island  in  the  Roanoke  River,  near  Clarkesville,  Meck- 
lenberg  County.  Mrs.  Bacon  wrote:  "Never  was  such 
a  victory  known  in  Virginia  before."  Thinking  that  the 
Indian  troubles  were  ended,  the  volunteers  quickly  dis- 
persed. Berkeley  and  his  gentlemen  had  not  had  the 
stomach  to  follow  the  "rebels"  into  the  Indian  country 

May  10  but  the  govemor  issued  another  proclamation  and  deposed 

Bacon  from  the  council  and  from  his  office  as  magistrate. 
So  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned,  the  next  twenty  weeks 
with  Bacon  make  richer  history  than  twenty  years  of  the 
English  commonwealth  and  of  the  restoration. 

Berkeley  When  Berkeley  left  his  capital   to  follow   Bacon,  the 

Arrests  Bacon  Jq^^j.  countics  rose  in  arms  and  demanded  the  immedi- 
ate dissolution  of  the  oft-prorogued  assembly.  Brought 
back  by  this  fire  in  the  rear,  Berkeley  made  a  merit  of 

May  18  necessity,  dissolved   the  old  assembly,  and  issued  writs 

for  a  new  election.  Bacon  was  unanimously  chosen  a 
burgess  from  Henrico  County  and  with  him  a  majority 
pledged  to  support  the  principles  of  which  he  was  the 
recognized  exponent.  The  representatives  assembled  on 
the  fifth  of  June,  1676,  and  chose  as  speaker,  Thomas 
Godwin,  an  open  friend  to  all  "the  rebellion  and  treason 
which  distracted  Virginia."  Bacon  had  been  arrested  on 
his  way  to  the  assembly  but  he  gave  his  parole  and 
took  his  seat  with  the  other  burgesses.  The  executive 
clemency  was  wise,  for  men  from  the  upper  settlements 
quickly  moved  "with  dreadful  threatenings  to  double 
revenge  all  wrongs." 

Berkeley  The  reconciliation  of  Berkeley  and  Bacon,  the  restora- 

Forgives  Bacon  j.Jqj^  of  the  latter  to  his  seat  in  the  council,  and  the 
promise  of  a  commission  for  ending  the  Indian  war  dis- 
persed the  excited  up-countrymen  who  had  crowded  into 
Jamestown.  But  Bacon  did  not  get  the  commission  and 
seems  to  have  feared  intended  treachery  and  arrest.      He 
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therefore  "took  the  next  horse,"  to  use  his  own  expres-  1676 
sion,  escaped  in  the  night,  and,  in  spite  of  his  parole, 
appealed  from  the  governor  to  his  friends.  A  few  days  The  Rebels 
later,  he  reappeared  at  Jamestown  with  about  five  hun-  0""py 
dred  armed  "  householders  "  and,  without  resistance,  took 
possession  of  the  city.  The  Virginia  masses  were  siding 
with  Bacon  and  they  had  the  active  sympathy  of  Richard 
Lawrence,  an  Oxford  scholar  who  had  lost  an  estate  by 
an  unjust  decision  of  Berkeley  on  the  bench,  and  of 
William  Drummond,  the  hard-headed  Scotchman  who 
had  been  governor  of  the  North  Carolina  colony  of  Albe- 
marle. Naturally  enough,  Virginians  of  fortune  hesitated 
at  any  act  that  would  put  their  estates  in  jeopardy. 
Although  the  white  servants  who  every  year  passed  out 
of  bondage  and  received  each  his  fifty  acres  of  land  con- 
stituted a  formidable  democracy,  the  great  influx  of 
cavaliers  that  began  in  1649  ^^^  been  followed  by  a 
tendency  toward  oligarchical  government.  The  efibrts 
of  the  "Bacon  assembly"  to  check  this  tendency  and  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  men  in 
the  Old  Dominion  were  arrayed  against  Bacon,  should 
stand  for  study  side  by  side.  In  great  degree.  Bacon's 
cause  was  the  cause  of  the  humble  folk  against  the 
grandees,  as  the  rich  planters  were  called;  the  democracy 
of  the  frontier  against  the  aristocracy  of  the  tide-water 
area. 

On  receipt  of  the  rumor  that  Bacon  was  coming,  the  Berkeley's 
governor  had  summoned  the  train-bands  of  York  and  ^^'^^"^ 
Gloucester.  This  call  set  in  slow  motion  only  "one 
hundred  soulders  and  not  one  half  of  them  sure  neather," 
and  the  "rebels"  were  in  Jamestown  before  the  loyal  army 
was  in  sight.  Bacon  entered  the  Virginia  capital  in 
early  afternoon  while  the  governor  and  his  council  were 
in  session  and,  with  little  loss  of  time,  paraded  his  troops 
in  front  of  the  state-house.  Berkeley  came  upon  the 
green  and  told  Bacon  before  his  men  that  he  was  a 
rebel  and  should  have  no  commission.  The  burgesses 
crowded  to  the  windows  of  their  "long  room"  as  the 
governor   marched   up   and   down   between   the  lines   of 
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Bacon's  troops  and  in  his  fury  bared  his  breast  and  bade 
them  shoot.     " 'Fore  God,  a  fair  mark!     Shoot!" 

When  Berkeley's  pyrotechnic  display  had  ended, 
Bacon's  began.  The  people  shouted,  "The  commission, 
we  will  have  it!"  and  Bacon  ordered  his  men  to  aim  their 
guns  at  the  crowded  windows.  As  the  men  cocked  their 
guns,  a  "  pacifick  handkercher  was  shaken  out."  Berke- 
ley yielded.  Bacon  got  his  commission,  and  the  assembly 
passed  an  act  of  amnesty.  Then,  for  once,  the  wheels  of 
legislation  moved  rapidly.  The  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade  was  broken,  the  close  corporation  of  the  parish  was 
thrown  open,  arbitrary  taxation  by  irresponsible  magis- 
trates was  put  away,  natural  rights  were  restored  to  dis- 
franchised freemen,  protection  was  thrown  around  the 
ballot-box,  and  the  governor  and  his  council  ratified  the 
legislation  of  the  assembly.  The  "  Bacon's  laws,"  enacted 
at  gun-muzzle,  have  been  called  an  oasis  in  the  Virginia 
legislation  of  the  seventeenth  century.  That  legislation 
was  completed,  according  to  the  new  style  of  computation, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1676.  The  Virginia  rebellion 
was  the  prophecy  of  the  American  revolution. 

Before  the  completion  of  this  legislation,  there  came  a 
report  of  Indian  murders  on  the  York  River,  only 
twenty-three  miles  from  the  capital  and  forty  miles  within 
the  line  of  the  Indian  frontier.  The  next  day.  Bacon 
marched  for  the  falls  of  the  James  River  (Richmond), 
preparatory  to  a  raid  upon  the  Indians  in  the  Pamunkey 
country.  No  sooner  were  the  general  and  his  men  out 
of  Jamestown  than  the  governor  crossed  the  York,  mus- 
tered the  militia  of  the  peninsula,  and  proclaimed  Bacon 
and  his  soldiers  rebels  and  traitors.  Drummond  bore 
the  news  to  Bacon,  who  called  his  troops  together  and 
proposed  that  they  turn  back  to  face  the  governor.  The 
troops  responded  with  enthusiasm.  Berkeley's  adherents 
gathered  in  such  feeble  force  that  he,  "with  very  grief 
and  sadness  of  spirit  for  so  bad  success,  fainted  away  on 
horseback"  in  their  presence  and  fled  across  the 
Chesapeake  to  Accomac  which  had  always  remained 
loyal.      Bacon,    now    practically   dictator    and    governor 
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de  factOy  established  his   headquarters   at    Middle   Plan-    1676 
tation  (now  Williamsburg),  a  few  miles  north  of  James- 
town. 

Bacon  sent  out  an  invitation  to  "  the  gentlemen  of  Vir-  a  Virginia 
ginia  to  come  in  and  consult  with  him  for  the  present  Convention 
settlement  of  his  majesty's  distracted  colony."  "None 
were  willing  to  sit  idle  in  the  time  of  general  calamity"  August  3 
and  the  leading  men  of  Virginia  answered  the  call.  They 
took  an  oath  to  support  Bacon  against  the  Indians;  to 
protect  him  against  any  attempt  that  Berkeley  might  put 
forth;  and  even  to  resist  any  troops  that  might  come 
from  England,  until  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the 
king.  The  first  two  clauses  met  with  no  opposition,  but 
the  third,  which  smacked  of  flat  rebellion,  caused  a 
"bloody  debate"  of  twelve  hours'  duration.  Justin  the 
nick  of  time,  came  a  fresh  Indian  raid  and  the  oath  was 
agreed  to.  The  magistrates  administered  the  obligation 
to  the  people  "none,  or  very  few  refusing,"  and  writs 
were  issued  for  a  new  assembly.  Bacon  then  led  his 
troops  once  more  against  the  barbarians  and  won  another 
victory  that  put  away  for  years  the  possibility  of  any 
dangerous  Indian  war  in  Virginia. 

Meanwhile,    Bacon   had  seized  ships    and   sent   Giles   Berkeley 
Bland   with   a   force  across   the    Chesapeake   to    capture  ^"^^^^ 

_,  -  ,,,  ,  ,  ^111  •        Jamestown 

Berkeley.  It  would  have  been  better  had  he  gone  m 
person.  Berkeley's  adherents  overpowered  the  sleeping 
"rebels"  and  captured  the  fleet  without  firing  a  shot. 
After  adding  sloops  and  smaller  craft  to  the  captured 
four.  Sir  William  sailed  for  Jamestown  with  a  force  of  six 
hundred,  retook  his  capital  without  resistance,  restored  September  17 
his  friends  to  office,  and,  for  a  third  time,  indulged  in  the 
proclamation  of  Bacon  and  his  followers  as  rebels  and 
traitors.  When  Bacon  came  forth  from  the  wilderness 
with  his  little  army  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of 
rations,  he  heard  of  Berkeley's  return  to  Jamestown.  He 
promptly  led  his  "wan  and  weather-beaten  little  company" 
toward  the  doomed  capital  and  threw  up  intrenchments 
regardless  of  Berkeley's  "three  grate  guns"  and  the  fleet 
close  to  shore. 
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An  old  chronicle  says  that  Bacon  "thought  it  not 
amiss,  since  the  lion's  strength  was  too  weak,  to  strengthen 
the  same  with  the  fox's  brains.  .  .  .  For  immediately 
he  despatcheth  two  or  three  parties  of  horse  ...  to 
bring  into  the  camp  some  of  the  prime  gentlewomen 
whose  husbands  were  in  town;  where,  when  arrived,  he 
sends  one  of  them  to  inform  her  own  and  the  others' 
husbands  for  what  purpose  he  had  brought  them  into  the 
camp,  namely,  to  be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  his  men, 
at  such  time  as  those  in  town  should  sally  forth  upon 
him."  The  story  of  the  white  aprons  and  forlorn 
husbands  has  been  denied,  but  it  probably  is  true.  At  all 
events,  when  the  governor's  forces  made  a  sudden  assault, 
they  were  "repulsed  in  a  twinkling."  Under  cover  of 
the  night,  Berkeley's  fleet  dropped  down  the  stream  and 
with  them  went  the  governor  and  his  troops,  the  towns- 
people and  their  goods. 

The  fleet  had  anchored  just  below  the  town  and  Colonel 
Brent  was  advancing  with  a  thousand  royalists  from  the 
northern  plantations.  Bacon's  council  of  war  determined 
on  burning  the  only  town  in  Virginia  that  it  might  not 
again  give  shelter  to  an  enemy.  The  records  were  removed 
September  19  and,  at  night,  Drummond  set  fire  to  his  own  house  as 
Lawrence  did  to  his.  They  were  the  best  in  town  and 
with  them  went  the  rest,  even  the  church,  the  oldest  in 
Virginia,  and  the  state-house,  newly  built,  not  more  than 
a  score  in  all.  The  church-tower  ruin  still  marks  the 
site  of  the  church.  From  excavations  made  in  1903,  it 
appears  that  the  state-house  was  at  the  eastern  end  of  a 
row  of  buildings  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  It  was  a  two- 
story  building,  about  seventy-four  by  twenty  feet  within 
the  walls.  The  foundations  at  the  western  end  of  the 
row  have  been  clipped  by  the  sea-wall  lately  built  by  the 
national  government. 

Bacon  hastened  from  Jamestown's  smoking  ruins  and, 
at  Gloucester  Point,  made  ready  to  receive  the  royalists 
who,  a  thousand  strong,  were  marching  to  attack  him. 
Young  Cromwell  commands  the  drums  to  beat  and  his 
soldiers  gather  under    their    colors.      They  make   hasty 
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preparation   for  an   advance  against   the   oncoming  host.    1676 
But  Brent's  ten  hundred  did  not  care  to  fight  and  Bacon 
soon  heard  that   they  "were  all   run  away  and  left   him 
[Brent]    to    shift    for    himself."      Brent    was    "mightily 
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astonished."  Even  the  Gloucester  people  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Bacon.  Then  malarious  Jamestown  wreaked 
its  vengeance  upon  its  destroyer.  Exposure  brought  on 
an  illness  and,  at  the  very  floodtide  of  victory,  "all  his 
strength  and  provisions  being  spent,  [Bacon]  surrendered 
up  the  Fort  he  was  no  longer  able  to  keepe,  into  the 
hands  of  the  grim  and  all  conquering  Captaine  Death." 
The  date  of  the  death  of  this  four  months'  meteor  is 
variously  stated  by  authorities  that  I  have  consulted. 
The  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  indicate  October 
26,  1676,  as  the  most  probable  date.  As  if  fearing  that 
Berkeley  might  put  some  indignity  upon. the  body,  "the 
thoughtful  Mr.  Lawrence"  had  the  body  buried  with 
great  secrecy.  When  the  royalists  proposed  to  hang 
Bacon's  bones  in  chains  upon  a  gibbet,  the  body  could 
not  be  found.  The  place  of  his  burial  is  a  secret  that 
time  has  not  yet  revealed. 

When  living.  Bacon  had  been  loved  and  hated  with  a   Bacon's 
fervor  won  by  few;  dead,  his  career  and  character  have  ^  *""^'' 
been  praised  and  vilified ;   to  this  day,  there  are  opposing 
views  as  to  the  merits  of  his  restless  life.      For  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  historians  grotesquely  misrepresented 
his  character.      Not  long  after  the  Revolution  of  1776, 
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I  6  7  6  it  was  found  that  an  old  Virginia  family  had  certain 
1677  manuscripts,  now  known  as  the  "  Burwell  Papers,"  evi- 
dently written  by  one  or  more  of  Bacon's  adherents  and 
casting  much  new  light  upon  the  man  and  upon  the 
events  with  which  his  name  is  connected.  The  tradi- 
tional perversion  is  being  cut  away. 
Berkeley's  When  the  head  fell,  the  hand  withered.     The  rank  and 

Ferocity         ^jg  ^f  ^.j^g  insurgents  promptly  scattered  to  their  homes, 
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while  the  speedy  capture  and  execution  of  the  lead- 
ers added  to  the  general  panic.  Berkeley's  return  was 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  victorious  governor 
issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  from  which  Drum- 
mond,  Lawrence,  and  others  were  excepted.  Drumhead 
courts-martial  with  short  shrift  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Drummond  was  captured  in  the  White  Oak  swamp, 
condemned  at  one  o'clock,  and  hanged  at  four.  The 
still  "thoughtful  Mr.  Lawrence "  escaped. 

Then  fell  upon  the  Old  Dominion  a  veritable  reign  of 
terror.  Berkeley  visited  imprisonment  and  banishment 
upon  his  enemies  and  added  greatly  to  his  wealth  by 
fines  and  confiscations.  The  assembly  voted  an  address 
praying  "that  the  governor  would  spill  no  more  blood" 
and    Charles   IL  affirmed   that  "the  old  fool  had  taken 
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Exit  Berkeley 
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away  more  lives  in  that  naked  country  than  I  did  here  1677 
for  the  murder  of  my  father."  About  this  time,  a  fleet 
brought  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  quell  the  rebellion,  the 
first  English  troops  introduced  into  the  Enghsh  colonies  of 
this  continent.  Colonels  Herbert  Jeffreys  and  Francis 
Moryson  and  Sir  John  Berry  also  brought  appointments 
as  royal  commissioners  of  inquiry.  Berkeley  treated 
the  commissioners  with  mock  courtesy  and  ignored  their 
authority;  their 
report  was  fatal 
to  the  govern- 
or's reputa- 
tion. When  Sir 
William  took 
his  departure, 
guns  were  fired 
and  bonfires 
kindled  and  the 
people  shouted 
till  their  throats 
were     sore  — 

well-worn  safety-valves  of  pent-up  ecstacy.  In  Eng- 
land, he  found  his  conduct  bitterly  censured  in  parlia- 
ment and  at  court.  He  was  broken-hearted  and 
disgraced  and  "dyed  soon  after  without  having  seen 
his  Majesty;  which  shuts  up  this  tragedy."  Most 
of  the  troops  that  had  come  from  England  early  in 
the  year  were  sent  back  in  the  summer,  the  others 
remaining  to  become  Virginia  planters;  in  the  fall, 
Berry  and  Moryson  also  returned  to  England.  Jeffreys 
remained  as  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia. 

England  was  not  ready  for  any  toleration  of  the  princi- 
ples represented  by  the  insurrection.  His  majesty  sent 
out  letters  announcing  that  the  Bacon  insurrection  was  November  3, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  his  colony  of  Virginia  "and  to  '^^^ 
the  danger  of  others  near  adjoyneing  therevnto,"  and  even 
the  Connecticut  council  forbade  "  all  and  euery  person  or 
persons  to  joyne  with  the  sayd  rebells,  or  to  aflfoard  them 
any  armes,  ammunition,  provission  or  assistance  of  any 
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1677  kind  whatsoeuer."     The  legislation  of  the  Bacon  assem- 

1678  bly  was  repealed ;  familiar  grievances  returned ;  the  Vir- 
ginia aristocracy  was  once  more  in  the  saddle.  The 
royalists  were  so  overbearing  and  some  of  them  were  so 
eager  to  profit  personally  at  the  expense  of  the  rebels, 
that  Jeffreys  found  it  difficult  to  hold  his  ship  of  state 
on  even  keel.  The  rebellion  cost  Virginia  much  but  it 
also    taught    her    sons    something    of    their    rights    and 

April,  1677     power.    When  the  English  commissioners  demanded  the 

journals   of  the    burgesses,   they   were    told   that   "such 

power  had  never  been  exercised  by  the  king  of  England." 

-  , — —- — T  When  the  clerk  of  the 
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house  declined  to  give 
up  the  books,  they 
were  wrested  from 
him.  The  burgesses 
declared  the  seizure  "a 
violation  of  their  privi- 
leges and  desired  satis- 
faction to  be  given  them 
that  no  such  viola- 
tion should  be  offered 
them  for  the  future." 
It  was  "an  inspiring 
K.f>Ja.i,..:,:.,,:..i^..f:^..c  flash  in  the  black  dark- 
I  ness  of  overthrow" — 
a  mere  flash. 

Jeffreys  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Indians  and  died 
in  December,  1678. 
He  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Henry  Chicheley 
who  has  been  variously 
described  as  superan- 
nuated, sickly,  and 
crazy.  He  held  the  office  but  a  year.  Then  came  the 
coproprietor  of  Virginia,  the  easy-going  Lord  Culpeper, 
whom  the  king  had  appointed  as  governor  of  Virginia 
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for  life.  Berkeley  and  his  immediate  predecessors  had  1680 
looked  upon  the  Old  Dominion  as  their  home,  Culpeper 
"regarded  the  Virginians  simply  as  people  to  be  fleeced." 
In  1680,  Culpeper  visited  his  province.  In  May,  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  and 
organized  a  council  that 
was  "friendly  to  preroga- 
tive." In  June,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  assembly 
three  acts  framed  in  Eng- 
land and  already  confirmed 
by  the  great  seal.  One 
of  these  provided  for  gen- 
eral amnesty  and  oblivion 
for  past  political  offenses. 
This  was  welcome.  An- 
other transferred  the 
power  of  naturalization 
from  the  assembly  to  the 
governor.  This  was  less 
welcome.  The  last  laid  a 
perpetual   export  duty  of  ^°"^  Cuipeper 

two  shillings  per  hogshead  on  tobacco  and  appropri- 
ated the  proceeds  for  the  support  of  the  government. 
The  colonists  had  to  accept  the  hated  third  to  get  the 
needed  first.  The  salary  of  the  governor  was  doubled; 
allowances  for  house-rent  and  other  perquisites  were 
added.  George  Bancroft  says  of  him,  "  Nay,  the  peer 
was  not  an  honest  man."  In  August,  Culpeper  returned 
to  England,  leaving  Chicheley  as  deputy-governor. 

While  the  tax  on  tobacco  went  up,  the  price  of  tobacco  The  piant 
went  down.  Over-production  flooded  the  market  and  j^^Jf 
the  assembly  petitioned  the  king  to  forbid  the  planting  of 
tobacco  for  a  year.  This  would  reduce  the  royal  reve- 
nues and  so  the  king  refused  assent.  Towns  were  wanted 
and  the  assembly  tried,  by  what  was  called  a  "cohabitation 
act,"  to  compel  settlements  to  thrive  at  fixed  landings. 
Ships  were  forbidden  to  pick  up  cargoes  along  the  river- 
banks,  going,  as  had  been  their  wont,  from  plantation  to 
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plantation.  Of  course,  such  legislation  failed.  Tobacco 
would  grow;  towns  would  not  grow.  Then  from  planta- 
tion to  plantation  the  "plant-cutters"  went,  destroying 
crops  to  prevent  over-production  and  thus  to  bring  back 
better  times !  Two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were 
destroyed  and  two  hundred  Gloucester  plantations  were 
laid  waste.  When  the  daytime  was  made  dangerous,  the 
plant-cutting  was  carried  on  by  night;  when  the  men 
dropped  it  for  fear  of  punishment,  the  women  took  it  up. 
So  general  was  the  "rebellion"  that  soldiers  were  posted 
along  the  Potomac,  a  Maryland  quarantine  against  the 
Virginia  contagion.  This  contraction  of  the  currency 
was   suppressed  by  the  militia  but  the  purchasing  power 

of  tobacco  was  increased. 
In  December,  1682, 
Culpeper  came  back  to 
Virginia,  hanged  two  of 
the  leading  "plant-cut- 
ters" for  their  treason  in 
reducing  the  royal  rev- 
enue, and,  by  permission 
of  the  king,  decreed  that 
a  five-shilling  coin  should 
pass  current  for  six  shil- 
lings—  between  colonist 
and  colonist  but  not  in 
payment  for  bills  of  ex- 
change, taxes,  or  the  gov- 
ernor's salary.  When 
the  burgesses,  indignant 
at  the  decree  that  five 
should  sometimes  equal 
six,  ventured  on  remon- 
strance,   Lord    Culpeper 

Plate  given  to  the  Queen  of  Pamunkey  tumed       them       OUt       of 

doors.  With  the  approval  of  the  king,  it  was  announced 
that  no  appeal  should  be  taken  from  the  general  court 
(which  consisted  of  the  governor  and  a  council  of  his 
choosing)    to    the    assembly,  and   none   to   the   king   in 
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council  in  any  case  under  the  value  of  one  hundred  1683 
pounds.  Culpeper's  debtors  of  the  Northern  Neck  1685 
were  now  at  his  mercy  and  had  to  make  terms  with  him. 

Lord  Arlington  had  transferred  his  Virginia  claims  to  Virginia 
Lord   Culpeper  and,  for  a  consideration,  Culpeper  gave   ^""""^^  ^ 
up  his  proprietary  patent.      When,  in  1683,  he  again  left   Province 
his  province  and  returned  to  England  without  permis- 
sion, his  colonial  governorship  was  promptly  taken  from 
him.     Virginia  thus  became  again  a  royal  province  and 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  was  commissioned  as  Gov-  September 
ernor  Culpeper's  successor.     It  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
wherein  Virginia  gained  by  the  change. 

In  1685,  came  the  death  of  King  Charles,  the  accession   The  Bloody 
of  James   II.,  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  duke  of  ^'^'^^ 
Monmouth  in  June,  the  defeat  of  Monmouth's  army  at 
Sedgemoor  in  July,  and  the  capture  of  the  duke.      Close 
on    the    heels    of  these   events   came   the   butcheries  of 
Colonel    Percy    Kirke   and    his   infamous   "lambs,"   and 
the  not  less  infamous  "bloody  assizes"  of  Chief-justice 
Jeffreys  and  his  judges.     The  details  of  the  excesses  are 
too   well   known   to   need   repetition   here;    Monmouth 
begged  in  vain  for  life  at  any  price  and  a  new  meaning 
was  given  to  the  judicial  declaration,  "  I  can  smell  a  Pres- 
byterian   forty    miles."     According  to    Macaulay,   eight   convict 
hundred     and     forty-one     prisoners     were    transported.   ^"'°""'" 
Among  these  were  many  of  good   birth   and   education, 
accustomed  to  elegance  and  ease.      Many  of  these  were 
sent  to  Jamaica;  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  any  of 
them  were  sent  to  Virginia. 

There  is  no  need  to  shrink  from  the  truth  in  this  An  oid 
matter.  The  English  view,  less  common  now  than  it  ^^^^^ 
was  a  generation  or  two  ago,  has  been  tinged  by  an 
exaggeration  of  the  facts.  Thus,  in  1769,  the  famous 
Doctor  Johnson  said  that  the  Americans  "are  a  race  of 
convicts  and  ought  to  be  content  with  anything  we  may 
allow  them  short  of  hanging."  To  this,  Johnson's  httle- 
less-famous  biographer,  the  incomparable  Boswell,  adds 
the  explanatory  statement  that  "convicts  were  sent  to 
nine   of  the   American   settlements.     According   to   one 
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1685  estimate,  about  two  thousand  had  been  sent  for  many 
years  annually.  Dr.  Lang,  after  comparing  various 
estimates  concludes  that  the  number  sent  might  be  about 
fifty  thousand  altogether."  More  than  a  century  later, 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica   tells  us  that  "when   on   the 

revolt  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  the  convict 
establishments  in  Amer- 
ica were  no  longer  avail- 
able, the  attention  of  the 
British  government,  then 
under  the  leadership  of 
Pitt,  was  turned  to 
Botany  Bay."  Right 
well  may  Mr.  Butler  say 
that  "these  English  views 
of  the  United  States  in 
the  colonial  period  as 
penal  settlements  and 
convict  establishments 
move  incredulity  and  in- 
dignation  in  Americans, 

Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  ^J^h       whom        PlymOUth 

Stands  for  a  colony  of  conscience,  Massachusetts  for  an 
asylum  of  martyrs,  and  Virginia  for  the  old  dominion  of 
high-bred  cavaliers."  If,  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
England  did  send  some  of  her  rogues  to  America,  they 
came  in  through  the  ports  of  no  single  settlement  and 
of  all  who  thence  came  hither  some  were  good  and  some 
were  bad — just  as  were  those  who  stayed  at  home. 

The  accession  of  James  II.  was  greeted  with  "extraor- 
dinary joy"  in  Virginia  where  Effingham  was  holding 
carnival,  but  the  pleasing  sentiment  did  not  long  endure. 
In  England,  king  and  church  were  soon  at  odds  and, 
in  Virginia,  according  to  a  Virginian  historian,  "planters 
tell  each  other  in  a  whisper  that  the  Papists  in  their 
own  midst  are  concocting  a  terrible  plot.  .  .  .  They 
mean  to  steep  Virginia  in  gore  and  make  her  a  depend- 
ency of  Rome."      Even  Virginians  will  not  tolerate  that. 


Effingham  in 
Virginia 
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The  Rappahannock  men  grasp  their  guns  and  the  men  of  i  6  8  5 
Stafford  are  aroused  and  urged  to  defend  the  Protestant  1691 
cause.  "The  horse-racing  and  fox-hunting  Virginians 
are  actually  going  to  fight  for  their  religion!"  Some 
were  prosecuted  and  some  put  in  irons  for  treasonable 
utterances,  but  nothing  came  of  all  the  excitement.  Effing- 
ham hastened  to  England.  The  king  hastened  to  France 
and  left  the  governor  waiting.  When  the  king  came 
back,  it  was  not  James  II. 

The  weakness  of  this  attempted  tyranny  in  Virginia  The  Dutch 
lav  in  the  fact  that  the  governor  could  not  execute  his   J^"""     , 

J  ^  ^  o  ^     _  liecomcs  the 

plans.  Prerogative  in  the  Old  Dominion  had  reached  its  English  King 
highest  level  but  even  on  the  rising  flood  the  people 
rode  and  raised  their  cry  of  liberty  and  rights.  Philip 
Ludwell  was  sent  to  England  to  tell  the  king  and  council 
the  story  of  Effingham's  rule;  about  that  time  the  prince 
of  Orange  landed.  Effingham  was  still  in  England;  he 
never  returned  to  America.  In  April,  1689,  at  James 
City,  William  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England, 
were  proclaimed  "lord  and  lady  of  Virginia."  In  1691, 
the  new  king  sent  back  to  America  the  absconding  Gov- 
ernor Nicholson  of  New  York  as  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
regime. 
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FTER  the  restoration  of  proprietary  power  in 
Maryland,  Lord  Baltimore  (Cecilius  Calvert) 
sent  over  his  son,  Charles  Calvert,  as  governor 
of  the  province,  retaining  his  brother  and  late  deputy, 
Philip  Calvert,  as  chancellor.  Negro  slaves  had  been 
held  in  Maryland  for  a  score  of  years  and  indented 
white  servants  were  numerous.  Between  i66o  and 
1665,  the  population  increased  from  twelve  thousand  to 
sixteen  thousand  and,  by  1676,  it  had  increased  to 
twenty  thousand. 

Fendall  and  his  associates  had  done  violence  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  province  by  their  treatment  of 
Quakers.  After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the 
discrimination  disappeared  and  Maryland  became  a  refuge 
for  many  such  who  fled  from  Puritan  persecution  in  New 
England    and    from    Cavalier   intolerance    in    Virginia. 

Many  others  of 
the  world's  per- 
secuted has- 
tened thither. 
Huguenots 
from    France 

Baltimore  Coins  ^nd  children  of 

misfortune  from  Bohemia  and  Holland.  It  has  been  said 
that  with  Lord  Baltimore  "toleration  was  a  matter  quite 
as  much  of  business  as  of  conscience" — a  mere  transfer 
of  credit  from  one  page  of  the  ledger  to  another. 
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Maryland  had  few  manufactures  and  no  large  towns,    i    6   6    i 
Occupation   meant  little   more   than    the  production  of   i    6   6   6 
tobacco,    the   currency   of  the  province.      Large   profits  Currency  and 
led  to   over-production,   closely    following  which   came  ^°'" 
the  navigation  acts.      As  the  market  value  of  the  staple 
decreased,  the  inconveniences  of  the  provincial  currency 
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were  multiplied.  In  1661,  the  Maryland  assembly 
prayed  for  a  mint  and  Lord  Baltimore  ordered  a  coin- 
age of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  groats.  This  did  not 
accomplish  all  that  was  hoped  for  and  tobacco  con- 
tinued to  be  the  principal  currency.  As  fhe  market  was 
restricted  by  English  law,  prices  were  crowded  down  by 
economic  law  and  the  only  visible  relief  lay  in  a  limita- 
tion of  the  crop.  Such  a  proposal  was  made  in  1664, 
but  Lord  Baltimore  did  not  approve  it  and  the  privy 
council  killed  it.  It  was  also  suggested  to  take  the  duty 
off  naval  stores  exported  from  the  colonies  into  England, 
but  the  planters  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  would  not 
abjure  tobacco  for  such  uncanny  things  as  pitch  and  tar 
and  hemp.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  and,  in 
1666,  the  council  passed  a  bill  concerning  the  "cessation 
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of  tobacco"  for  a  year.      The  burgesses  gave  assent  but 
the  proprietor  vetoed  the  act. 

Gradually  the  differences  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  became  more  frequent  and  more  serious, 
the  upper  house  persistently  protecting  proprietary  pre- 
rogative and  checking  the  "liberalizing  tendencies  of  the 
representatives.  The  writs  for  the  election  that  followed 
the  session  of  1669  restricted  the  suffrage  to  freemen  who 
held  "fifty  Acres  of  Land  at  the  least  or  Visible  personal 
Estates  to  the  Value  of  forty  Pounds  Sterling  at  the  least." 
The  authority  for  the  restriction  is  not  apparent.  In  spite 
of  this  limitation  of  the  suffrage,  "a  sheer  assertion  of  pre- 
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rogatlve,"  some  of  the  chosen  burgesses  were  men  who 
would  oppose  some  of  the  measures  of  the  governor  and 
council.  The  names  of  those  whose  attendance  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  projects  of  the  political  "bosses" 
of  the  palatinate  were  omitted  from  the  summons  to  the 
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assembly.      This  was  done  under  the  pretense  of  saving   1675 
to  the  people  part  of  the  expense  of  the  session.      The   1676 
house  of  burgesses  thus  sifted  was  kept  alive  until  1676. 
Saint  Marys  was  not  far  removed  from  Jamestown. 

Cecilius,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  died  on  the  thir-   From  Father 
tieth  of  November,  1675,  ^^^  Charles  Calvert,  who  had  "  ^°" 
administered  the  government  for  fourteen  years,  became 
the    third  g:-- 
Lord  Balti-  tt^es^jc 


/r^'^..^lM-'u^zr'  ^ 


.nd  ? 


tt   tt^tl 


^*^cr*  cr  c  <Br:*^h-^^xu:^tr'  /S^^^x^iff- 


more 

proprietor 
of  Mary- 
land. He 
inherited 
many  of  his 
father's 
noble  pur- 
poses but 
was  inferior 
to  him  in 
tact    and 

abilitV         In  Autograph  of  Charles  Calvert,  Third  Lord  Baltimore 

1676,  he  convoked  the  assembly.  A  thorough  revision 
of  the  laws  was  made  and  the  famous  toleration  act  of 
1649  ^^^  confirmed. 

Lord  Baltimore  appointed  Thomas    Notley  deputy-   Religion  and 
governor  and,  in  the  spring  of  1676,  sailed  for  England.    ^"""^^'^ 
Everything  was  quiet  and  seemed  to  promise  well   for 
province  and  proprietor  but   complaints    followed.      A 
letter  from  a  Maryland  clergyman  to  the  archbishop  of  May  25, 
Canterbury,  couched  in  terms  probably  more   vigorous   '^-'^ 
than  justifiable,  declared   that  "the  Popish  Priests  and 
Jesuits  .  .  .  are  incouraged  &  Provided  for  &  the  Quak- 
ers take  care  &  provide  for  those  that  are  speakers  in 
their  conventicles,  but  noe  care  is  taken  or  Provision 
made  for  the  building  up  Christians  in  the   Protestant 
Religion  by  means  whereof  not  only  many  Dayly  fall 
away  either  to  Popery,  Quakerism,  or  phanaticisme  but 
alsoe  the  lord's  day  is  proffaned,  Religion  despised,  & 
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I  6  7  6  all  notorious  vices  committed,  soe  that  it  is  become 
I  6  8  o  a  Sodom  of  uncleanness  and  a  pest-house  of  iniquity." 
Although  the  proprietor  pointed  out  that  there  were  but 
few  adherents  of  the  Anglican  church,  the  privy  council 
directed  that  ministers  of  the  church  of  England  be 
supported  and  that  the  laws  against  vice  be  enforced. 
Lord  Baltimore  returned  to  his  province  in  i68o,  and 
ignored  the  orders  of  the  council. 
Constitutional  I n  the  propHetor's  absence,  someof  the  spirit  of  Bacon's 
Struggle  rebellion  had  been  wafted  across  the  Potomac.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  insurrection  in  Virginia  doubtless  averted 
bloodshed  in  Maryland  and  extinguished  the  incipient 
Davis  and  Pate  rebellion  there.  Davis  and  Pate  were 
hanged,  peace  was  preserved  in  the  palatinate,  and  Thomas 
Notley  was  continued  as  Calvert's  deputy.  The  assembly 
placed  the  elective  franchise  on  a  more  liberal  basis  but, 
after  his  return,   Lord  Baltimore  annulled  the  new  rule 

and  restored  the  limitations 
of  1670.  The  proprietor 
had  not  only  his  veto,  but 
in  the  upper  house  of  the 
assembly  he  had  a  per- 
manent and  irreversible 
majority.  Most  of  the 
members  of  this  council 
were  Roman  Catholics,  re- 
latives, and  trusted  friends 
of  the  proprietor.  In  a 
community  where  Protest- 
ants outnumbered  Cath- 
olics more  than  ten  to  one, 
this  was  likely  to  provoke 

Charles  Calvert,  Third  Lord  Baltimore  OppOSltion.         Between      the 

oligarchical  council  and  the  democratic  burgesses  there 
arose  a  fierce  constitutional  struggle.  The  idea  of  a  feu- 
dal principality  was  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  times; 
manorial  and  proprietary  rights  were  irreconcilable  with 
the  principles  of  civil  equality  that  were  showing  life 
and  growth  in  all  the  American  and  English  colonies. 
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Soon  after  Lord  Baltimore's  return  to  Maryland,  the  i  6  8  o 
ever-active  Fendall  and  John  Coode,  an  English  clergy-  Political 
man  of  little  worth,  attempted  to  rouse  the  Protestants  '^''''"^'^ 
to  insurrection.  The  movement  was  quickly  crushed 
and  Fendall  was  fined 
and  banished.  Com- 
plaints of  favoritism 
for  Catholics,  many  of 
them  unfounded,  were 
continually  sent  to 
England  and,  in  1681, 
the  privy  council  noti- 
fied Lord  Baltimore 
that  sectarian  partiality 
would  not  be  tolerated. 
In  spite  of  the  exemp- 
tions of  the  charter, 
the  navigation  act  of 
1662  imposed  custom- 
house duties.  The 
collectors  for  the 
crown    accused     Lord 

Baltimore    of    interfer-  Augustine  Herman 

ing  with  their  work  and  the  king  preferred  a  claim  for 
revenues  thus  lost.  The  charges  were  persistently 
pushed  and  weakened  the  proprietary  government. 
The  increasing  tendency  of  the  British  administration 
to  treat  the  American  colonies  not  as  isolated  provinces 
but  as  a  connected  whole  was  irreconcilable  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Lord  Baltimore.  The  logic  of  events 
was  fast  undermining  the  palatinate. 

After  the  conquest  of  New  Sweden  by  the  Dutch  in   The  Duke's 
1655,  Governor  Stuyvesant  sent  Augustine  Herman  and  ^"nts**"^" 
Resolved  Waldron  as  envoys  to  the  Maryland  govern- 
ment.     Herman   began    by  claiming   nearlv  everything 
for  the  Dutch  and  ended  by  transferring  his  allegiance 
to  the   English  and  accepting  from  Lord   Baltimore  a 
manorial   grant  of  five   thousand  acres   on   Elk  River.    Bohemia 
The   English   king  had  given   New  Netherland  to  the  ^^"°'' 
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Penn's 
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I    6   8    I    duke   of  York,    but  the  grant  did   not  convey  title  to 

1685  the  lands  west  of  Delaware   Bay  which  were  expressly 

included  in  the  Maryland  charter.      In  spite  of  this,  the 

duke's  officers  trespassed   on    the    palatinate    by  taking 

charge  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  there. 

In  1 68 1,  King  Charles  granted  to  William  Penn  a 
province  north  of  Maryland  and  west  of  the  Delaware 
River.  This  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  bounded  "on  the 
South  by  a  Circle  drawne  at  twelve  miles  distance  from 
New  Castle  Northward  and  Westward  unto  the  beginning 
of  the  fortieth  degree  of  Northern  Latitude,  and  then  by 
a  streight  Line  Westward."  The  circle  would  not  reach 
to  the  fortieth  parallel  and  "the  beginning  of  the 
fortieth  degree"  might  mean  the  thirty-ninth  parallel. 
Penn  needed  a  bit  of  seacoast.  Bent  upon  that  salt- 
August,  1682  water  margin,  he  secured  from    the  duke  of  York  his 

claim  to  the  counties 
that  the  Dutch  had  taken 
from  the  Swedes — the 
greater  part  of  what  now 
constitutes  the  state  of 
Delaware.  Penn  must 
have  known  that  the 
duke  had  no  title  to  the 
lands  asked  for  and  both 
of  them  doubtless  knew 
that  the  duke's  father 
had  given  them  to  Lord 
Baltimore. 
A  Boundar)  ^^^Bf^^^H^^^V^^  Lord    Baltimore  pro- 

D'spute  N^^^^^^^^Rr  tested    against    the   con- 

templated  robbery   only 
to    find    that    "in    such 
matters    there    was     not 
much  profit  in  contend- 
ing against  princes."      In  April,  1684,  he  appointed  a 
council  of  nine  deputy-governors  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land.     In   November,  1685,  the  board  of  trade  decided 
that  the  Maryland  charter  included  only  "lands  unculti- 
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vated    and    inhabited    by  savages   whereas    the    land   in    i    6   8    c 
question  was  settled  by  Christians   before   Lord   Balti-   i    6   8    8 
more's  patent;"  a  verdict  against   Lord    Baltimore  on 
the  ground  of  hactenus  inculta!    Before  the  decision  was 
carried     into     execution,     there 
was  a  great  revolution  in  Eng- 
land.     The  boundary  question 
continued  to  vex  the  two  colo- 
nies for  many  years. 

In  1 67 1,  the  duke  of  York 
had  avowed  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic.  In  1685,  he  ascended 
the  throne  as  James  II.  The 
accession  of  such  a  monarch 
might  have  raised  new  hopes 
but  it  brought  added  danger. 
The  Maryland  charter  was  too 
liberal  to  meet  the  approval  of 
a  monarch  who  had  resolved  to 
subvert  the  liberties  of  England 
and  to  reduce  all  the  colonies 
to  a  direct  dependence  on  the 
crown.  In  1687,  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  was  issued  against  the  charter.  In  those  days, 
such  a  writ  seldom  failed  but,  before  James  II.  could 
get  judgment  against  Lord  Baltimore,  "the  people  of 
England  had  sat  in  judgment  on  their  king."  In  fact, 
the  ill  will  of  the  king  was  good  fortune  for  the  pro- 
prietor. Had  Lord  Baltimore  been  in  favor  with 
James  II.,  it  is  probable  that  no  part  of  his  proprietary 
rights  would  have  survived  the  revolution  of  1688. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Maryland,  the  proprietor  had  President 
sent  over  William  Joseph,  "a 'foolish,  wordy  man,"  as  Ej;;','**''' 
one  of  the  deputies  and  president  "upon  all  occasions 
of  business."      President  Joseph  took  the  oath  of  office  Octobers, 
and,  when  the  delegates   came  together  in   November,    '^^^ 
assured  them  that  "the  power  by  which  we  are  assembled 
here  is  undoubtedly  derived    from  God   to   the   king, 
and  from  the  king  to  his  excellency,   the  lord  proprie- 
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1689  tary,  and  from  his  said  lordship  to  us."  This  harangue 
and  the  demand  that  they  renew  their  oaths  of  fidelity 
alarmed  the  burgesses  and  made  worse  a  state  of  affairs 
already  bad. 

When  William  and  Mary  came  upon  the  English 
throne,  Lord  Baltimore  sent  a  messenger  with  orders  to 
his  council  in  Maryland  to  proclaim  the  new  monarchs. 
This  messenger  died  on  the  way  and  the  council  did 
not  make  the  proclamation.  Lord  Baltimore  sent  dupli- 
cate instructions  but,  before  they  reached  the  province, 
the  proprietary  power  was  overthrown  by  an  insurrec- 
tion. Until  the  recent  publication  of  the  Maryland 
archives  and  the  recovery  of  long-lost  records,  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  cause  of  the  uprising.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Maryland  magistrates  and  the  Roman 

Catholics  had  engaged  with 
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the  Indians  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestants. 
In  fact,  the  flight  of  King 
James  to  France  was  the 
occasion  of  an  anti-papist 
panic  in  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America. 
In  April,  1689,  John  Coode 
and  others  organized  "An 
Association  in  arms  for  the 
defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  for  asserting 
the  right  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  to  the 
province  of  Maryland  and 
'f;Ff"^I":"'''  ''';F    1   ^11  the  English  dominions." 

On    the    twenty-fifth   of 

Declaration-  of  Coode  and  J^ly,    1689,    the    aSSOciatioil 

the  Insurgents  pubHshed  a  "  Declaration." 

Two  days  later,  Coode  and  armed  men  "raised  up 
Potomack"  appeared  before  Saint  Marys.  The  pro- 
prietary party  fled  to  Mattapany  Fort  on  the  Patuxent 
River,   eight   miles   distant,   where   they  were   besieged 
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and  forced  to  surrender.  The  insurrection  was  wholly  i 
bloodless.  The  associators  then  sent  a  fulsome  address  i 
to  the  king  and  queen  and  called  a  convention  to  meet 
in  the  latter  part  of 
August.  Like  the  in- 
surrection at  Boston  that 
had  just  overthrown  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  the 
uprising  was  alleged  to 
be  in  support  of  William 
and  Mary  as  against  the 
deposed  James.  Many 
Protestants  "stood  stiffly 
up  for  the  proprietary's 
interest,"  but  the  cause 
that  had  gone  down  in 
England  could  not  tri- 
umph in  America. 

In  February,  1690, 
King  William  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  the 
address  and  continued  the 
associators  in  power.  In 
August,  the  English  at- 
torney-general was  direct- 
ed to  proceed  by  writ  of 
scire  facias  against  Lord 
Baltimore's     charter 
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In  the  following  year.  Queen  March  12, 
Mary  wrote  to  the  grand  committee  of  the  association  '^'' 
that  the  province  had  been  taken  under  the  king's  direct 
control,  that  Sir  Lionel  Copley  had  been  appointed 
governor,  and  that  they,  the  grand  committee,  were 
to  administer  the  government  in  the  names  of  their 
majesties  until  the  governor's  arrival.  Copley  was 
commissioned  in  the  following  August  and  arrived 
in  Maryland  in  March,  1692.  Lord  Baltimore's 
pecuniary  rights  were  recognized  and  his  political 
authority  withdrawn.  Maryland  had  become  a  royal 
colony. 
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If  Lord  Baltimore  had  been  present  in  the  province, 
he  might  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
The  revolution  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  small 
cabal  of  ambitious  men  who  used  Coode  to  capture  the 
common  people,  to  permit  the  more  subtle  instigators 
of  the  plot  to  screen  themselves  if  necessary,  and  to 
utilize  the  fear  of  the  Indians  and  the  distrust  of  the 
Catholics.  The  new  monarchs  wished  to  draw  into  close 
dependence  on  the  crown  the  American  colonies  that 
their  predecessors  had  bestowed  with  lavish  hand.  Incli- 
nation and  interest  prompted  them  to  put  Protestants  in 
power  and  so  they  sustained  the  revolutionary  party  and 
sent  a  royal  governor  to  Maryland.  The  action  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  seems  to  have  been  as  arbitrary  as  any 
charged  against  the  house  of  Stuart.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  province  was  restored  to  the  grandson  of 
the  deposed  proprietor. 


NEW  Netherland  had  long  been  closely  crowded   1664 
by    the    English  colonists    on   its  borders   and    1690 
threatened   by   English   envy   of  Dutch    com-   Purpose  and 
merce.     Its  open  port  at  Manhattan   made  difficult  the  Opp°«""'ty 
enforcement  of  the   English  navigation   laws  and  made 
easy  a  coastwise  traffic  that  cut  down  the  royal  revenue 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year.      In  September,  1664,  this 
rich  prize,  the  strategic  key  of  the  continent,  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  scheming  of  Clarendon,  King  Charles's  chan- 
cellor.    This  plunder  might  be  made  the  fulcrum  for  a 
lever  with   which   to   press   the   chartered   colonies  into 
submission  to  a  policy  of  personal  rule  and  Clarendon 
intended   to   secure   for    his    master   the   full    benefit    of 
Nicolls's  bloodless  victory. 

For  his  purpose,  a  firm  grasp  and  a  strong  govern-   The  Gift  of 
ment  directly  pendent   from   the  throne  were   desirable.   ^"  ^"^v"^ 
James,  duke   of  York,  was  brother  to  Charles    II.  and 
heir  to  kingly  power.      When  the  duke  became  king,  the 
duchy  would  become  a  royal  province.     Several  months 
prior  to  the  fall  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  king,  in  consid- 
eration  of  an   annual   payment  of  "forty   Beaver   skins 
when   they   shall   be   demanded    or  within   Ninety  days 
after,"  granted   to   the   duke  a  magnificent  domain  that   March  12, 
included   New   Netherland,   with  full   power   to  govern   l^^^l^^^ 
"according  to  such  Laws,  Orders,  Ordinances,  Directions,   1664 
and  Instruments  as  by  our  said  Dearest  Brother  or  his 
Assigns  shall  be  established.     ...     So  always  as  the 
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1664  said  Statutes  Ordinances  and  proceedings  be  not  contrary 
to  but  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
Laws,  Statutes  &  Government  of  this  Our  Realm  of 
England."  The  right  of  hearing  and  determining  appeals 
was  reserved  for  the  king. 
Royal  The  modifying  words,  "as  near  as  conveniently  may 

Commissioners  ^^  agreeable,"  might  be  credited  to  brotherly  affection, 
but  the  patent  has  been  called  "the  most  despotic  instru- 
ment recorded  in  the  colonial  archives  of  England."  A 
royal  commission,  consisting  of  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls, 

two  other  offi- 
cers  in  the 
royal  army, 
and    Samuel 

Autograph  of  Richard  Nicolls  IVIaverlclc        a 

bitter  enemy  of  Massachusetts,  were  invested  with  "full 
power  in  all  matters,  military  and  civil,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies"  and  instructed  to  subdue  the  Dutch  and  to 
increase  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Nicolls  had  been 
AprU  2  commissioned  as  deputy-governor  of  the  duke's  domain. 

Governor  Fort  Orange  was  rechristened  Albany,  a  name  drawn 

Nicolls  fj.Qj^   |.j^g   Scottish  title   of  the   duke   of  York,   Esopus 

became  Kingston,  and  Long  Island  took  the  English 
name  of  Yorkshire.  The  New  England  volunteers  were 
discharged  and,  when  the  conciliatory  Nicolls  proposed 
to  the  chief  burghers  that,  instead  of  going  back  to  Hol- 
land, they  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
Charles,  Stuyvesant  and  nearly  all  the  others  thankfully 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  duke  had  granted  to  Lord 
John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  two  of  the  Caro- 
lina proprietors,  the  territory  now  known  as  New  Jersey, 
but  Nicolls  knew  nothing  of  the  transfer  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1665,  when  Philip  Carteret  arrived  as  governor 
of  the  ceded  province.  The  Dutch  on  the  Delaware 
gave  easy  submission  but  the  eastern  boundary  presented 
greater  difficulties.  The  controversy  with  Connecticut 
was  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  joint  commission. 
About  twenty  years  later,  the  boundary  was  established 
essentially  as  it  is  today. 
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Nicolls  then  turned  his  attention  to  legislation  and  1665 
drew  up  what  are  known  as  "the  duke's  laws."  These  The  Duke's 
"laws"  prescribed  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  made  ^^"'^ 
no  provision  for  schools  or  town-meetings,  and  withheld 
many  political  privileges  to  which  the  English  settlers 
had  been  accustomed.  The  high  sheriff  and  the  justices 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  "Governour"  and  were  to  hold 
office  at  his  pleasure.  They,  with  the  governor  and 
his  council,  were  to  meet  yearly  at  New  York  as  the 
law-making  power.  The  action  of  this  court  of  assizes 
was  subordinate,  primarily,  to  the  will  of  Nicolls  and, 
secondarily,  to  the  approval  of  the  duke  of  York.  In 
February,  1665,  Nicolls  notified  the  inhabitants  of  Long 
Island  "That  upon  the  last  day  of  this  present  fFebruary, 
at  Hempsteed  upon  Long  Island,  shall  be  held  a  Generall 
Meeting  which  is  to  consist  of  Deputyes  chosen  by  the 
major  part  of  the  freeman  only,  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood, of  all  Persons  rated  according  to  their  Estates, 
whether  English  or  Dutch."  When  the  delegates  assem- 
bled on  the  first  day  of  March,  Nicolls,  instead  of  per- 
mitting them  to  frame  their  own  laws  after  the  English 
fashion,  "promulgated"  the  first  code  of  English  law  in 
New  York.  The  "  Yorkshiremen,"  largely  emigrants 
from  New  England  and  sorely  disappointed  in  the  denial 
of  popular  representation,  "reproached  and  vilified"  the 
deputy-governor.  But  Nicolls  insisted  upon  his  authority 
and  the  delegates  submitted  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible.  This  first  assembly  was  the  last  while  Nicolls 
was  in  power. 

In  the  Long  Island  Yorkshire,  the  code  was  promptly  Transforma- 
enforced  ;  in  New  York  and  along  the  Hudson,  a  slower  "°" 
change  was  permitted.  Dutch  forms  were  gradually 
abolished  and  the  municipal  government  was  anghcized; 
schepen,  burgomaster,  and  schout  became  mayor,  alder- 
man, and  sheriflF.  The  Dutch  may  have  grumbled  but 
they  made  no  formal  opposition  or  protest.  Although 
the  Dutch  outnumbered  the  English  three  to  one,  the 
conquered  settlement  was  transformed  into  an  English 
province  in  less  than  a  year.      But  New  Amsterdam  was 
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1665  strangely  cosmopolitan,  Stuyvesant  had  more  in  common 
1668  with  the  austere  New  Englander  than  with  his  own 
people,  and  numerous  English  settlements  had  been 
established  in  New  Netherland. 
The  French  The  seizure  of  New  Netherland  precipitated  a  war 
and  the  ^y^^^  ^^^^  been  brewing  since  the  accession  of   Charles  II. 

The  war  with  the  Dutch  was  little  felt  in  the  American 
colonies  but  war  with  the  French  was  a  different  thing. 
When,  alarmed  at  the  English  triumph,  Louis  XIV. 
declared  war,  the  English  colonies  in  America  were  ordered 
to  conquer  Canada  —  a  task  that  took  a  hundred  years. 
The  movement  roused  but  little  enthusiasm  in  the 
colonies  and  the  only  measures  taken  were  some  mild 
attempts  to  stir  the  Mohawks  to  freshened  enmity  against 
the  French.  In  1663,  the  Canada  company  surrendered 
its  rights  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  at  once  adopted  a  policy 
of  conquest.  In  1665,  the  three  upper  nations  of  the 
Iroquois  sent  ambassadors  to  the  French  to  sue  for  peace. 
Early  in  1666,  Courcelles  went  with  five  hundred  men 
to  attack  the  recalcitrant  Mohawks.  When  he  learned 
that  New  Netherland  was  New  York,  he  abandoned  the 
unfortunate  expedition  and  "with  faces  about,  and  great 
sylence  and  dilligence,  return'd  towards  Cannada."  In  his 
declaration  that  "the  king  of  England  did  grasp  at  all 
America,"  the  surprised  Frenchman  told  the  exact  truth. 
July  31,  1667  By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  England  gave  up  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  kept  New  York.  Notwithstanding  Nicolls's 
intrigues,  Mohawk  and  Oneida  chiefs  went  to  Quebec 
and  promised  submission  to  the  French.  The  whole 
northern  frontier  of  the  English  colonies  was  now  left 
exposed. 
NicoUs  leaves  After  the  clipping  of  New  Jersey  from  his  prov- 
New  York  jncc,  Nicolls  had  often  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
office  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1668,  he  bore 
with  him  from  New  York  the  good  will  of  all  classes, 
even  of  those  among  whom  he  had  come  as  a  conqueror. 
His  name  stands  preeminent  among  royal  governors  in 
America  for  moderation  and  integrity.  His  successor 
was  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace. 
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The  city  that  Lovelace  found  extended  from  the  lower   1668 
end  of  the  island  to   the   stout  palisade  at  the  line  of  Governor 
Wall  Street.      North  and  south  ran  a  thoroughfare   that  Lovelace 
seems  narrow  to  the  visitor  from  the  roomy  West  and 
South.      Beyond   the   gate   in   the  palisade,   the    people 
called  the  road  Heere  Wegh.     At  nightfall,  the  watch- 
man shut  the  gate  and  Heere  Wegh  without  was  severed 
from  Heere  Straat  within.     On  each  side  of  the  Heere 
Straat  were  about  two  hundred  brick  houses  that  stood 
with  gable  end  toward  the  street,  much  after  the  manner 
of  Holland.      Between  the  Heere  Straat  and  the  Hud- 
son,   the   land   was    high;  toward   the   East   River  were 
marshes   and  a    tangle    of  watercourses,   for   a  trace   of 
which  one  would  vainly  seek  today.      In  winter,  the  boys   a  Manhattan 
coasted  downhill  directly  over  the  site  of  the  New  York   ^"'^^'''^ 
stock    ex- 
change; in 
summer  ,^^ 
evenings  ^ 
they 
drove 
home   the 
cows   that 
pastured 
where  the 
custom- 
house 

StOodin  A  Dutch  Tavern  in  Beaver  Street,  New  York 

1900  and  herded  the  sheep  that  fed  where  the  street  is 
undermined  by  the  vaults  of  the  national  subtreasury. 
In  the  space  now  bounded  by  Whitehall,  Bridge,  and 
State  streets  and  the  Bowling  Green  stood  Fort  James. 
Beyond  the  palisade  were  favorite  suburban  resorts, 
such  as  the  "common"  (the  site  of  the  city  hall  and  its 
park)  and  the  "kissing  bridge"  (near  the  corner  of 
Chatham  and  Roosevelt  streets)  "over  which  no  right 
minded  young  Hollander  suffered  his  buxom  companion 
to  pass  unsaluted."  The  "Great  Bouwerie"  where  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  made  his  home  was  "away  out  in  the 
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669  country,"  as  far  out  as  Tenth  Street.     They  who  Hved 

670  along  the  sound  went  to  town  by  way  of  Hell  Gate  and 
a  ferryman's  boat  made  trips  to  Breukelen.  Along  the 
Hudson  were  farms  and  Dutch  towns,  while  beyond 
Albany,  doing  picket  duty,  stood  Schenectady. 

In  1670,  Governor  Lovelace  established  the  first  New 
York  exchange  at  the  canal  bridge  (corner  of  Bridge  and 
Broad  streets)  —  an  Americanized  Rialto  —  where,  from 
eleven  to  twelve  of  every  Friday  morning,  New  York 
merchants  met  to  talk  and  trade.  The  place  was  well 
chosen;  the  great  breweries  were  hard  by.  Old  writers 
tell  us  of  various  wines  and  of  "kill-devil"  punches  of 
brandy  and  West  India  rum,  but  brewing  was  the  most 
thriving  industry  of  the  city.  The  brewers  had  enough 
of  influence  to  give  their  name  to  their  thoroughfare, 
Brouwer  Straat,  now  the  less  limpid  Stone  Street. 

When   the   patient  Swedes  were   forced   to   resist  the 
■"^  ^      ^  absolute  rule  at  which  the  duke  of  York  was 

aiming,  Lovelace,  in  September,  1669,  wrote 
to  his  lieutenant  in  the  southern  settlements 
suggesting  "seuerity  &  laying  such  Taxes  on 
them  as  may  not  giue  them  liberty  to  Enter- 
taine  any  other  thoughts  but  how  to  discharge 
them."  When  some  of  the  Long  Island 
towns  refused  to  pay  the  tax  ordered  by  the 
governor  for  purposes  of  defense  on  the 
ground  that  "we  are  deprived  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen,"  the  votes  of  those  towns 
were  censured  as  "scandalous,  illegal  and 
seditious"  and  were  ordered  to  be  burned  in 
public.  But  the  cremation  of  the  votes  was 
feeble  cautery  for  the  wounded  feelings  of 
the  yeomen  and  did  not  put  the  forts  in 
order.  All  this  and  more  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Dutch  when,  three  years 
later,  Evertsen  came  with  his  fleet  to  play  out  the  game 
of  tit-for-tat  that  Nicolls  had  begun. 

In  1670,  the  triple  alliance  of  England,  Sweden, 
and   Holland   was   dissolved   and   England   and    France 
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agreed  to  join   in  war  against  the   Netherlands.     Then   1670 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  came  to  the  front  and  the   i    6   7  3 

far-away    kinsmen     of  v 

the  warring  Dutch  and  ^qa^ul   QX-       7  ^V  —-• 

English    heard    vague  •^         J 

rumors  of  great  deeds. 

In    February,    1672,  ^^-r""'^       p  /     0/ 

Lovelace    was   warned  C^sjt^^^  olcrttCA^tC^ 

and,  in  March,  he  was  ^^^^w—- 

ordered    to     strengthen  Autograph  of  Francis  Lovelace 

the  fortifications  of  New  York  but  he  saw  no  dan- 
ger. In  the  spring  of  1673  there  were  rumors  of  a 
Dutch  fleet  coming.  The  threatened  storm  passed  by 
and  New  York  slept  in  conscious  strength  —  pro- 
tected by  a  worthless  fort  and  its  garrison  of  fourscore 
men ! 

On  the    last  Monday   of  July,    1673,   ^   Dutch  fleet  The  Dutch 
anchored  off  Staten   Island.     There,   by  accident  rather  Retake  the 
than  design,  Evertsen,  the  Dutch  commander,  heard  of 
the  eighty  men,  the  worthless  walls,  the  dismounted  guns 
and  rotting  carriages,  and  the  discontent  of  the  people 
of  New  York,  some  of  which  he  had  heard  before.     In 
serenity  of  mind,  Lovelace  was  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  Winthrop,  governor  of  Connecticut.     Two  days  later, 
Evertsen  moved  up  the  bay  with  his    Dutch  ships  and  juiy  30=: 
sixteen   hundred  men,  opened  fire,  landed  six  hundred   "^"^"^^  ^ 
soldiers,  and  stormed  the  fort. 

Defense  was  useless.  Captain  Manning  surrendered  Revivification 
to  Captain  Anthony  Colve  and,  nine  years  after  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  English  garrison  marched  out  of  the  fort  with 
the  honors  of  war.  Edward  Palmes  of  New  London 
sent  word  "post  hast  for  his  Majesties  speciall  seruice" 
to  Governor  Leverett  of  Massachusetts  that  "  New 
Yorke  was  taken  Wednesday  last  with  the  loss  of  one 
man  on  each  side."  The  Dutch  blow  at  New  York  was 
as  sudden  as  the  English  blow  at  New  Amsterdam.  By 
the  wonder-working  magic  of  a  Dutch  "  Presto,  change ! " 
New  Orange  flourished  where  New  Amsterdam  and 
New  York   had   been  and  New  Netherland  came  back 
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from  the  grave  once  more  to  claim  its  own.  The  Dutch 
commodore  proclaimed  Captain  Colve  governor-general 
of  the  country  and  set  sail  for  Holland,  Colve  retained 
two  war  vessels  for  his  defense  but  could  not  have  felt 
very  sure  of  his  ability  to  hold  what  he  so  easily  had 
obtained.  But  the  duke  of  York  was  deemed  a  papist 
and  New  England  Puritans  had  little  inclination  to  take 
up  arms  to  regain  New  York  for  him.  The  year  went 
by  with  one  side  muttering  sullenly  and  the  other  side 
praying  for  aid  from  Holland. 

The  peace  of  Westminster  restored  New  Netherland  to 
England  and  rumors  of  the  cession  reached  Colve  in  May, 
1674.  The  New  Orange  Dutch  swore  that  they  would 
hold  the  province  "by  fighting  so  long  as  they  could 
stand  with  one  leg  and  fight  with  one  hand"  but  some 

of  them  lived  to  smoke 
their  pipes  as  obedient 
English  subjects  for 
many  prosperous  years. 
A  new  patent  to  the 
duke  of  York  was  issued 
in  June  and  the  treaty 
was  proclaimed  at  New 
York  in  July.  The 
king  appointed  Major 
Edmund  Andros  to  re- 
ceive the  surrender  and 
the  duke  of  York  com- 
missioned him  to  govern 
in  his  name.  Colve  ab- 
solved the  officials  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Holland  and  turned  over  the  province  to  Andros. 
English  names  were  restored,  English  laws  were  reestab- 
lished, and  the  routine  of  life  went  on  as  before. 

Andros  was  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Andrews,  he  had  no  sense  of  humor, 
no  appreciation  of  the  condition  of  the  English  in 
America,  and  no  tolerance  for  political  views  that  differed 
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from  his  own.  His  administration,  although  arbitrary  in  i  6  7  4 
form,  was  mild  in  practice.  The  Manhattan  settlement  1675 
antedated  the  Pilgrim  planting,  but  New  York  numbered 
not  more  than  seven  thousand  persons  while  New 
England  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  In  the 
next  four  years,  the  population  increased  a  third  or  more. 
There  was  complete  freedom  of  conscience  and  Andros 
reported  that  ministers  were  scarce  and  religions  many. 

The    suppression    of   the    contraband    trade    brought  Commerce 
New    York    into    closer   relations    with   seaports    of  the  !?** 

1  J  1  1     T-        1-    1  •  •        Corporaaons 

mother  country  and  strengthened  English  sentiment  in 
a  people  of  peculiarly  cosmopolitan  character.  Small 
vessels  still  carried  on  a  prosperous  coastwise  trade  and 
exchanged  breadstuffs  and  provisions  for  tobacco  with 
the  planters  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  increasing 
commerce  demanded  more  ample  accommodations  and  a 
mole  or  dock  was  built  in  the  East  River  to  protect  the 
shipping  from  the  rapid  currents  caused  by  the  tides. 
The  governor  and  council,  acting  for  the  duke,  incor- 
porated a  company  "  for  Settleing  a  Fishery  in  these  januan  8, 
parts;"  the  shares  were  fixed  at  ten  pounds  each.  This  '^'^ 
is  said  to  be  the  first  strictly  business  corporation  created 
by  an  American  colony. 

The  patent  of  1674  reinvested  the  duke  of  York  with   Andros  and 
authority   over    all    territory    conveyed    by    his    original   ^-gi^j^b^orf 
grant.      When,  in    1635,  ^^^  members  of  the  Plymouth 
council  divided  New  England  among  themselves.  Long 
Island  was  included  in  the  share  of  the  earl  of  Stirling. 
In  1663,  the  duke  of  York  had  bought  up  all  the  Stir- 
ling  claims;  he    now   strengthened   his    claim    to    Long 
Island  by  securing  a  new  release  thereof.     New  Jersey 
was  again  passed  over  to  Carteret,  but  Andros  never  lost  juiy29, 16-4 
an  opportunity  to  urge  his  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
alienated    territory  and   to    interfere   in   its   government. 
When    King    Philip's   war  broke   out,  Andros   wrote   to  July  4, 16-5 
Governor  Winthrop  that  he  was  very  much  troubled  at 
the  "  hard  disasters  in  those  parts,  being  so  overpowered 
by  such  heathen,"  and  added:  "I  intend,  God  willing,  to 
set  out    this  evening  and  to  make  the  best  of  my  way 
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I  6  7  5  to  Connecticut  River,  His  Royal  Highnesses  bounds 
1677  there."  He  sailed  with  three  sloops  and  a  force  of 
soldiers  and  landed  at  Saybrook  to  read  the  duke's 
patent  and  his  own  commission.  He  doubtless  had 
intended  to  garrison  the  fort  but  Connecticut  troops  and 
Captain  Bull  were  already  there.  Andros  sailed  back  to 
New  York  and  the  duke  of  York  gave  orders  that  the 
line  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  be  observed  as  the 
boundary. 

In   his   efforts    to  combat    French   influence,   Andros 
appointed  Robert  Livingston   secretary  of  the   board   of 
commissioners  of  Indian  affairs,  probably  the  most  fruit- 
ful appointment  of  his  administration.      Beyond  the  Alle- 
ghenies  lay  the  seat  of  a  great  empire  but  between  it  and 
the    English   settlers   of  the    seaboard    was   a  wall  from 
thirty-five    hundred    to    seven  thousand   feet   in   height. 
Through    that    wall,    five    rivers   cut,    the    James,    the 
Potomac,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Hud- 
son.    Today  the  valley 
of  each  is  a  roadway  to 
the  West  but  then  only 
one  offered  easy  passage. 
The    Hudson     and    its 
affluent,    the    Mohawk, 
led    to    short    and  easy 
portages   whence  waters 
flowed  to  the  nearest  of 
the  great  lakes.     By  this 
course,  thus  opened  up 
by  nature,  railroads  and 
canals  first  pushed  their 
way   into  the  West,  but 
there  then  dwelt  the  Iro- 
quois.    The  fierce  war- 
Andros's  Coat  of  Arms  j-iors  of  the  Five  Nations 

held  the  key  of  the  continent  and  that  key  must  be 
secured  for  the  English-speaking  race.  In  1677,  repre- 
sentatives of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  York  met  the 
sachems  in  conference  at  Albany  and  made  with  them  a 
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Strong  alliance.  This  was  a  foreshadow  of  the  contest  i  6  7 
that  was  to  shake  two  continents;  it  was  the  germ  of  the  i  6  8 
idea  of  colonial  union. 

In  1677,  Andros  visited  England;  in  1678,  he  returned  Andros  is 
to  New  York  as  Sir  Edmund  and  with  a  new  commission  ^^"f*^  ^° 
as  vice-admiral.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  had  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York  and  heiress  to  the 
English  throne.  This  union  went  far  toward  reconciling 
the  New  York  Dutch  to  English  rule.  In  1680,  Andros 
arrested  Carteret  in  New  Jersey  for  exercising  jurisdiction 
and  collecting  customs  within  the  duke's  domain.  Partly 
as  a  consequence  of  this  action,  he  was  called  back  to 
England  and  Lieutenant  Anthony  Brockholls  went  down 
from  Albany  to  direct  the  government.  In  England, 
Andros  received  full  exoneration  and  became  a  gentle- 
man of  the  king's  privy  chamber. 

The  warrant  for  the  collection  of  customs  had  expired 
just  before  Andros's  recall  and,  by  oversight,  had  not  been 
renewed.  When  William  Dyer,  late  of  Rhode  Island  but 
now  the  duke's  collector  of  customs  at  New  York,  detained 
goods  for  non-payment  of  duties,  he  was  indicted  and  sent 
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to  England  for  trial.  As  it  was  found  that  Dyer  had 
"done  nothing  amiss,"  he  was  returned  to  New  York  as 
"surveyor-general  of  his  Majesty's  customs  in  the  Ameri- 
can Plantations."      Practically  asserting  the  doctrine  of  no 
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1680  taxation  without  representation,  the  grand  jury  presented 
1683   the  grievances  of  the  province  and  called  for  a  governor, 
a  council,  and  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  freeholders. 

In  1680,  the  duke  of  York  released  the  Jerseys  and, 
in  1 68 1,  the  king  issued  the  Pennsylvania  charter.  With 
colonial  assemblies  at  their  very  doors  it  was  natural  that 
the  New  Yorkers  should  demand  the  same  for  them- 
selves. Their  petition  reached  the  duke  at  a  favorable 
moment.  He  had  met  so  many  difficulties,  annoyances, 
and  complaints  that  he  was  inclined  to  sell  his  province, 
when  William  Penn  whispered  to  him:  "Don't  think  of 
such  a  thing.  Just  give  it  self-government  and  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble." 

The  duke  of  York  had  no  fondness  for  popular  assem- 
blies but  he  promised  the  demanded  reforms.  As  suc- 
cessor to  Andros  and  Brockholls,  he  sent  Colonel 
Thomas  Dongan,  who  proved  to  be  an  able  administrator 

and  a  sagacious,  prudent 
magistrate.  He  arrived  at 
New  York  late  in  August, 
1683,  with   instructions 

Autograph  of  Thomas  Dongan  «  forthwith   tO    Call    together 

Fredericke  Phillipps,  Stephen  Courtland  and  soe  many 
more  of  the  most  eminent  inhabitants  of  New  Yorke, 
not  exceeding  tenn,  to  be  of  my  Councill."  He  was 
also  instructed  to  issue  writs  "with  all  convenient  speed 
wherein  you  shall  expresse  that  I  [the  duke] 
have  thought  fitt  that  there  shall  be  a  Generall  assembly 
of  all  the  Freeholders,  by  the  persons  who  they  shall 
choose  to  represent  them  in  order  to  consulting  with 
yourselfe  and  the  said  Councill  what  laws  are  fitt  and 
necessary  to  be  made."  The  number  of  representatives 
was  not  to  exceed  eighteen  and,  "when  the  said  assem- 
bly soe  elected  shalbe  mett  at  the  time  and  place  directed, 
you  shall  lett  them  know  that  for  the  future  it  is  my 
resolucion  that  the  said  Generall  Assembly  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  consult  and  debate  among  themselves  all 
matters  as  shall  be  apprehended  proper  to  be  established 
for   laws     .     .     .     and   that   if    such    laws   shalbe   pro- 
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pounded    as   shall    appeare   to  mee  to  be  for  the  mani-   1683 
fest  good  of  the  Country  in  generall  and  not  prejudiciall 
to  me,  I  will  assent  unto  and  confirme  them.     ...   a  Popular 
In   all  cases  you  are  to  have  a  negative  voice  to  refuse   ^^'^'"'^'y 
all  Laws  that  are  presented  to  you;  and  when  you  shall 
have  given   your   consent   to    such    laws    as    shalbe  soe 
agreed,  you  shall  by  the  first  opportunity  transmitt  the 
same  to  me     ...     to  the  end  that  I  may  ratifye  and 
confirme  the  same  if  I  shall  approve,  or  reject  them  if  I 
doe  not  thinke  them  reasonable."     The  instructions  did 
not  specifically  state  but  they  did  clearly  imply  that  no 
tax  was  to  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly. 
No  English  colony  in  America  had  a  more  democratic 
form  of  government — but  it  was  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. 

The  first  New  York  assembly  met  at  Fort  James  in  The  First 
October,  1683.     Its  eighteen  members  represented  con-  New  York 

•  -11°  1  CL  J  T  Assembly 

stituencies  as  widely  separated  as  Schenectady,  Long 
Island,  Marthas  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  Pemaquid 
(Maine).  Its  first  act  had  the  misleading  title:  "The 
Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  granted  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York  and  its 
dependencies."  This  able  paper  vested  legislative 
authority  in  the  governor,  the  council,  and  "the  people 
met  in  general  assembly."  It  assured  religious  freedom 
to  all  peaceable  persons  "which  profess  faith  in  God  by 
Jesus   Christ"   and   plainly   declared    that  "  no  aid,   tax, 

or  imposition  whatsoever  shall  be  levied  on  any  The  charter 
of  his  majesties  subjects  within  this  province  or  their  of  liberties 
estate  upon  any  manner  of  color  or  pretense,  but  by  the 
act  and  consent  of  the  governor,  council,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  general  assembly."  It  was  jeweled 
with  reminders  of  magna  charta,  the  confirmation  ^of  the 
charters,  the  petition  of  rights  of  1628  in  England,  and 
the  expressed  hopes,  aspirations,  and  demands  of  the 
people  of  the  province.  The  duke  waited  a  year  before 
he  signed  and  sealed  the  "charter"  and  ordered  that  it  be 
sent  across  the  sea.  For  some  reason,  the  sending  was 
delayed  —  the  signed  charter  never  reached  New  York. 
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Other  acts  provided  revenues  for  the  duke  and  divided   1684 
the  province  into  twelve  counties,  the   significant  names    1685 
of  some  of  which  still  show  upon  the  map  —  Winches- 
ter, Dutchess,  Ulster,   Orange,   Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk, 
etc.     After  a  session  of  nearly  three  weeks,  the  assembly- 
adjourned. 

In  July,  1684,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  then  gov-   Anew 
ernor  of  Virginia,  and  Governor  Dongan  of  New  York   Covenant 

.  .  ^  with  the 

met  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany,  as  Jef-  imquois 
reys  of  Virginia  and  Andros  of  New  York  had  in  1677. 
The  Virginia  governor  acted  for  Maryland  also  and 
Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  appeared  as  the  agent  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Canada  and  New  York  had  advanced  con- 
flicting claims  to  sovereignty  over  the  country  south  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  solution  of  the  controversy 
turned  upon  the  independence  of  the  Iroquois.  Not- 
withstanding French  diplomacy  and  threats,  the  sachems 
renewed  their  covenant  with  the  English  and  asked  that  July  30 
the  arms  of  the  duke  of  York  should  be  placed  on  the 
Mohawk  castles  as  a  protection  against  their  enemies. 
Although  they  did  not  realize  that  this  would  be  regarded 
as  an  avowal  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
the  prestige  of  the  English  was  thereby  increased  and  a 
substantial  monopoly  of  the  coveted  Indian  trade  was 
secured. 

In  1685,  the  duke  of  York  became  James  II.  and  Anew 
New  York  became  a  royal  province.  Charles  II.  died  '^'"6="^"° 
on  the  sixth  of  February;  on  the  third,  of  March  the 
New  York  charter  of  liberties  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  lords  of  trade,  and  (so  runs  the  record)  "the  several 
powers  and  privileges  therein  granted  being  considered, 
His  Majesty  [who  as  duke  had  signed  and  sealed  the 
document]  doth  not  think  fitt  to  confirm  the  same."  In 
a  list  of  "observacions  upon  the  charter  of  New  York" 
read  that  day,  occurs  this  one  especially  significant: 
"The  words  The  People  met  in  General  Assembly  are 
not  used  in  any  other  Constitution  in  America;  but  only 
the  words  General  Assembly T  With  an  increase  of  salary 
from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds,  payable  out 
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of  the  revenues  of  the  province,  Dongan  was  commis- 
sioned anew  as  "Captain  General  and  Governor  in  chief" 
and  instructed  "  to  Declare  Our  Will  &  pleasure  that 
the  said  Bill  or  Charter  of  Franchises  bee  forthwith 
repealed  &  disallowed,  as  thp  same  is  hereby  Repealed, 
determined  &  made  void.  But  you  are  nevertheless 
with  our  said  Council  to  continue  the  Dutys  &  Imposi- 
tions therein  mentioned  to  bee  raised  untill  you  shall  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council  settle  such  Taxes  and  Impo- 
sitions as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  our  Gov- 
ernment of  New  York." 

Dongan  was  directed  "to  observe  in  the  passing  of 
Laws  that  the  Stile  of  Enacting  the  same.  By  the  Gov- 
ernor &  Council,  bee  henceforth  used  and  noe  other." 
No  minister  was  to  be  preferred  by  the  Catholic  gov- 
ernor to  any  benefice  in  the  province  without  a  certificate 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  "  of  his  being  con- 
formable to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  and  no  schoolmaster  was  to  be  "permitted 
to  come  from  England  &  to  keep  school  within  Our 
Province  of  New  York  without  the  license  of  the  said 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  .  .  .  All  persons  of 
what  Religion  soever  [were  to  be  permitted]  quietly  to 
inhabit  within  your  Government  without  giving  them  any 
disturbance  or  disquiet  whatsoever  for  or  by  reason  of 
their  differing  Opinions  in  matters  of  Religion."  Par- 
ticular encouragement  was  to  be  given  to  the  trade  of  the 
Royal  African  company  of  England  and  no  person  was 
to  keep  any  press  for  printing  and  no  matter  was  to  be 
printed  without  "especial  leave  &  license  first  obtained." 

Of  course,  the  veto,  the  instructions,  and  the  omission 
of  any  reference  to  a  legislative  assembly  signified  unmis- 
takably that  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  had 
untied  his  hands.  He  now  was  free  to  put  into  oper- 
ation a  plan  that  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations  had 
had  on  the  anvil  for  a  full  decade.  New  England  and 
New  York  were  to  be  joined  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
was  to  be  transferred  from  the  king's  privy  chamber  to 
America  as  their  governor-general.     The  record  of  the 
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meeting  of  the  committee  of  trade  and  plantations  held  1686 
at  Whitehall  within  a  month  of  the  death  of  King  Charles, 
King  James  being  then  and  there  present,  contains  the 
following:  "And  as  to  the  government  of  New  York  His 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  direct  that  it  be  assimilated  to  the 
Constitution  that  shall  be  agreed  on  for  New  England  to 
which  it  is  adjoining,"  Several  governors  of  New  York 
had  recommended  a  consolidation,  the  inclination  of 
king  and  council  lay  parallel,  and  the  French  monarch, 
by  his  policy  of  aggression  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  afforded  a  convenient  pretext. 

In  spite  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  times,  the  city  The  Dongan 
of  New  York  received  a  charter  that  was  one  of  the  c^"'" 
most  liberal  ever  bestowed  upon  a  colonial  city  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  prepared  by  Mayor  Nicholas  Bayard  and 
Recorder  James  Graham.  Mayor,  recorder,  and  sheriff 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  but  the  municipal 
legislature  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  charter 
also  contained  a  grant  of  vacant  land  in  and  near  the 
city,  by  which  an  immediate  income  was  vested  in  the 
municipality. 

The  story  of  the  ending  of  the  New  York  assembly  The 
may  be  quickly  told.     The  second  meeting  of  the  first  ^^'^^  ^^^ 
legislature  was  begun  in    1684.      Before  the  time  for  a 
third  session  came,  Charles  II.  died  and  Governor  Don- 
gan dissolved  the  body,  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  elec-   August  13, 
tion    of    representatives.      A    second    assembly    met    in    "^^5 
October,  1685,  adjourned  to  September,.  1686,  and  was 
prorogued  to  March,  1687.     After  Dongan's  receipt  of 
his   new  instructions,   this    legislature  was   dissolved    by  januan-  20, 
proclamation.      Dongan   and    his    council   then   assumed    '^^^ 
the  power  of  enacting  laws  and  imposing  taxes  without 
regard  to  the  voice  of  "the  people  met  in  general  assem- 
bly" or  otherwise.     By  order  of  the  king. 

When  the  French  organized  an  expedition  against  the   Dongan  and 
Five    Nations,    Dongan    sent   word   to   the    Iroquois   to   ^enonviiie 
bring  their  women  and  children  within  his  lines  for  care 
and   protection.      Denonville,  the  new  governor  of  Can- 
ada, despaired  of  success  by  conquest  and  urged  his  king 
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6  8  6  to  buy  the  province  of  New  York.  Dongan,  not  to  be 
outdone,  urged  the  annexation  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Jersey  to  New  York.  The  French 
marquis  and  the  English  colonel  understood  the  value  of 
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First  Page  of  the  Dongan  Charter 

the  prize  for  which  their  masters  were  striving.  John 
Fiske  says  that  "no  Russian  game  of  finesse  on  the 
lower  Danube  was  ever  played  with  more  wary  hand 
than  the  game  between  these  two  old  foxes.  While  their 
secret  emissaries  prowled  and  intrigued,  their  highnesses 
exchanged  official  letters,  usually  polite  in  form  but 
sometimes  crusty,  and  always  lively  enough  despite  the 
dust  of  these  two  hundred  years."  The  correspondence 
is  printed  in  the  New  York  colonial  documents,  cited  m 
the  bibliographical  appendix  for  this  volume. 
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King  James  clearly  saw  that  Dutch  influence  was  elim-    1688 
inated   from   North   America,  that  the   struggle   for  the   The 
continent   lay   between    France   and    England,   and   that   ^""^j"io" 
New    France,   with  welded   power  wielded   by   a   single   LgUnd 
hand,  had  an  effectiveness  that 
was   lacking   in  his  own  col- 
onies.     Here  was  reason  as 
well    as     pretext    and     he    ^ 
resolved  to  oppose  a  vice- 


Silver  Box  in  which  the 
Seal  is  Preserved 


regal  government  of  British 
America     to     the    viceregal 
government  of  New   France. 
Annexation  came,  but  not   a; 
Dongan    wished.      New  York  ^p- 
was  swallowed  up  in  New  Eng-     '•— ^-~^' 
land    and    New    Jersey   disap- 
peared     in       the       same     vortex.       Seal  accompanying  the 

Sir   Edmund  Andros  was  com-         °°"g^"  c^^''^" 
missioned  as  governor-general  of  the  territory  from  "our 
province    of   Pennsylvania   and    country    of    Delaware" 
northward   to    Canada   and   Dongan  retired   to   his   farm 
at  Hempstead. 

When  Andros  appeared  at  New  York,  he  received  a  Andros  again 
public    welcome   fitting  his   viceregal   station.      It   needs   S""'"  ^""^ 
little  fancy  to  see  how  expected  offices  filled  the  vision  of  August  n 
the    old-time    retinue    and    spurred   former   favorites   to 
work  up   the   shoutings   of  the   populace.     The  seal  of 
the   province   of  New  York  was  broken  jn  the  council; 
the  great  seal  of  New  England  was  thereafter  to  be  used. 
When   Andros   returned   to    Boston,   he   took   the  most   October 
important  part  of  the  New  York  records  with  him  and 
left   Francis   Nicholson    as   lieutenant-governor  of  New 
York.     About  a  month  later,  William  of  Orange  landed   November 
with  an  army  in  England.      In  December,  King  James 
fled  to  France.      In  February,  1689,  the  English  revolu- 
tion had  been  accomplished  and  London  was  foremost  in 
professing  loyalty  to  the  new  sovereigns.      In  April,  the 
Bostonians   rose  in  insurrection  and  held  the  governor- 
general  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  their  committee  of  safety. 
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Nicholson 
and  Leisler 


Of  course,  there  was  great  rejoicing  among  the  New 
York  Dutch  when  they  learned  that  their  countryman 
had  been  raised  to  a  throne.  Nicholson  called  together 
the   mayor,   the   members   of  the   city   council,   and   the 

officers  of  the 
militia.  The 
work  of  forti- 
fy i  n  g  New 
York    against 

'^'' f-'^/Zj'T^'^^  the    expected 

^*^  ^  ':X^''^       iix  -^       French    was 

'''^'C^.^-^A^^'r^-         begun,  and  for 


'■"Aj^u^  r^L^..*-^  ,^^7^ 


^ 


^xi  /r-' 


t-Kj/'' 


Oi^^J^ 


/^  .t^Vev-  ^^^-"^ 


a  time  the  lit- 


y-^;^,^^  e.T-^i^^'^  ^V'!r  tie  town  took 

jfe^'-^^-^^X^""  the  aspect 

;^X--^'<^"">/^X,^7^°f    a    camp. 

"   />^2ix  /^^  *,r«-^,,**^^^'''^"^*''7^-^'*"  *7'  Among  these 

i..,ey— 5^^-  ^H^^-^^:^^-;'^^^  <i-2^  ^-£^  militia  offi cers 

A^  A,  ^e£yC<:^^  '^^  >^/w^CrAu^'/ was   Captain 

"'"^^  c..^^  ^^  ^-.^^r.^  t^^  Jacob  Leisler, 


A-<?-<^ 


r^^^--^5-^/--^^^  ^    prosperous 


--"  Z4,^J!0L. 


merchant  who 


/2.J  y^  "     r^       .  ,3  age  or  his  con- 


Ji;^^^^-^'fe^-^' 


^■ 


^/iz^.'T:^ 


victions  and  a 
willingness  to 
assume  re- 
sponsibility. 
'The  people 
were  exasper- 
ated   by   the 

Letter  by  Andres  while  at  Pemaquid,  January-  26,  1688-89  shilly-shally- 

ing  of  the  council  and  harassed  by  dreams  of  papist 
massacre;  the  militia  was  kept  in  agony  by  the  terrors 
of  French  invasion  and  William  and  Mary  had  not  yet 
been  proclaimed.  Nicholson  and  his  council  were  not 
equal  to  the  difficulties  of  the  day. 

At  Leisler's  call,  the  train-bands  met;  six  captains  and 
four  hundred  men  signed  a  pledge  to  hold  the  fort  for 
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King  William.     Nicholson   made  a  merit  of  necessity,    1689 
gave    up    his    administration,    and    sailed    for    England. 
Leisler   was    left  in    supreme   command   at   Fort  James 


Great  Seal  of  New  England  under  Andros 

which  he  renamed  Fort  William.     While  Nicholson  was 

homeward  bound,   a   commission  as  lieutenant-governor  July  30 

of  New  York  was  sent  to  him  with  instructions  from  the 

king.      In    December    the    package   was    given    Leisler, 

as  the   person  who,  for  the  time  being,  took  "care  for 

Preserving  the   Peace    and    administring   the    Lawes    in 

our      said 

Province." 

Leisler   pro-  /V        ^/:7/y     * 

claimed    the/        ^Z^^^^^^^^^"^^^ 

new    mon- 

archs    and, 

after   his  re- 

C  e  i  r>  f  of  Leisler's  Autograph  and  Seal 

Nicholson's    commission  and  instructions,  did    it   anew, 
"Scotland    being   formerly  omitted."      In   the   following 
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1690  February,  he  issued  writs  for  a  new  assembly  that  met 
in  the  following  April.  The  story  of  the  doings  and 
the  fate  of  our  "Little  Cromwell"  and  of  the  province 
that  he  had  seized  in  the  name  of  the  Protestant  mon- 
archs  will  be  told  in  a  later  chapter. 
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N  1664,  the  duke  of  York  conveyed  to  Sir  George   1664 
Carteret  and  John   Lord   Berkeley,  brother  of  the    1688 
testy  governor  of  Virginia,  an  ill-described  "tract  An  EngUsh 
of  land  adjacent  to  New  England"  and  "to  be  called  by   fo^'^'j;"'*^ 
the  name  or    names   of  New   Cesarea  or  New  Jersey."   Province 
The  original    documents   are   now  in   the   possession  of 
the  New  Jersey   Historical  Society.     The  name  was  in 
commemoration   of  Carteret's   defense   of  the   Island   of 
Jersey  in  the   English  Channel  against  the  Cromwellian 
forces.     Although  the   Dutch  had    made  settlements  at 
Weehawken,  Pavonia,  Bergen,  and  on  the  Delaware,  and 
John  Printz  had  held  rule  from  the  mouth  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  the   capes   of  Henlopen  and   May,  New  Jersey 
was  almost  a  wilderness.    The  transfer  was  made  in  June; 
the  Dutch  did  not  give  up  New  Netherland  until  the 
following  September. 

The  newly  created  province  differed  from  most  of  the  a  Pivotal 
English  colonies  in  that  it  did  not  immediately  rest  upon  ^°'"' 
a  royal  grant.  From  this  fact  arose  a  question  of  his- 
torical importance,  namely,  did  the  proprietors  of  New 
Jersey  possess  political  powers  or  had  they  secured  only 
a  title  to  the  soil?  As  a  matter  of  English  law,  a  royal 
charter  was  the  only  sufficient  basis  for  the  exercise  of 
governmental  powers ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grant  of 
New  Jersey  by  the  duke  of  York  would  have  been 
almost  useless  unless  such  powers  were  conferred.  From 
the   first,  the   proprietors  assumed   that   they   had    such 
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1664  powers.     The  duke  acquiesced  in  the  assumption  and  the 

1665  king  expressly  approved    it.     The   right  was,  however, 
'nr;^    r!'<:]nited    and    the    struggle    that    hinged    thereon 
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...use  from  the  Duke  u\  York  to  Berkeley  ar.,i  d..   .     .    ,  ....     23,   1664 
(Krom  the  Original  in  the  Collection  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society) 

added  a  peculiar  piquancy  to  early  New  Jersey  history 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  determined  its  character. 

In  1665,  Berkeley  and  Carteret  published  "The  Con- 
cessions  and   Agreements"    of  the    proprietors,  a   plan 


The   Re-lease  from  the   Duke  of  York,  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret 

(From  the  original  in  the  collection  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society) 
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very  like  that  issued  at  almost  the  same  time  by  the  i  6  6  5 
Carolina  proprietors.  The  government  was  to  consist  The  New 
of  a  governor,  a  council 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
an  assembly  of  twelve  repre- 
sentatives chosen  annually  by 
the  freemen.  No  tax  was  to  be 
levied  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  assembly  and  freedom  of 
conscience  was  guaranteed. 
The  people  accepted  the  "con- 
cessions" as  their  first  constitu- 
tion, the  great  charter  of  their 
liberties.  In  the  previous  year, 
a  party  of  Long  Island  English 
had  bought  of  the  Indians  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  Newark. 
Bay,  later  known  as  "the  Eliza- 
bethtown  purchase."  Ignorant 
of  the  release  of  New  Jersey 
by  the  duke  of  York,  Nicolls 
ratified  the  transfer  and  made 
other  grants  that  laid   the  foundation  for  much  litigation. 

On  the  day  of  signing  the  concessions,  the  proprietors  Governor 
commissioned  Philip  Carteret  as 
governor  of  New  Jersey.  He 
sailed  in  April,  1665,  with  about 
thirty  adventurers,  servants,  and 
supplies.      Late  in  July  or  early 


October 
28, 1664 


Seal  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret 


Autograph  and  Seal  of  George  Carteret 

in  August,  their  ship  anchored  off 
the  point  now  known  as  Eliza- 
bethport.  A  few  days  after  that, 
the  party  marched  inland  to   the 
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1665  chosen  site,  the  governor  at  the  front  carrying  a  hoe  upon 
1670  his   shoulder  as   if  to   symbolize   the   dignity   of   labor. 
Lands  were  allotted,  a  capital  for  the  province  was  begun, 
and  soon  a  cluster  of  four  houses  was  called  Elizabeth- 
town  in  honor  of 
Lady   Carteret. 
In    I  666,  emi- 
grants    from 
New    Haven 
who   had    little 
\ff  liking   for   an- 

Autograph  of  Philip  Carteret  nexation  to  Con- 

necticut secured  the  Indian  title  to  the  site  of  Newark. 
Abraham  Pierson  who,  in  1667,  led  nearly  all  of  his  flock 
from  Branford,  was  chosen  minister  of  their  church. 
The  first  The  concessions  so  well  met  the  wants  of  the  people 

New  Jersey  ^^x  representatives  were  not  chosen  until  1668.  The 
delegates  met  at  Elizabethtown  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
May.  The  council  insisted  on  sitting  as  a  separate 
house  where  its  members  could  not  be  outvoted  by  the 
May  30  delegates.  On  the  fifth  day  of  its  session,  the  assembly 
adjourned  to  the  following  November.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  November  session,  the  assembly  adjourned 
sine  die  and  sent  this  explanation  to  the  governor  and 
council:  "We,  finding  so  many  and  great  Inconveni- 
ences by  our  not  setting  together,  and  your  apprehensions 
so  different  to  ours,  .  .  .  think  our  way  rather  to 
break  up  our  meeting."  We  have  no  authentic  record 
of  another  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  assembly  for  seven 
years.  The  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  where  lands 
were  held  under 
the    grant    from 


Nicolls     insisted  ^/f^/  ^^X^ 
that  the  deputies  ty(/ l/^-^C  C^ 

who  professed  to  Autograph  of  Lady  Carteret 

represent  them  in  the  assembly  of  1668  were  not  legally 

Land  and        electcd  and  refused  to  publish  the  laws  enacted  by  that 

body  or  to  permit  their  enforcement  within  their  limits. 

Still,  things  went  fairly  well  until  March,  1670,  when  the 
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collection  of  quitrents   was    seriously   attempted.      Pay-    i 
merit  was  refused,  confusion  followed  disaffection  and  for 
two  years  ruled  the  province. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1672,  deputies  of  the  a  New  jersey 
several  towns  came  together  but  the  governor  and  council   '"^urreaion 
refused    to    recognize    them    as   an    assembly.     Another 
meeting  was  held  at  Elizabethtown  in  the  following  IVJay. 
By   the   terms    of  the    concessions,   the    assembly  might 
* '  a  p  p  o  i  n  t  W^' 
themselves  a 
president 
during    the        -J 
absence   of  f 
the    govern-  ■ 
or,    or    the  . 
deputy -gov-  ; 
ernor."      As  i-    '■^f 
recognition  ^     j 
was    still   re-  ■,  A: 
fused,    the     ■■', 
deputies    did 
choose     a 
president  not  ' 
for    "  them-  i  ,-- 
selves  "    but  I  '"^' 
"  a  president  / 
of  the  coun-  | 
try."     James  1  ^ 
Carteret,  the 
young    and 

frivolous    son  Letter  by  Abraham  Pierson,  September  2-.   1667 
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Letter  by  Abraham  Pierson,  September  2 


of  the  proprietor,  was  on  his  way  to  Carolina  and  chanced 
to  be  in  New  Jersey.  The  deputies  chose  this  young 
man  to  take  the  place  of  Philip  Carteret  who  appointed 
John  Berry  as  his  deputy  and  hastened  to  England.  Sir  juiy 
George  Carteret  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  vacate  his 
usurped  authority  and  the  king  commanded  obedience 
to  the  proprietary  government.  England  had  no  dis- 
position to  trifle  with  a  New  Jersey  insurrection  and  the 
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673  malcontents  were  quickly  glad  to  see  the  back  of  James 

674  Carteret.     In   May,  1673,   Berry  was  acknowledged  as 

/7  deputy-governor    and 

""J/K^    ^/  he   of  the    bar-sinister 

yA.\^      MJ     '  //^-  •?     hurried    to    Virginia. 

/         *  JC^/'^^^/:^^^'^^        "^^^^    ^^^    coming    of 
^yL^-^J     ^^^  (y         (/    ^  Evertsen    and    the 

Autograph  of  Edward  Byllynge  shoTt-Hved        Dutch 

interregnum,  New  Jersey  was  given  the  pretty  name  of 
Achter  Kol.  When  New  Netherland  went  through  the 
throes  of  second  death,  Berkeley  and  Carteret  were  again 
clothed  with  power  and  title. 

In   March,  1674,  Lord  Berkeley  sold  his  undivided- 
half  interest    in    New 


The  Division 
of  New  Jersey 


July  29  = 
August  8, 
1674 


Jersey  for  one  thou- 
sand pounds  to  John 
Fenwick  apparently  in 
trust  for  Edward 
Byllynge,  both 
Quakers.  The  deed 
cannot  now  be  found. 
The  sale  led  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  province 
and  the  duke  granted 
to  Sir  George  Carteret, 
individually,  by  inden- 
tures of  lease  and 
release,  all  of  the  prov- 
ince north  of  a  line 
drawn  from  a"certaine 
Creek  called  Barnegatt 
to  a  certain 
creek  in  the  Delaware 
river  next  adjoining  to 
and  below  a  certain 
creek  in  Delaware  river 
called  Rankokus 
Kill;"  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  this  line  was 
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about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  present  Atlantic  City  and 
the  western  end,  a  short  distance  below  Burlington.  The 
original  of  this  lease  is  in  the  possession  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society.  PhiHp  Carteret  returned  as 
governor  of  East  Jersey  and  at  Bergen  (now  Jersey 
City)  met  the  council  and  commissioners  from  all  the 
towns  but  Shrewsbury.  His  instructions  from  the  new 
proprietor  were  published  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
king  commanding  obedience  "to  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment which  are  or  shall  be  established"  by  Sir  George 
Carteret.  The  first  recognized  assembly  since  that  of 
1668  convened  at  Elizabethtown  on  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1675.  Thereafter  annual  sessions  were  held  with 
some  regularity  for  several  years. 

Fenwick  and  Byllynge  had  difficulty  in  determining 
their  respective  interests  in  West  Jersey  and  called  in 
William  Penn  as  arbitrator — the  first  appearance  of  that 
name  in  American  history.  Penn  awarded  one-tenth 
(the  "Salem  tenth")  of  the  purchased  half,  with  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  to  Fenwick  and  the  other  nine-tenths 
to  Byllynge.  Byllynge  was  soon  obliged  to  assign  his 
nine  undivided  tenths  to  William  Penn,  Gawen  Lawrie, 
and  Nicholas  Lucas,  all  Quakers,  as  trustees  for  his 
creditors.  Fenwick's  tenth  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  trustees.  Shares  were  offered  for  sale  and  specu- 
lators bought  acres  by  the  hundred  thousand.  In  1675, 
Fenwick  and  a  company  of  Quakers  landed  near  the  site 
of  the  old  Swedish  Fort  Elfsborg  and  .called  the  place 
Salem  "for  it  seemed  the  dwelling  place  of  peace."  No 
other  settlers  came  to  West  Jersey  for  two  years.  In 
spite  of  the  duke's  grant,  the  duke's  New  York  governor 
had  Fenwick  arrested  but  he  could  not  refute  the  Quaker's 
clear  title  and  had  to  liberate  his  prisoner.  It  was  so 
evident  that,  in  the  division  of  New  Jersey  in  1674, 
Carteret  had  received  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the 
province,  that  another  agreement,  known  as  the  quinti- 
partite  deed,  was  made.  The  dividing  line  between  East 
New  Jersey  and  West  New  Jersey  was  to  be  run  from 
"the  most  southerly  point  of  the  east  side  of  Little  Egg 
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1676   Harbour"  to  what  was  called  the  northernmost  branch  of 
I    6   7   7  the  Delaware  River.     The  line  was  run  in  1743  by  John 
Lawrence,  a   prominent   surveyor  of    that   time.     After 
1676,  the  proprietors  of  the   two  provinces   acted  inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 
Quaker  In   1 677,  "The  Concessions   and   Agreements   of  the 

Democracy      Proprietors,  Freeholders,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Province 
of  West  New  Jersey  in   America,"  signed   by   William 


March  3, 
1676  = 
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1677 


The  Quintipartite  Deed 
(From  the  Original  in  the  Collection  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society) 

Penn  (who  probably  prepared  the  document)  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  others,  was  published  in  England.  This 
first  example  of  Quaker  legislation  gave  full  recognition 
to  the  principle  of  democratic  equality.  The  proprietors 
put  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  being  their 
purpose,  "by  the  help  of  the  Lord,  and  by  these  our 
Concessions  and  Fundamentals,  that  all  and  every  Person 
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and  Persons  Inhabiting  the  said  Province,  shall,  as  far  as    i    6   7   7 
in  us  lies,  be  free  from  Oppression  and  Slavery,"     Then    1680 
began  a  Quaker  exodus  from  England  where  these  people 
were  at  the  mercy  of  every  malignant  informer.      With  a 
Quaker  company  from  London  and  one  from  Yorkshire, 
went  commissioners  clothed  with  temporary  power. 

After  delay  at  New  York  and  compromise  with  Gov-  in  West 
ernor  Andros,  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  emigrants  ^"^^ 
were  in  the  Delaware  by  August,  1677.  Lands  were 
bought  of  the  Indians  and  a  settlement  was  made  at 
Burlington.  Reinforcements  followed  and  the  new 
Quaker  plantations  made  greater  growth  in  two  or  three 
years  than  the  earlier  settlements  had  done  in  ten.  The 
settlers  on  Fenwick's  tenth  had  no  part  in  these  "con- 
cessions" and  the  New  Castle  agent  of  the  duke  of 
York  collected  customs  of  the  ships  that  sailed  up  the 
river  to  West  New  Jersey.  Fenwick  refused  to  make 
the  demanded  payments  and  the  question  was  referred  to 
a  commission  which  decided  that  the  tax  was  illegal. 
The  duke  acquiesced  in  the  decision  and  the  light  of 
peace  dawned  upon  the  province. 

After  the  death   of   Sir   George   Carteret  in   January,   in  East 
1680,  the  New  York  governor's  treatment  of  New  Jer-  ■1^'^^^ 
sey  was  more  arrogant  than  before.      In  March,  Andros 
demanded    that    Governor    Carteret    should    record    his   March  s, 
authority  at  New  York.      When  he  proclaimed  the  abro-   l^l^^^^^ 
gation    of    Carteret's    government,    Carteret    sent    back    1680 
answer  that  he  and  his  council  were  constrained  "to  put   March 20-30 
ourselves  in  a  Posture  of  Defence."      On  the  seventh  of 
April,  Andros  and  his  council  appeared  at  Elizabethtown 
and  both  sides  presented  their  claims  to  the  government 
of  East  Jersey.      "Then  we  went  to  dinner,"  says  Car- 
teret in  his  account  of  the  interview,  "and  that  done,  we 
accompanied  him  [Andros]  to  his  sloop  and  so  parted." 
Carteret  was  soon  dragged  from  his  bed  and  imprisoned 
at   New   York   from   the   end   of  April   to   the   twenty- 
seventh  of  May.     The  charge  was  that  he  "without  any 
lawful  Right,  Power,  or  Authority,  with  Force  and  arms, 
riotously  and  routously  with  Captain  John  Berry,  Captain 
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1680  William  Sandford,  and  several  other  Persons,  hath  pre- 
I  6  8  I  sumed  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  and  Government  over  his 
Majesty's  Subjects  within  the  Bounds  of  his  Majesty's 
Letters  Patents  granted  to  His  Royal  Highness,"  and 
"with  Force  and  arms  both  endeavored  to  assert  & 
maintain  the  same."  Andros  sent  back  the  jury  several 
times  to  amend  its  verdict  but  the  twelve  were  firm  as 
to  "not  guilty."  Then,  with  noble  courtesy,  Andros 
escorted  his  guest  back  to  Elizabethtown  —  and  there 
continued  his  aggressive  measures.  Evidently,  Andros 
was  not  inclined  to  admit  that  a  grant  not  from  the  king 
carried  with  it  any  political  power. 

In  August,  1680,  the  duke  of  York  surrendered  West 
Jersey  to  William  Penn  and  others  in  trust  for  Edward 

Byllynge  and,  in  Septem- 
ber, he  released  East 
Jersey  to  Sir  George  Car- 
teret, grandson  and  heir  of 
the  original  proprietor.  In 
the  following  year,  Car- 
teret proclaimed  the 
duke's  disavowal  of  the 
acts  of  Andros  and,  about 
the  same  time,  Andros 
received  his  notice  to 
return  to  England. 
Although  Carteret  outsat 
Andros  as  governor,  his 
troubles  were  not  at  an 
end.  The  assembly  that 
convened  at  Elizabeth- 
town  in  October,  168 1, 
was  given  to  "such  violent 
altercations"  that  the  gov- 
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their  wishes.     In  the  following  year,  Carteret  gave  his 
governorship  into  other  hands. 

The  death  of  Sir  George  Carteret  threw  his  province 
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of  East  New  Jersey  into  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  province  was  twice  sold; 
on  the  second  sale,  in  February,  1682,  it  went  to  William 
Penn,  the  new  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  eleven 
associates  probably  all  Quakers.  In  the  following  month, 
each  of  the  twelve  sold  half  of  his 
interest  so  that  there  were  twenty- 
four  joint  proprietors.  Among 
these  were  the  earl  of  Perth,  Robert 
Barclay  and  his  brother  David, 
"  High  Prerogative  men  (especi- 
ally those  from  Scotland),  Dis- 
senters, Papists,  and  Quakers." 
This  formed  a  strong  combination 
as  was  the  discreet  intent;  there  was 
a  definite  plan  on  foot  to  provide  Seai  of  East  jersey 

homes  in  America  for  members  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
To  the  twenty-four  the  duke  of  York  executed  a  new 
release.  The  seal  of  the  old  proprietors  bore  the  arms 
of  Berkeley  and  Carteret  and  thus  suggested  a  personal 
government;  the  seal  of  the  twenty-four  proprietors  was 
impersonal  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  emblems  of  justice 
and  plenty  with  the  legends,  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation.      Its  God  giveth  increase." 

Robert  Barclay,  a  Scottish  Quaker  of  high  standing 
and  a  son  of  "Barclay  of  Ury"  of  whom  Whittier  has 
sung,  was  chosen  governor  for  life.  Barclay  chose  as  his 
deputy  a  London  lawyer,  Thomas  Rudyard,  who  came 
among  his  five  thousand  colonists 
November.  The  assembly  con- 
vened at  Elizabethtown,  divided  the 
jf  province  into  four  counties,  created 

^  courts,  and  revised  the  penal  code. 

Autograph  of  Robert  Barclay      \^    July,    1 683,    GaWCn    LawHe,    One 

of  Byllynge's  trustees,  was  commissioned  as  Rudyard's 
successor.  Lawrie  took  the  oath  of  office  late  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1684,  and  soon  wrote  to  the  proprietors  in  Eng- 
land: "There  is  not  a  poor  body  in  all  the  province 
nor  that  wants,"  and  urged  measures  for   an    increased 
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1684  immigration.  But  Governor  Dongan  of  New  York  was 
renewing  the  efforts  of  Andros  to  compel  the  annexation 
/O  t^M  r)  •  of   East   Jer- 

4  J  /         ^  •-•-^. »-  that  was  soon 

Autograph  of  Gawen  Lawrie  made       DraCti- 

cable  by  the  accession  of  "the   slippery   duke"   to   the 
English  throne. 

In  1682,  the  proprietors  had  promised  to  make  such 
additions  to  the  concessions  "as  shall  be  thought  fit  for 
the  encouragement  of  all  planters  and  adventurers,"  the 
assurance  of  a  proprietary  purpose  to  be  "  rather  the 
servants  than  masters  controlling  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment which  were  becoming  active  in  New  Jersey." 
In  1683,  they  prepared  a  new  organic  law,  the  so-called 
"Fundamental  Constitu-  rr^"^' 
tions,"  designed  to  supersede 
the  old  concessions.  They 
were  brought  over  sea  by 
Lawrie  who  was  instructed  to 
"order  the  new  scheme  of 
government  passed  in  an 
assembly."  The  new  code 
had  no  effect  on  the  practical 
workings  of  the  East  Jersey 
government.  Several  of  the 
proprietors  now  lived  in  East 
Jersey  and  the  "American 
Board  of  Proprietors"  was 
formed  with  ample  power  "to 
do  all  things  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  good  and 
advancement"  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  action  of  the  pro- 
prietors harmonized  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  A  few 
November  25    months  later,  another  act  gave 

the  American  board  more  ample  powers  and  the  people 
of  East  Jersey  freer  self-direction. 
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A  new  town,  first  called  Amboy  Point  and  then  called   1686 
Perth  in    honor  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  given  an   An  imperial 
impetus  by  the  efforts  of  this  board  who  expected  it  to   -^'^"'late 
become   the   chief   town   and   seaport    of   the    province. 
It  gradually  came  to   be   called  Perth   Amboy  and   was 
made   the  seat  of  government.     When  the  first  assem- 
bly met  there,  the  deputy-governor  sub- 
mitted the  "Fundamental  Constitutions" 
with  unwelcome  conditions   concerning   a 
resurvey   of   lands    already    granted,   pro- 
vision for  a  permanent  revenue,  etc.,  and     Autograph  of  the  Eari 
asked  what  answer  they  would  make.   The  °  ^^" 

sense  of  the  council  was  "that  the  same  did  not  agree  April  12 
with  the  constitution  of  these  American  parts"  and  the 
deputies  answered  that  they  "apprehended  the  same  did  April  19 
not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  this  province  and  that 
they  understood  that  the  same  were  no  wise  binding, 
except  passed  into  a  law  by  the  general  assembly."  The 
deputy-governor  did  not  press  the  matter  nor  did  the 
proprietors  insist.  "The  people  of  East  New  Jersey 
had  determined  that  by  their  own  authority  their  organic 
law  should  be." 

The  personal  relations  between  Lawrie  and  Dongan  campbeii 
were  more  pleasant  than  had  been  those  between  Carteret 
and  Andros.  The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  boundary 
line  was  amicably  discussed  and  its  terminal  points  on 
the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  were  agreed  upon.  But 
Lawrie  did  not  make  money  for  the  proprietors  fast 
enough  to  meet  their  expectations  and,  in  June,  1686, 
Lord  Neill  Campbell  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 
The  new  deputy-governor  had  fled  from  Scotland  to 
East  Jersey;  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  had  been 
beheaded  a  year  before.  As  the  earl  of  Perth  was  one  ot 
the  jury  that  found  the  earl  of  Argyle  guilty  of  high 
treason,  it  is  evident  that  private  prejudices  were  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  pecuniary  interests. 

As  if  in  ignorance  of  the  quintipartite  deed  of  1676,  surrender  of 
the  governors  of  the  Jerseys  appointed  arbitrators  to  pj^tJt  "*'^' 
determine  the  boundary  fine  between  the  two  provinces. 
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I    In    1687,  George   Keith   ran  the   line  according   to  the 

8   award   from    Little  Egg  Harbor  to  John  Dobie's.     The 

line  raised  a  clamor  in  West  Jersey  and  was  rectified  by 

legislation  in  171  8.     In  less  than  a  year,  Campbell  sailed 

for  England,  leaving  Andrew  Hamilton  as  his  substitute. 

Although  King  James  had,  as 

ke    of    York,    thrice    con- 

rmed  to  others  all  his  rights 

Autograph  of  Andrew  Hamilton  of  m      NeW    JcrSCy,    he     did      nOt 

New  Jersey  stickle  at  a  legal  quibble  about 

the  delegation  of  governmental  powers.  The  proprietors 
of  East  New  Jersey  thought  it  prudent  to  make  terms 
with  the  inevitable  and  to  save  the  soil  when  the  king 
took  back  the  rule.  A  surrender  of  the  patent,  so  far 
as  the  government  was  concerned,  was  made  in  April, 
1688.  The  province  at  this  time  had  a  population  of 
about  ten  thousand. 

In  England,  the  proprietors  of  West  New  Jersey 
chose  Edward  Byllynge  as  governor  and  he  chose  Samuel 
Jennings  as  his  deputy.  Jennings  appeared  in  his  prov- 
ince in  September,  1681,  and,  in  November,  the  first 
general  assembly,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  council, 
and  the  assembly,  met  at  Burlington.  Subsequent  meet- 
ings were  held  in  May  and  September,  1682,  and  in 
May,  1683.  It  appears  that  Fenwick  acknowledged  the 
established  government  for  he  had  sold  his  lands  to  Penn 
and  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  that  met  at  Burlington' 
in  1683.  From  England  came  frequent  messages  of 
love  and  counsel.  "  You  that  are  governors  and  judges, 
you  should  be  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and 
fathers  to  the  poor."  George  Bancroft  has  declared  that 
the  formation  of  this  little  government  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  age.  Into  this 
picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  came  Governor  Byllynge 
with  claims  of  proprietary  rights. 

Byllynge  proposed  to  remove  Jennings  from  office  and 
the  assembly,  acting  as  the  representatives  of  the  Quaker 
democracy  of  West  New  Jersey,  elected  Jennings  as 
governor  of  the  province.      In   March,   1684,  Jennings 
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went  to  England  to  try  to  make  a  satisfactory  settlement  1684 
of  all  matters  in  dispute.  In  London,  Jennings  and  1688 
Byllynge  referred  their  differences  to  a  commission  of 
prominent  Quakers  a  majority  of  whom  could  find  no 
authority  for  a  governor  elected  by  the  people  and 
awarded  the  government  to  Byllynge.  In  1687,  Byllynge 
died  and  Doctor  Daniel  Coxe  of  London,  one  of  the 
most  sanguine  of  colonial  promoters,  bought  his  interest 
in  the  province  from  his  heirs  and  appointed  Edward 
Hunlocke  as  deputy-governor. 

William  Penn  and  other  Quakers  had  large  interests  in  TheSurrender 
the  eastern  moiety  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn  had  obtained  °*  West  jersey 
a  charter  for  the  territory  that  still  bears  his  name.  It 
was,  therefore,  natural  that  when,  in  1688,  the  proprietors 
of  East  Jersey  gave  up  their  charter,  the  proprietors 
of  West  Jersey  should  acquiesce  in  a  similar  arrange- 
ment. Sir  Edmund  Andros,  then  governor-general  of 
New  England,  received  a  new  commission  that  extended 
his  government  over  New  York  and  both  of  the  New 
Jersey  provinces  with  Francis  Nicholson  at  New  York 
as  his  lieutenant-governor.  When  Andros  was  cast 
down  from  his  little  throne  in  Boston  and  James  II.  fled 
from  his  bigger  throne  in  London,  the  New  Jersey  pro- 
prietors were  unable  to  pick  up  the  rights  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  drop  —  if  indeed  they  tried  to  do  so. 
From  the  beginning,  both  of  the  Jerseys  had  been 
looked  upon  as  merchandise  for  sale  or  barter — shuttle- 
cocks of  proprietary  revenue  and  profit.  From  this  time 
until  1692,  the  settlers,  Puritans  and  Quakers,  were  left 
to  care  for  themselves,  their  private  interests,  and  the 
public  welfare. 
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LOSELY  connected  with  the  Fenwick  and  Byl- 
lynge  quarrel  in  West  Jersey  was  the  founding  of 
a  mightv  commonwealth.  The  soil  in  which  the 
seed  was  planted  was  warmed  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  court 
favor  for  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  one  of  the  conquerors 
of  Jamaica,  and,  under  the  duke  ot  York,  commander  ot  the 
fleet  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Dutch  in  1665,  William 
Penn,  the  admiral's  son,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
in  which  Fox  began  to  preach.  At  Oxford,  the  young 
man  was  much  impressed  with  the  preaching  of  Thomas 
Loe,  a  Quaker.  He  gradually  neglected  the  Anglican 
worship,  was  fined  for  nonconformity,  and,  with  or  with- 
out reason,  was  "banished"  from  Oxford.  The  angry 
father  turned  the  disgraced  culprit  out  of  doors,  only  to 
call  him  back  and  to  send  him  to  Paris  where  the  Quaker 
stamp  was  well  rubbed  out.  Penn  returned,  says  Pepys, 
"a  most  modish  person,  grown  ...  a  fine  gentle- 
man." 

After  an  abbreviated  study  of  the  law  and  military 
service  as  a  volunteer  in  Ireland,  young  Penn  again  met 
Thomas  Loe  and  was  hillv  converted  to  the  Quaker 
faith.  The  father  again  turned  his  son  out  of  doors, 
"to  choose  between  poverty  with  a  pure  conscience,  or 
fortune  with  obedience."  Young  Penn  began  to  write 
and  speak  and,  "in  such  rough  schools  of  statesmanship 
as  the  Old  Bailev,  Newgate,  and  the  Tower,"  imbibed 
broad  and  liberal  views  that  controlled  his  action  to  the 
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end  of  life.      In  1670,  came  the  death  of  his  father,  with    i    6   8    i 

whom  he  had  become  reconciled,  and  the  inheritance  of 

a  great   estate.      In    1672,  Gulielma  Maria   Springett,  a 

beau  tiful 

and     noble 

woman, 

"chose  him 

b  e  f o  re    all 

her    many 

suit  ors." 

In  1677,  he 

visited  con- 

t  i  n  e  n  t  a  1 

Europe     in 

c  o  m  p  any 

with  George 

Fox,Robert 

Barclay, and 

others   who 

were    on    a 

religious 

mission     to 

TT  <^  1   ]  o  V,  ^  William  Penn  in  Armor  (  Age  Twenty-two  ) 

and  Germany.  The  acquaintances  thus  formed  played 
an  important  part  in  the  later  turning  of  the  tide  of 
German  emigration  toward  Pennsylvania. 

A  part  of  his  inherited  estate  was  a  claim  against  the   The 
crown  for  about  sixteen  thousand  pounds  —  a  very  large  chanw^^"'* 
sum    according    to    the   money  value   of "  that   day.     In 
June    of    1680,   Penn    asked    for   a  grant    of   territory 
west  of  the  Delaware  River  and  extending  from  Mary- 
land northward,  a  region  on  which  George  Fox  had  fixed 
his  thoughts  as  the  site  of  a  Quaker  colony  in  America. 
The  needy  king  thought  this  an  easy  way  to  pay  a  debt 
that  really  had  been  repudiated  in    1672  and  Penn  was 
something  of  a  courtier  as  well  as  something  of  a  saint. 
The  duke  of  York  gave  friendly  aid,  perhaps  in  remem-  March  4, 
brance  of  the  admiral's  service  in  the  tight  pinch  of  the  ]^^^°^^^^"^^ 
naval  battle,  and  the  charter  was  issued. 
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I    6   8    I        The  royal  grant  conveyed  a  domain  larger  than  Ire- 
The  land,  one  of  the  greatest  ever  given  by  an  English  king 

Pennsylvania  j.^  ,^,^  individual,  and  the  repository  of  unimagined 
natural  resources.  The  new  province  was  to  extend  from 
the  Delaware  River  westward  through  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  "the  said  lands  to  bee  bounded  on  the  North 
by  the  beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of 
Northern  latitude,  and  on  the  South,  by  a  Circle  drawne 
at  twelve  miles  distance  from  New  Castle  Northwards 
and  Westwards  unto  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree 
of  Northerne  Latitude  and  then  by  a  streight  Line  west- 
wards, to  the  Limitt  of  Longitude  above 
menconed."  The  boundaries  thus 
described  were  ambiguous  in  more 
respects  than  one.  The  northern  line 
was  designated  as  "the  beginning  of  the 
three  and  fortieth  degree"  and  else- 
where in  the  same  charter  as  "the  three 
and  fortieth  degree."  Did  this  mean 
the  forty-third  parallel  of  northern 
latitude  or  the  southern  edge  of 
the  zone  between  the  forty- 
second  and  the  forty-third 
parallels?  The  former  inter- 
pretation (on  which  Penn  later 
insisted)  would  have  thrown 
Albany,  modern  Troy,  and 
Buffalo  into  Pennsylvania. 
The  southern  boundary  ques- 
tion was  still  more  compli- 
cated. If  "the  beginning  of 
the  three  and  fortieth  degree" 
really  signified  the  forty- 
second  parallel,  then,  of 
course,  "the  beginning  of  the 
fortieth  degree"  would  mean 
the  thirty-ninth  parallel.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
give  the  western  shore  of  Delaware  Bay  and  the  head 
of   Chesapeake   Bay  to    Penn,  who   sadly  needed   ports 


George  Fox's  Watch-seal  and 
Wax  Impression  Thereof 
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for  a  province   that  had  no   seacoast.      But   Lord  Balti-    i    6   8    i 
more  claimed  to   the   fortieth   parallel,  an   interpretation 
that  would    have    thrown    Philadelphia   into    Maryland. 
The  circular  arc  mentioned  in  the  charter  could  not  be 
drawn   "Northwards    and   Westwards"  to    the    fortieth 


Map  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  Boundary 

parallel  because  the  twelve-mile  radius  was  eight  or  nine 
miles  too  short.  The  underlying  ignorance  of  the 
geography  of  the  territory  granted  was  the  cause  of 
prolonged  litigation  and  of  the  peculiar  boundary  line 
of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  as  it  exists  today.  As 
the  occasion  of  boundary  disputes,  Penn's  charter  was 
more  fruitful  than  any  other  in  American  history. 

Penn's  charter  was  drawn  in  imitation  of  the  one  that   Penns 
had   been   given    to    Lord    Baltimore   fifty   years    before.    P''°p°^^'' 
But  there  were  two  important  variations :  the  enactments 
of  the    Pennsylvania   assembly  required    royal   approval 
and  the  English  parliament  could  levy  taxes  upon  Penn's 
colonists.     Although  his  state  was  less  regal  than  that  of 
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I  6  8  I  Lord  Baltimore,  Penn  had  the  right  to  govern  and  to 
give  general  shape  to  the  policy  of  his  province.  The 
king  made  proclamation  of  the  patent  and  the  proprietor 

April  8  sent  a  letter  to  the  settlers  already  in  his  province,  saying: 

"You  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your  own  making, 
and  live  a  free,  and  if  you  will,  a  sober  and  industrious 
people."  Penn  promptly  issued  a  pamphlet  advertise- 
ment of  his  province  and  of  his  plans  for  its  government. 
He  believed  "any  government  to  be  free  to  the  people 
under  it  (whatever  the  frame)  where  the  laws  rule  and 
the  people  are  a  party  to  the  laws."  With  deep  consid- 
eration and  probably  with  the  wise  counsel  of  Algernon 
Sydney  and  others,  he  prepared  for  Pennsylvania  its  first 

constitution    or   "  Frame 
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of  Government." 

Penn's  proposals  at- 
tracted the  attention  of 
Quakers  and  "many  were 
drawn  forth  to  be  con- 
cerned with  him."  His 
pamphlet  was  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam  and  circu- 
lated in  the  Rhine  dis- 
tricts; many  Mennonites 
and  others  of  the  sober, 
thrifty  kind  became  set- 
tlers in  Pennsylvania.  So 
extensive  was  the  move- 
ment that,  in  July,  he 
executed  the  paper  called 
"Certain  Conditions  or 
Concessions."  His  ex- 
penses had  been  large 
and  he  doubtless  needed 
money  but  when  he  was 


Title-page  of  Penn's  Some  Account  of  the 
Pro-vince  of  Pennsil'vania 

offered  six  thousand  pounds  and  an  annual  revenue  for 
a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  he  declined  it.  To  a 
friend  he  wrote:  "I  would  not  abuse  His  love,  nor  act 
unworthy  of   His   providence,  and  so  defile  what  came 
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s   to  assist 


Autograph  and  Seal  of 
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to  me  clean."      Penn  first  sent  out  his  cousin,  William    i    6   8    i 
Markham,  as  deputy-governor,  and  later  appointed  com- 
missioners  to  assist 
him.    Earl 
Markham 

lished  his  headquarters  about  fifteen 
miles  below  the  site  of  Philadelphia  at  a 
village  then  called  Upland,  now  known 
as  Chester.  Two  or  three  shiploads  of 
settlers  soon  arrived  in  Pennsylvania 
and  among  them  were  the  commis- 
sioners with  friendly  letters  to  the  Indians  and  the 
Swedes  and  instructions  to  select  a  site  "where  it  is 
most  navigable,  high,  dry,  and  healthy;  that  is,  where 
most  ships  may  best  ride,"  and  there  to  lay  out  a  city 
with  a  garden  around  each  house  so  as  to  form  "  a  greene 
country  town." 

For  Penn,  the  development  of  his  province  was  "an   ThefirstCon 
y^nr^  holy^  experiment,"   ^^^[^^ 

\J^  -fe&  lurt  f/iejtn.  Cu    HvQjol:;ar4^^/tLOtAt  to  -^ 

Xt  (n  of  iAl  f^u^t*<LL  foru   /    nrfir-cc  ict,fu,n.Vi/ 

aU  tor-  a,oir)/erji.cr  f,^^fin.l 
jkaU.  m 

l^lU/  CLfiOrvtl 
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and  he  worked  out 
the  solution  of 
his  problem  with 
great  painstaking. 
There  are  still  pre- 
served about  a 
score  of  different 
drafts  of  his  pro- 
posed constitution 
or  "Frame  of  Gov- 
(2y','yh^/'^^'/'"''''(^^'^-^M^'^^t/^    ernment."      The 

successive  copies 
manifest  a  pro- 
gressive develop- 
ment of  political 
ideas  from  the 
Jf~'\  crude  first  to  the 
'i£Z«UH^ju«-^Pi<n7^^(^ i    one  that  he  finally 

Oath  and  Signatures  of  the  Members  ot  adopted.  E  V  C  n 

Markham's  Council  the  last  was  marrcd 
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I  6  8  2  by  a  confusion  of  legislative  and  executive  powers  that 
was  "a  monstrosity  in  politics"  even  in  that  time.     Penn's 

April  15  "  Frame  of  Government"  prescribed  a  governor,  a  pro- 
vincial council,  and  an  assembly.  The  council  was  to 
consist  of  seventy-two  freemen.  For  the  first  year,  the 
The  FRAME  "or,h7"":;i'^  assembly   might    consist 

GOVERNMENT    ^^  "^^  '.^"  ^'"T'lu''! 

the  provmce;    atter  that, 

P^loWnce  of  ^mUMma  "  not  exceeding  two  hun- 

11^  dred     delegates  were  to 

A  M    H  R  r  C  A  ••  '  J^^  ^.^^osen     annually, 

which   number  or   200 

'1  ogcclicr  with  ccitiio  1111  1  1  I 

L^         T  T  T       rs        shall  be  enlarged  as  the 
/\         Vv         O        country  shall  increase  in 

Agreed uponin  Engird.  people,    SO    aS    it    do    nOt 

B-Y  THE  exceed  500  at  any  time." 

GOVERN  OUR  The    governor    was    to 

AND  preside  over  the  council 

Divers iFREE-MENof the aforcfaid  '   and  with   them    all    laws 

PP.OVINCE.  ^ere  to  originate.      The 

TobefunherExpIainedandCoiifirmdtheribythefirit  chief      duty       of      the       aS- 

beheld,  ifihcyfecmeet.  scmbly  was  to  pass  JUQg- 
—       ment  on  bills  that  were 
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May   5  Title-page  of  Penn's  Frame  of  Go-vernment  dayS    later,    Pcnn    and    the 

prospective  freemen  of  the  province  agreed  on  a  code 
of  forty  laws  that  were  to  be  submitted  for  vivifying 
approval  to  the  first  assembly  that  convened  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Penn  Secures  In  August,  i682,  the  dukc  of  York  deeded  to  Penn 
his  claims  to  Pennsylvania  with  the  town  of  New  Castle 
and  the  country  twelve  miles  around  it  and  the  three 
lower  (Delaware)  counties,  all  of  which,  since  the  seizure 
of  New  Netherland,  had  been  held  as  appendages  to  the 
province  of  New  York.  Having  thus  secured  a  needed 
seaboard  for  his  province,  Penn  prepared  to  sail  for 
America.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  1682,  the  good 
ship  "Welcome,"  a  vessel  of  about  three  hundred  tons 
and  sometimes  styled  "The  Mayflower  of  Pennsylvania," 
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sailed  out  of  the  Downs  on  her  way  to  the  western  world. 
On  board  were  William  Penn  and  about  a  hundred  other 
passengers.  On  the  voyage,  smallpox  broke  out  and 
many  of  the  passengers  died.  A  landing  was  made  at 
New  Castle  on  the  seventh  of  November  and,  with 
formal,  feudal  ceremony,  the  attorneys  of  the  duke  of  York 
delivered  the  town  and  the  country  for  twelve  miles 
around  to  the  new  proprietor.  The  welcoming  settlers, 
mostly  Dutch  and  Swedes,  assembled  at  the  court-house. 
Penn  made  an  address  on  the  nature  of  government  and 
renewed  the  commissions  of  the  magistrates.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  "lower  counties"  was  then  about  five 
hundred. 

From  New  Castle,  Penn  went  up  the  river  and  entered 
the  tract  covered  by  his  royal  grant.  Back  of  the  narrow 
strip  that  bordered  the  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  was  a 
forest  wilderness.  Other  than  the  Indians  it  had  not 
more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants,  Dutch,  Swedes, 
Welsh,  and  English.  There  were  a  few  hamlets  but 
none  of  the  settlements  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  village 
unless  it  was  Upland  (soon  called  "  Chester  alias 
Upland"),  at  which  place  the  court  was  held.  Markham 
had  already  organized  his  council  of  nine  residents.     The 

site  for  Philadelphia  had  been 
chosen  and  a  residence  for 
Penn  begun.  Writs  were 
issued  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  meet  at  Chester 
on  the  fourth  of  December. 
The  assembly  met  according 
to  the  call  and,  at  the  request 
of  its  inhabitants,  Delaware 
was  united  with  Pennsylvania. 
Penn  submitted  the  "  Frame  of  Government"  and  the 
code  of  laws  prepared  in  England.  This  code,  known 
as  the  "Great  Law,"  was  "more  fully  worded"  and 
passed.  Other  measures  that  Penn  proposed  were 
enacted  and,  at  the  end  of  a  three  days'  session,  the 
assembly  adjourned.     We   have    Penn's   statement    that 
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"Such  an  assembly  for  Love,  Unity,  and  Concord  1682 
scarcely  ever  was  known  in  and  about  outward  things  1683 
in  those  parts." 

The    brevity   of   this    session   of   the    legislature    was   Philadelphia 
made   possible    by  the   adoption   of  the  rule  that  "none   ^^S"" 
speak  but  once  .«;«»***'a:i^  before       the 

question  is  put,  ^^^^i^'^^^  ^^^^^^5,^^^  nor  after  but 
once;  and  that  ^^:^^^^^^  ^^^  none  fall  from 
the    matter    to        ^    Z^*******^      the 


person. 


Seal  and  Signatures  affixed  to  the  "Frame  of  Government" 

and  that  superfluous  and  tedious  speeches  may  be 
stopped  by  the  speaker."  Before  spring,  twenty-three 
emigrant-laden  ships  came  up  the  Delaware.  Through 
that  winter,  the  founders  of  Philadelphia  lived  some  in 
huts  or  log  houses  and  some  in  caves  dug  in  the  high 
bank  of  the  river.  In  the  following  July,  the  houses 
numbered  eighty.  By  the  end  of  1683,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  houses  had  been  built,  several  hundred  farms 
laid  out,  and  abundant  harvests  gathered.  There  was  in 
Pennsylvania  no  "starving  time"  as  there  was  in  Virginia 
and  little  of  the  sickness  and  privation  that  were  so 
severe  and  dangerous  at  Plymouth. 

In  January,   1683,  Penn  issued  writs  for  the  election   a  New 
of  a  provincial  council  of  seventv-two  members  on  the   ^"""^  °'^ 

•i/-T-->i  •  /-111,.  Government 

twentieth  ot  I^ebruary  and  gave  notice  of  the  holdmg 
of  an  assembly  of  the  freemen,  all  as  provided  by  the 
"Frame  of  Government,"  except  that  the  Delaware 
counties  were  included  in  the  writs.     As  such  a  gather- 
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1683  ing  of  the  people  in  assembly  was  not  desirable,  the  free- 
men asked  that  the  seventy-two  might  represent  them  in 
both  council  and  assembly,  three  from  each  of  the  six 
counties  in  the  upper  house  and  nine  from  each  in  the 
lower.  Penn  granted  the  petition,  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  himself,  and  put  all  fears  at  rest  by  assurance 
that  "they  might  amend,  alter,  or  add  for  the  Public 
good."  The  fifty-four  assemblymen  organized  their 
body    by   the   election   of  Thomas    Wynne   as    speaker. 

By  an  "Act  of  Settlement,"  a 

'  Q.''tM7/?h  Jr^       temporary  measure   proposed 

Kj^       v^      ^^^  by  the   governor  and   council 

^  ^"^"""^       and   passed   by  the   assembly 

Autograph  of  Thomas  Wynne  in    March,    the    pOWer    of   VetO 

and  the  right  of  appointing  officers  were  restored  to  the 
April  2-1  i  proprietor.  In  April,  Penn  signed  a  new  frame  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  had  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
newly  constituted  general  assembly.  As  thus  organized, 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  administered  until, 
in  the  next  decade,  Benjamin  Fletcher  came  as  royal 
governor. 
Penn's  Penn's  ethical  and   somewhat  democratic   plan   raised 

Po''<:y  up  bitter  enemies  who  finally  prevailed  against  it.      The 

novel  combination  of  equal  rights  for  Jews  and  Papists, 
fair  deaHng  for  Indians,  the  barred  door  for  sinecure- 
seeking  "younger  sons,"  and,  above  all  else,  the  peace 
policy  that  recognized  no  need  for  arsenals  and  forts, 
developed  derision  and  invited  attack.  This  "high  ideal 
of  refined  Puritanism"  was  not  long  enforced  but  it  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  social  standards  of  the  colony. 
At  Oxford,  Penn  had  known  the  builder  of  the  Carolina 
"model,"  but  between  John  Locke  and  William  Penn 
there  is  a  gulf  of  two  full  centuries. 
Penn's  One  of  Penn's  fixed  purposes  was  to  allow  no  land  to 

^'"'^  be  occupied  until  the  consent  of  the  Indians  had  been 

secured.  The  emigrants  who  had  come  and  those  who 
were  coming  needed  land  and  so,  at  noon  of  an  uncertain 
day,  fixed  by  some  as  in  November,  1682,  and  by  others 
as  the  twenty-third  of  June,  1683,  Penn  met  the  leading 
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chiefs  beneath  the  branches  of  an  elm  at  Shackamaxon,  1683 
a  "place  of  kings"  much  used  for  Indian  councils. 
Shackamaxon  became  Kensington  and  is  now  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  probable  that 
then  and  there  Penn  bought  Indian  lands  and  that  with 
the  transfer  went  cer- 
tain verbal  agree-  ..^^^^^^  .^^^^^. 
ments.  About  two 
months  later,  Penn 
wrote:  "When  the 
purchase  was  agreed, 

great  promises  passed        "S^^^^-  ^^^^^P^ 

between  us,  or  kmd-  ^■>==*=«=*=^  -*====**- 

neSS   and  good    neigh-  S"'  °^  '^^  Province  of  Pennsylvania 

bourhood,  and  that  the  English  and  Indians  must 
live  in  love  as  long  as  the  sun  gave  light."  A  century 
later,  a  famous  artist  painted  a  famous  picture  that 
represented  the  affair  as  a  formal  function  instead  of 
an  ordinary  business  transaction.  Historically,  West's 
picture  was  "all  wrong"  but  writers  accepted  it  as  truth 
and  "wrote  up  to  it" — at  least  such  is  the  opinion  of 
more  than  one  historian  and  biographer.  The  unique 
feature  of  the  incident  is  that  the  agreement  made  that 
day  was  faithfully  kept  for  sixty  years.  Voltaire  pro- 
nounces Penn's  treaty  "the  only  league  between  the 
aborigines  and  the  Christians  which  was  never  sworn  to 
and  never  broken."  The  "Treaty-tree"  was  blown 
down  in  18 10;  a  monument  near  Cramp's  shipyard  now 
marks  its  site. 

The  Swedish  churches  gradually  fell  into  decay.  The  churches 
only  Dutch  church  was  at  New  Castle.  Quaker  meet- 
ings had  been  held  at  Upland  (Chester)  as  early  as  1675 
and,  in  1683,  there  were  nine  established  Quaker  meet- 
ings in  the  province.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  first 
yearly  meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia.  In  1684,  the 
Baptists  established  their  first  church.  About  this  time, 
a  Swedish  woman,  Margaret  Matson,  was  brought  to  trial 
as  a  witch.  The  verdict  of  the  Quaker  jury  was :  "  Guilty 
of  haveing  the  Comon  fame  of  a  witch  but  not  guilty  in 
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manner  and  forme  as  Shee  stands  Indicted."  The  woman 
was  set  free  under  bonds  for  good  behavior.  We  hear 
no  more  of  witchcraft  in  Pennsylvania  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  century,  and  even  then  the  matter  was 
found  trifling  and  dismissed. 

Many  settlers  came  from  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  and  from  the  other  English  colonies  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Nearly  all  of  these  were 
Quakers  or  in  sympathy  with  them.  In  October,  1683, 
Germantown  was  begun  by  a  little  colony  of  Germans  — 
the  advance  guard  of  a  host.  The  German  palatinate 
had  been  devastated  by  the  French  and  thousands  were 
driven  from  their  homes  and  country  by  relentless  persecu- 
tion. As  devastation  followed  devastation,  wave  followed 
wave  from  the  palatinate  to  Pennsylvania.  The  thrift  of 
these  German  colonists  added  largely  to  the  prosperity  of 
Penn's  plantation. 

In  1684,  Philadelphia  had  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  houses,  "large  and  well  built  with  cellars,"  and 
some  three  stories  high  with  balconies.  Brick  houses 
soon  appeared  and,  by  1690,  only  the  poorer  classes 
built  of  wood.  About  this  time,  Penn  began  the  build- 
ing of  a  mansion  at  Pennsbury,  his  country  seat,  up  the 
river  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  In  July,  1683,  a 
weekly  post  was  established  and,  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber, the  council  arranged  with  Enoch  Flower  for  the 
beginning  of  a  school.  In  1685,  William  Bradford  set 
up  his  printing-press,  the  first  in  the  middle  colonies.  In 
one  year,  ninety  ships  brought  more  than  seven  thousand 
persons  into  the  province.  For  New  York  to  attain 
equal  prosperity  required  a  half-century  of  Dutch  occu- 
pation. Roads  were  laid  out,  bridges  were  built,  and,  by 
1696,  the  provincial  council  was  petitioned  to  restrain 
hogs  from  running  at  large  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

Markham  had  not  been  able  to  agree  with  Lord  Balti- 
more regarding  the  boundary  and  Penn  himself  was  not 
more  successful.  In  1684,  the  Catholic  and  the  Quaker 
proprietors  went  to  England  to  guard  their  respective 
interests   and   for    other   reasons.      Entrusting  power  to 
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the  provincial  council,  Penn  bade  a  tender  farewell  to  his 
people.  In  November  of  the  following  year,  the  lords 
of  trade  decided  the  boundary  question  in  Penn's  favor 
but,  as  already  recorded,  it  was  eighty  years  before  the 
line  was  actually  established. 

"Uniting  after  a  fashion  all  his  own 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  purity 
of  the  dove,"  Penn  had  succeeded  in 
retaining  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  most 
bigoted  of  English  kings.  By  virtue  of 
that  friendship,  he  was  able  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  twelve  hundred  Quakers 
from  prisons  where  many  of  them  had 
been  held  for  years.  The  strange  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  almost  amounted 
to  an  alliance.  Men  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  wonder  at  the  fraternity  and  to  seek 
for  the  secret  bond.  In  spite  of  his 
higher  ideas,  Penn  had  little  inclination 
Penn's  Clock  ^q  take  issue  with  a  patron  in  whose  eyes 
"it  was  wholly  unreasonable  for  subjects  to  ask  for  any 
security  over  and  above  the  good  will  and  good  inten- 
tions of  their  ruler."  In  fact,  Penn  was  more  of  a 
believer  in  a  benevolent 
paternalism  than  in  a 
genuine  democracy.  The 
favor  in  which  he  was  held 
at  court  led  to  absurd 
stories  of  his  sympathy 
with  Rome  and  of  par- 
ticipation in  alleged  Jesuit 
plots;  after  the  revolution 
of  1688,  he  was  suspected 
of  complicity,  in  the 
schemes  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  deposed  Stuart. 
Probably  because  he  was  W''"*'"  p^""  (^k"  Fifty-two) 

unwilling  to  give  color  to  such  accusations  by  his  return 
to  America  and  partly  because  of  his  financial  embarrass- 
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ments   and   the   illness   of  his   wife,    Penn  remained   for   i    6   8    7 
several  years  in  England.  1688 

Almost  before  Penn  had  reached  England,  there  was  a  Pennsylvania 
conflict  between  the  Quaker  and  the  non-Quaker  factions  ^^"'°"' 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  newly  created  legislators  quarreled 
among  themselves  and  their  bickerings  caused  Penn  so 
much  pain  that  he  wrote :  "•  For  the  love  of  God,  me,  and 
the  poor  country,  be  not  so  governmentish,  so  noisy  and 
open  in  your  dissatisfactions."  In  1687,  Penn  substituted 
a  commission  of  five  to  attend  to  his  proprietary  affairs. 
The  commissioners  did  not  do  much  better  than  the 
council  had  done  and,  in  1688,  Penn  appointed  as  his 
deputy,  Captain  John  Blackwell, 
who  at  once  quarreled  with 
everybody.       Penn     could     not 

collect     his     quit-rents    from     set-  Autograph  of  John  Blackwell 

tiers  who  felt  that  he  did  not  need  them  as  much  as 
they  and  he  wrote,  perhaps  more  than  once:  "I  am 
above  six  thousand  pounds  out  of  pocket  more  than 
ever  I  saw  by  the  province." 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  Penn's  philanthropy  included  Negro  slavery 
the  white  man  and  the  red  man  but  was  blind  when  the 
black  man  drew  near;  the  cloak  was  ample  for  two  but 
rather  scant  for  three.  In  1688,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
a  lawyer  carefully  trained  in  the  learning  of  the  day,  with 
other  Quakers  who  had  come  five  years  before  from  the 
Rhine  to  Germantown,  presented  to  the  Friends'  meeting 
at  Philadelphia  a  written  protest  against  the  practice  of 
Christians  buying  and  keeping  negro  slaves.  The  original 
document,  drawn  up  by  Pastorius,  was  found  in  1 844  and 
has  been  printed  in  facsimile.  It  is  a  bold  and  direct 
appeal  to  the  best  instincts  of  the  heart  and  is  noteworthy 
as  being  the  first  protest  from  a  religious  body  on  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery.  Penn's  last  will  directed  the 
emancipation  of  his  negro  bondmen  but  his  heir  refused 
to  obey  the  injunction. 

In  October,  1689,  official  information  of  the  accession  a  Quaker 
of  William   and   Mary  arrived  at   Philadelphia  with   the  p^"^'"" 
unwelcome  news  that  his  majesty  had  ordered  "all  neces- 
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1689  sary  Preparations  to  be  made  for  a  speedy  warr  with  the 
ffrench  king."  Blackwell,  Penn's  testy  deputy,  advised 
the  Quaker  council  to  proclaim  the  new  monarchs  and 
relieved  them  of  embarrassment  arising  from  their  inabil- 
ity to  yield  obedience  both  to  conscience  and  to  king  by 
taking  the  responsibility  for  war  measures  upon  his  own 
shoulders.  "Inasmuch  as  they  declyned  any  advice  or 
assistance  and  had  declared  so  generall  a  voyce  to  leave 
the  matter  to  his  discretion,  He  would  consider  what  was 
his  duty  in  the  case,  and  Act  after  the  best  manner  he 
could  accordingly  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole,  with- 
out further  pressing  them  on  this  occasion."  The  pro- 
prietor soon  relieved  Blackwell  of  the  government  and 
authorized  the  councilors  as  a  body  to  act  as  Blackwell's 
successor  and  to  choose  a  president.  On  the  second  day 
of  the  eleventh  month  of  1 689-1690,  the  council  unani- 
mously accepted  the  commission  as  Penn's  deputy  and 
elected  Thomas  Lloyd  as  president. 


CHAPTER        VII 


THE  KING  PHILIP  WAR 


FOR  nearly  forty  years  New  England  had  been  free   i    6   7   i 
from   Indian  war  but  in  1675  ^  ^^"g  smoldering   1678 
fire   blazed   up   as  a  consuming  flame;    we  do  not 
know  just  what  breath  fanned  the  embers.     In  the  days  of  The  Son  of 
Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags  and  faithful  ally  of  ^^^**=°" 
the   Plymouth    EngHsh,  and  of  Canonicus,  chief  of  the 
more  formidable  Narragansett   tribe  and  friend  of  Roger 
Williams,  there  was  room  and  to  spare  for  both  the  white 
man  and  the  Indian.      But  Canonicus  died  in   1647  ^^^ 
Massasoit  in  1660,  and  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish population  their  successors   saw    a   menace  of  expul- 
sion or  annihilation.      The  sons  of  Massasoit  had  been 
taken  to   Plymouth   and  given    English    names.     Thus 
Wamsutta    was    christened    Alexander   and     Metacomet 
took  the  name  of  Philip.     In  1662,  Alexander  was  sum- 
moned to   Plymouth  where  he  was  seized  with  a  fever. 
Taken  home  at  his  own  request,  he  soon -died. 

Thus  Philip  became  "king"  of  the  Wampanoags.  Rumor 
His  home  was  at  Mount  Hope,  the  peninsular  range 
of  hills  in  the  present  town  of  Bristol  in  Rhode  Island. 
In  1 67 1,  Plymouth  demanded  that  all  the  English  arms 
in  the  possession  of  his  tribe  should  be  given  up;  some 
were  surrendered  and  some  were  kept  back.  Three 
years  later,  the  Plymouth  governor  heard  from  John 
Sassamon,  a  "praying  Indian,"  that  Philip  was  endeavor- 
ing to  unite  the  neighboring  tribes  in  an  exterminating 
war  against  the  English.     Sassamon  was  murdered  and 
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1675  the  crime  was  traced  to  three  Indians.  Two  of  the 
murderers  were  hanged  in  June  and  the  other  one  was 
shot. 

Reality  Not  far  from  Mount  Hope  was  Swansea.     On  their 
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Map  of  New  England  at  the  Time  of  the  King  Philip  War 

way  home  from  a  "humiliation  meeting,"  the  Swansea 
people  were  attacked  and  that  day  several  of  them  were 
killed.  It  was  the  bloody  prologue  to  a  long  story  of 
burning  and  massacre.  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
troops  hastened  toward  Mount  Hope  and  Philip  crossed 
to  Pocasset  where  Tiverton  now  stands.  Thence  the  red 
avengers  hastened  toward  Plymouth,  falling  upon  the 
settlements  at  Dartmouth,  Middleboro,  and  Taunton, 
burning  the  houses  and  butchering  the  inhabitants.     At 
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this  time,  Canonchet,  son  of  Miantonomo  and  sachem    i 
of  the    Narragansetts,   was    the    most    powerful    Indian 
chief    in    New    England.      In    July,    a    new    treaty    of 
friendship  was    negotiated  with    the    Narragansetts    and 
an     attack     on 
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King  Philip's  Letter  to  Governor  Prince,  written  by  his 
Secretary,  John  Sassamon,  a  Christian  Convert,  1663 


Mendon  showed 
that  in  the  Nip- 
mucs  Philip  had 
active  allies. 

Hoping  to 
make  a  treaty 
with  the  Nip- 
mucs  like  that 
lately  conclud- 
ed with  the 
Narragansetts, 
Governor  John 
Leverett  of 
Massachusetts 
sent  a  score  of 
troopers  under 
Edward  Hutchinson,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Anne, 
to  hold  a  conference  with  them  at  "a  plain  within 
three  miles  from  Brookfield,"  then  the  only  English 
settlement  in  central  Massachusetts.  The  Indians 
were  not  at  the  trysting-place ;  Hutchinson  and  the 
troopers  went  to  find  them  and  fell  into  an  ambush. 
Eight  were  killed  and  several  wounded ;  the  survivors  August  2 
hastened  back  to  Brookfield  and  gave  th"e  alarm.  Men, 
women,  and  children  to  the  number  of  seventy  hur- 
ried to  the  only  house  that  was  fit  for  defense.  The 
buildings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  were  burned 
and  a  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  feeble  garri- 
son. In  the  night  following  the  third  day  of  fight- 
ing. Major  Simon  Willard,  aged  seventy,  with  forty- 
seven  armed  horsemen,  galloped  into  town.  There 
was  warm  work  for  a  time  but  at  daybreak  not  an 
Indian  was  seen. 

This  movement  of  Philip  turned  the  war  from  Plym- 
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1675  outh  toward  the  exposed  towns  on  the  Connecticut,  the 
defense  of  which  rested  more  immediately  upon  the  stand- 
ing council  of  war  at  Hartford.      On  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
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Letter  by  John  Eliot 

The  Attack     tember,  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  at  Hadley  was 

on  Had)ey       abscnt  from  the  town  and  the  inhabitants  were  engaged 

in  observing  a  fast.     Suddenly  were  heard  the  cries  of 
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the  furious  foe.  The  men  in  the  meeting-house  seized  1675 
their  arms  and  quickly  formed  in  line  to  meet  the  fearful  An  Hbtonc 
odds.  The  onset  was  so  furious  that  even  English  hus-  Ro^^a"" 
bands  and  fathers  wavered  and  fell  back.  Now  was  one 
of  those  crises  that  comes 
not  more  than  once  to  many 
men.  This  moment  shall 
decide  for  victory  or  worse 
than  death.  Suddenly  there 
appeared  an  aged  man  in 
ancient  garb  and  with  the 
voice  of  one  accustomed  to 
command.  Whence  or  who, 
one  neither  knew  nor  had 
time  to  ask.  As  the  un- 
known drew  his  sword,  his 
commanding  aspect  and 
quiet  intrepidity  proclaimed 
him  to  these  devout  Puritans 
as  their  Moses  sent  of  God. 
At  his  word  the  wavering 
lines  reformed.  Together 
they  advanced  and  so  well 
did  pike  and  musket  do 
their  work  that  the  Indians 
were  soon  in  flight  while 
the  English  pushed  them 
hotly  to  the  woods.  When 
the  chase  was  given  up,  the 
strange  apparition  had  van- 
ished.     No    one    saw    him 

come;  no  one  saw  him  go.  Unknown  to  the  people. 
Colonel  GofFe,  the  regicide  judge,  was  concealed  in  their  Goffe,  the 
minister's  house.  While  they  were  at  worship,  he  had  ^"^'■'|'^" 
noticed  the  stealthy  approach  of  the  Indians,  was  seized 
once  more  with  the  ardor  of  the  Cromwellian  era,  rushed 
forth  to  win  one  more  victory  for  the  people  of  his  God, 
after  which  he  went  into  retirement  from  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  he  never  again  emerged.     This  pretty  story  of 
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1675   the  "guardian  angel  of  Hadley"  has  been  given  by  most 
of  our  historians  since  1764.     Although  the  tradition  of 
Goffe's  meteoric   transit  is  probably  a  pure  romance,  it 
has  intrinsic  beauty  and  can  do  no  harm. 
Heroisms  Although   the    New    England    confederacy    that    had 

and  Atrocities  \^qq^  established  in  1643 'was  ^^'^^  weak  and  languishing, 
September! 6 ^,  the  commissioners  convened  at  Boston  and  ordered 

u* NoHiiii^id"^>v     "that  there  be  forthwith  raised  a  thousand  sol- 
diers."    Northfield  was  abandoned  and  Deer- 
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field  was  broken  up.  Wagons  and  teamsters  and  a  con- 
voy of  ninety  men  were  sent  from  Hadley  to  bring  in 
September  18  the  grain  left  at  Deerfield.  On  their  return,  they  fell 
into  ambush;  not  more  than  eight  escaped.  While  the 
Indians  were  scalping  the  victims,  they  were  suddenly 
charged  by  Captain  Moseley  who  had  heard  the  firing 
and  hurried  thither  with  his  company.     The  fight  thus 
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renewed    raged   from    eleven    o'clock   until    night,   when    1675 

Major  Treat  arrived  with  one  hundred  English  soldiers 

^    ^    J    -       ^       J  and  about  sixty  Mohegan 

^^/xCu^i    ^yy'^^^f^  "^  "^  warriors    and  drove    the 

V^  /  hostile   Indians  off.      In 

Autograph  of  Robert  Treat  October,    Springfield  WaS 

attacked  and  Hatfield  was  assaulted,  after  which  the 
Indians  seem  to  have  withdrawn  toward  the  country  of 
the  Narragansetts.  In  spite  of  the  recent  treaty^  the 
active  hostility  of  that  powerful  tribe  was  ^^r"^^^^^] 
threatened. 

On  the  second 
of  November,  the 
commissioners  of 
the  united  colonies 
decided  to  raise 
another  force  of  a 
thousand  men. 
The  command 
was  given  to  Josiah 
Winslow,  govern- 
or of  Plymouth, 
with  Major  Robert 
Treat  of  Connecti- 
cut second  in  rank. 
By  the  eighteenth 
of  December, 
Winslow  was  in 
the  country  of  the 
hostile  Narragan- 
setts. The  forces 
were  ordered  to 
rendezvous  at  the 
house  of  Jerry 
Bull    but,    before 

their     arrival,     that  Map  of  the  Great  Swamp  Fight 

garrison  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  troops  had 
to  sleep  in  the  snow,  provisions  were  giving  out,  and 
orders  were  given  for  an  immediate  advance  though  the 
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1675   next   day    was    to    be    Sunday.      The    Narragansett    fort 
included  five  or  six  acres  of  dry  ground,  surrounded   by 


Fight 


Pynchon  House,  built  in  1660,  at  Springfield 

a  swamp  and  defended  by  palisades  and  felled  trees.      Its 
only  entrance  was  by  a  bridge  made  of  a  felled  tree  and 

commanded  by  a 
blockhouse.  Within 
were  not  fewer  than 
thirty-five  hundred 
Indians. 
The  Swamp    ^^^^^^^^BHi^^^^^^^H        After     marching 

eighteen  miles 
through  deep  snow 
and  without  waiting 
to  take  food  or  rest, 
the  English  began 
the  attack  soon  after 
noon.  After  the 
battle  had  raged  with 
varying  fortune  for 
two  or  three  hours,  a 
party  made  an  en- 
trance at  what  Mather 
calls  "a  vulnerable 
heel  yet  left  in  the 
yyf  fort  at  one  corner," 
and    the     fighting 


C^lfiA 


^^  yjy^tn^ 
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became  hand  to  hand.  Six  hundred  wigwams  were  1675 
burned,  a  costly  blunder;  "many  old  men,  squaws,  and 
children  perished,  some  of  them  in  the  flames."  How 
many  of  their  warriors  fell  is  not  known.  Winslow's 
loss  was  seventy  killed  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  wounded, 
but  he  had  the  victory.  The  Pequot  allies  were  led  by 
Captain  James  Avery  of  New  London  ;  Captain  John 
Gallop,   who    led    the  { 

wigwams  left  no  shelter  Autograph  of  James  Avery 

for  the  wounded,  and  to  Richard  Smith's  garrison  house 
at  Wickford  the  English  were  forced  to  march  by  night 
•—  /*  JfU  c&  C  "^^^  through  snow  that  deepened 
^ir^    (pia^  *>  as  they  went,  much  as  the  French 

Autograph  of  John  Gallop  Came  back  from  Moscow.  Here 
the  little  army  had  to  linger  for  weeks,  a  vessel  that  had 
been  sent  with  provisions  from  Massachusetts  furnishing 
the  men  with  scant  rations.  The  power  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts  had  been  greatly  weakened  but  King  Philip  and 
Canonchet  were  still  at  large. 

The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  called  for  The  winter's 
another  thousand  men  and  an  expedition  set  out  from  ^°'''' 
Richard  Smith's  for  a  five  days'  raid  into  the  Nipmuc  January  28, 
country.     Philip  had  gone  westward,  seeking  the  aid  of  '^''^ 
the  formidable  Mohawks,  and  the  Narragansetts  and  the 
Nipmucs   had   become   active   allies  with   Canonchet  as 
their  ablest    chief  and    guiding    spirit.      Lancaster   was 
almost  destroyed  and  the  memorable  -captivity  of  Mrs.  February  10 
Rowlandson  was  begun.     The  course  of  devastation  then 
turned  toward  the  east  and  came  as  near  to  Boston  as 
Weymouth.     In  March,  marauding  parties  swept  Rhode 
Island  and    destroyed  all    the  English   houses   between 
Narragansett    Bay    and    Pawcatuck    River.     As    spring 
came  on,  the  activity  of  the  Indians  increased.      Many 
towns   were    sacked    and    burned    and    several    English 
parties  were  ambushed  and  nearly  annihilated. 

The   terror  inspired   by   the    Indian  outbreaks    made  The  Execution 
many  unwilling    to   leave   their  homes   unguarded   and,  °     ^"""'^  ^ 
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in  May,  Massachusetts  prescribed  heavy  penalties  for 
the  avoidance  of  mihtary  service.  In  the  preceding 
October,  the  Connecticut  general  court  had  practically 
put  that  colony  under  martial  law.  In  February,  1676, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  council,  there  was  order 
to  Captain  James  Avery,- Captain  George  Denison,  and 
Lieutenant  Minor  "to  rayse  some  forces  to  surpriz  or 
destroy  the  enemie."  On  the  twentieth  of  March,  they 
set  out  from  Norwich  and,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  attacked 
the  enemy  in  the  Narragansett  country.  It  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  such  forays.  The  Indians  were  defeated 
and  forty-five  were  killed  or  captured.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  Canonchet.  As  this  now  dreaded  sachem 
was  held  to  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  mercy  by  "his 
perfidy  in  respect  to  the  late  treaties,"  he  was  taken  to 
Stonington  and  executed  by  the  Pequot  and  Mohegan 
allies  of  the  English. 

In  May,  Captain  Turner,  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  mounted  men,  made  a  night  march  twenty  miles 
northward  from  Hatfield  and  at  daybreak  surprised  an 
Indian  camp  near  the  upper  falls  of  the  Connecticut. 
Many  of  the  red  men  plunged  into  the  river,  were  swept 
over  the  falls  and  drowned,  or  swam  across  to  be  met  by 
fatal  bullets  from  the  further  shore.  The  Indians  lost 
three  hundred  men,  the  English  only  one.  That  day's 
work  gave  the  name  to  Turner's  Falls.  But  the  fate  of 
war  was  fickle,  for  another  Indian  force  was  soon  in 
hot  pursuit.  The  story  that  Philip  was  coming  with  a 
thousand  bred  a  panic.  Turner  was  killed  and  back  to 
Hatfield  Captain  Holyoke  led  one  hundred  and  forty. 
Then  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Puritan  rose  to  its  highest 
pitch  and  turned  the  tide  of  war.  In  this  month. 
Governor  Berkeley  proclaimed  Nathaniel  Bacon  a  rebel. 
It  was  a  year  of  turmoil  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in  New 
England. 

In  the  summer  of  1676,  the  English  heard  that  Philip 
Pilgrim  Pluck  ^^g  Qj^  j^jg  ^^y  ^.Q   Mount  Hope.      The    country    was 

scoured  in  search  and  Major  Talcott  with  three  hundred 
mounted   men    overtook    about    three    hundred    Narra- 
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gansett  Indians  in  a  Narragansett  swamp, 
little  mercy;  many  of  the  Indians  were 
killed  in  the  first  assault  and,  of  the 
prisoners,  ninety  were  put  to 
Philip's  negotiations 
for  Mohawk  aid  had 
ended  in  failure.  The 
Indians  had  little  op- 
portunity for  hunting 
or  fishing  or  planting 
and  the  last  year's  store 
of  corn  had  been  con- 
sumed. The  inevi- 
table exhaustion  of  their  food  supply  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  barbarian  success.  Every  fight  brought 
English  victory.  The  Indians  broke  up  into  small 
parties  and  the  war  became  a  chase.  Harassed  by  defeat 
after  defeat,  Philip  sought  safety  at  his  home. 

One  day,  Philip's  uncle  was  killed  and  his  sister  cap-  Philip's  Death 
tured.     The  next  day,  his  wife  and  son  and  one  hundred  juiy  31 
and  fifty  of  his  followers  were  taken.     On  the  third  of 
August,  more  were  killed  and  forty  prisoners  taken.    An 
Indian  who  counseled  Philip  to  submit  to  the  English 
was  killed  for  his  advice.     The  brother  of  the  murdered 

man  offered  to  lead  the 
English  to  Philip's 
retreat.  By  midnight. 
Captain     Benjamin 

Autograph  of  Benjamin  Church  Church    WaS     at     BHstol 

Neck;  before  dawn,  every  avenue  of  escape  from  the 
swamp  was  well  guarded  and  a  company  fired  a  volley 
into  the  Indian  camp.  In  attempting  to  escape,  Philip 
was  shot  through  the  heart;  the  Indian  war  in  southern 
New  England  was  at  an  end.  The  head  that  had  planned  August  12 
the  war  was  cut  off  and  exposed  upon  a  pole  at  Plymouth ; 
two  copper-colored  hands  soon  awakened  devout  thanks- 
giving at  the  firesides  of  Boston.  On  the  theory  that 
Philip  was  a  rebel  against  Charles  II.,  his  body  was 
quartered,  the  punishment  prescribed  for  treason.     The 
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1676  clergy  were  consulted,  the  Old  Testament  was  examined, 
and   the   dead    chieftain's  wife   and    child  were    sold    as 

.  ,   slaves  in  Bermuda. 

News  of  the  war  in 
southern  New  Eng- 
land reached  the 
eastern  Indians  and 
roused  them  to  active 
hostilities.  In  three 
months  of  1675, 
eighty  Englishmen 
were  killed  between 
the  Piscataqua  and 
the  Kennebec,  but 
December's  snow 
forced  a  respite. 
The  Massachu- 
setts authorities  as- 
signed to  Major 
Richard  Waldron 
and  an  inadequate 
force  the  task  of 
'J^  protecting  the  weak 
and  scattered  settle- 
ments in  that  region. 
Some  of  Philip's  war- 
Indians   of   Maine    and 
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NEW-ENGLAND, 

fFrom  7^«»f  24, 1675.  wlicn  the firft  Engliili-m.inwjs  mur- 
dered by  tht  IndiJns,  to  yin^ufl  i;.  1676.  when  PIMp,  alijs 
A/.:jc!mit,  the  principjl  Author  and  Beginntr 
of  the  Warr,  was  flain.) 
WhcfcinihcGroundf,  Beg  nning,  and  I'logrcfsofihc  Warr, 
is  liimtnr,i:Iy  cxprcflcd. 
TOGKTHER     WITH    A    SERIOUS 

EXHORTATION 

to  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Land,    

By  INCREASE   MATHER,   Teacher  of  a  Church  of 
Chrift,  ill  Biflon  in  Nt^EngUni. 


\xw.  jtfij.    iTtiU  liiris  Slrtrd^ft:)^^  [hit^sU  AUiii;!  t'oe  >piiTil  tf'  :iK  ^i 
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it;s  irrirmt inimos  ilcraijTa  (xriarcs, 
intt^jlfu:!:  oculis  coaimiiyi  fiirlibus.* 
Lcgt  /i,ftoriitn  r.efiliH;rtori4.         c\ 
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Title-page  of  the  Earliest  General  History  of 

the  King  Philip  War  (of  which  only 

about  six  copies  are  now  extant) 


riors  found  their  way  to  the 
were  as  firebrands  in  flax.  Every  English  settlement 
between  Casco  Bay  and  the  Penobscot  was  destroyed. 
Massachusetts  sent  a  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers  and 
forty  Indian  allies  to  Dover  where  they  were  met  by 
troops  from  the  neighboring  towns.  Thither  four  hun- 
dred uninvited  Indians  came  with  offers  of  negotiation. 
September  i6  By  a  bloodless  Stratagem,  two  hundred  of  them  were 
seized  and  sent  to  Boston ;  seven  of  these  were  executed 
as  murderers,  the  others  were  sent  to  Bermuda  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  The  Indians  accused  Waldron  of  gross 
treachery  and  kept  the  affair  well  in  mind.  This  eastern 
war  was  late  in  its  beginning  but  it  was  long  drawn  out. 
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In  April,  1678,  Indian  chiefs  met  Massachusetts  com-   1676 
missioners    at    Casco    and    entered    into    a    treaty   that 

put  an  end  to  the  war.  f               ^"'  ""^^t^JI^^^^^^ 'v 

Ruin   brooded  upon  I     ., , .   .,,,^:  .^,.:ir^.i^.i 

the  site  of  almost  every  ffc^/*  IT*'^*'^  fm^i^-^'i^^^'-^^^tgi^ 

settlement    beyond   the  ^iilM*s^ifr^^4MMstr:i*i       | 

Piscataqua.  >*^-;  v:-;?v.;.*^**4-*+***«v<^vvirt      . 


The  character  and 
policy  of  Philip  have 
been  variously  esti- 
mated. In  the  minds 
of  some,  he  was  a  saga- 
cious patriot  who  fore- 
saw the  extinction  of 
his  people  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Others  attribute 
his  outbreak  to  the 
"caprice  of  an  un- 
reasoning and  cruel 


•KHf4?i;:Tih5iK?::i:^?5J:^5S^|?5SK^  •,  The  character 

^-      .>^_.     czs2,r-^/^'^"' ^''"^^  -Big 


^  J  of  Philip 
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barbarian"    and     nii<;h    liJ(.'ienFle(hvvis/ood.&  hairy  skins  made  coats. 


\4c  times  whereinpld  toptfhn  was  a  S  tint. 
When  men  fsi'd  hardly  yet  widiout  con- 
fjTvikft  Crfff^,the x&iimy  indiin  MiUt   (plaint 
W3S  ea5  withC/jiw^'jBr///  out  of  wooiicn  1  raycs 
Midi rtha:cht ffiY/without  the crv of  AV*/, 
«ad  thebcft  54W.'ffoc\'eryDilli,  C»nttnt.. 
nush    !»•'''"  fl^^  w-s  foo"^.  &  hairy  sLins  made  c 
r  ipndinenaswclttbird5hadchirpingNot.es...  . 

forward    the    well-worn  ;f  a  ?  when; 

arguments  by  which,  for  .  ^..^_ ^    ;  _^' 

generations,    the    Spolia-  First  Page  of  Tompson's  Poem  commem- 

tion    of    the    American  opting  the  King  phiiip  War 

aborigines  has  been  justified.  According  to  the  view 
now  generally  accepted,  Philip  was  the  instigator  and 
diplomatist  of  the  movement  rather  than  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  barbarian  forces.  Whether  the 
war  was  the  result  of  deliberate  and  Organized  action 
or  not,  its  strength  was  formidable  and  its  results  were 
almost  crushing. 

Rhode  Island  sent  no  troops  to  the  war  but  Warwick  The  Cost  and 
was  destroyed  and  Providence  was  injured.  Connecticut  ^^  Reward 
did  not  shrink  from  her  share  of  the  cost  but  her  settle- 
ments were  scarcely  touched  by  the  enemy.  The  great 
burden  of  the  misery  fell  upon  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Ten  or  twelve  of  their  towns  were  wholly 
destroyed  and  forty  more  were  partly  burned.  Their 
fighting    population    had  been    decimated    and  scarce  a 
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1678  family  was  without  its  scar  of  sorrow.  Massachusetts  was 
strong  in  men  and  money  but  Plymouth  was  nearly 
ruined.  More  than  half  of  her  towns  had  been  partly 
or  wholly  destroyed  and  her  debt  was  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  personal  property  of  her  people.  But  by 
years  of  industry  and  frugality,  she  paid  her  debt,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  just  what  we  should  expect  from  the 
children  of  their  fathers.  "  Divers  Christians  in  Ireland  " 
sent  almost  a  thousand  pounds  but  the  English  king  and 
his  court  withheld  all  aid  and  expressed  no  sympathy. 
Plymouth,  poor  and  weak,  coveted  a  charter  that  she 
never  got ;  Massachusetts  craved  no  royal  favor  but 
neglect  and  even  that  was  denied.  In  this  hour  of  uni- 
versal gloom,  illumined  only  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
favor  of  the  King  of  kings  and  by  the  sturdy  resolution 
born  of  such  consciousness,  England  added  an  attack 
upon  the  chartered  rights  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER 


VIII 


THE  DOMINION   OF   NEW  ENGLAND 


ENGLISH     history    was    making    fast,    when,    in   i    6   5  o 
March,   1689,  Governor    Winthrop    of    Massa-   1689 
chusetts  died.      But  the  New   England    colonies   Beacon  and 
had  a  beacon-blaze  in  their  own  country  from  which  no   ^°^^ 
European  tragedy  could  ^^^^  RumUc 

tempt    their    gaze;    to- 
ward it,  step  by  step  and   P   £  X    I    X    I    O    N 
year  by  year,  they  were 
persistently    advancing. 
When  parliament,  then 

synonymous      with  Of  the  General  Court  fitting  nt 
power,   ordered  the 
Massachusetts    magis- 
trates   to    send    their 


AND 


ADDRESS 


charter  back  to  Eng- 
land, the  general  court 
sent  instead  a  memorial 
to  parHament  and  a  let- 
ter to  Cromwell  and 
managed  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  both. 

In  July,  1660,  came 
to  Boston  the  regicide 
judges,  Whalley  and 
Goffe,  news  of  the  Stu- 
art restoration,  and 
rumors  of  a  governor- 
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Primed  iathe  Year  1^60. 
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19,  1660 


A  Petition 
of  Ill-Omen 


TO     THE 

High  and  N'lighty  Prince 


I  6  6  I  general  for  New  England.  The  Massachusetts  general 
court  assembled,  sent  addresses  to  parliament  and  king, 
and  denied  the  right  of  appeal  to  England.  A  benignant 
June,  1661      letter  from   the  king  was    followed    by  a  declaration   of 

,  .    colonial    rights    includ- 

ing the  right  of  rejecting 
"  any  parliamentary  or 
royal  imposition  preju- 
dicial to  the  country 
and  contrary  to  any 
just  act  of  colonial 
legislation." 

On    the    fourth    of 

/^    lU      A     "D      T      T7     C  ^^^^^>   1 66 1,  the  new 
v^     XT     jl\.    Jlv     JL-.   X-y    O  council  for  foreign  plan- 
T  H  E  s  E  t  o  N  D,  tations  summoned  Cap- 
By  the  Grace  of  God  K  i  v  o  of  tain    Thomas    Breedon 
CjTL'at'Bnttdin,Frd}!Ccand  h'C  who    testified    that    the 
/jW,  Defender  of  theFaith.  laws    of  Massachusetts 
MojiGracietuAndDreidstvtriign,  Were  Contrary  to  those 

A  Y  it  pleafeyourMajefty /"in  theday  r     17        1       j       ^L    ^     ^L 

wherein  you  happily  fsy ,  You  now  Ot      ll^nglancl,     that      the 

know  that  you  are  agai,,  King  over  your  colonistS      "  look      On 
£r;m/fr  lltiel  J  tocaftafivourablceye 

uponyoar  poor A/ir/iAjfo/^rt/!';  now,  and.  themselvCS      aS      a      free 

byreafonotlamenefs  inrefpeftoFdi-  „^„^p  "    „„J      ^L„^     fhprp 

ftancc,  not  until  now  api  earing  in  your  ^LdLC,       dim      Uldt     tlicre 

prefcnce,  we  mean  Wop-fng/rfW,  koceliog  with  tie  reft  waS  a    necessity  for    set- 
tling the  country  there 

First  page  of  text  of  Endecott's  Humble  Petition      Jp    due   obedicnce  tO   the 

king.  Then  came  petitions  from  persons  in  New  Eng- 
land who  had  sorely  suffered  through  the  tyranny  of  those 
in  power.  The  petitioners  asked  for  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  a  governor-general.  In  the  following  month, 
the  council  for  foreign  plantations  reported  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  New  England  had  transgressed  their  powers 
by  legislation  and  administration  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  England,  that  they  did  not  manage  their  trade  to  the 
advantage  of  the  crown,  and  that  they  were  otherwise 
acting  "  as  if  they  intended  to  suspend  their  absolute 
obedience  to  the  king's  authority." 

For  a  score  of  years,  the  New  England  colonies  had 
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been  free  from  English  interference,  but  now  there  was  a   i    6  6   2 
sense  of  grave  responsibiHty.    Charles  II.  was  proclaimed 
at  Boston  "amid  the  cold  observation  of  a  few  formali-  August,  1661 
ties."     Norton  and   Bradstreet  were  sent  to   England  to 
answer  complaints   against  the  colony.     They  returned   September, 
in  the  following  year  with  a  letter  from  the  king  promis-    '^^^ 
ing  that  "we  will  preserve  and  do  hereby  confirm  the  June  28, 
patent  and   charter    heretofore  granted  unto  them    [the   '^^* 
people  of  Massachusetts]  by  our  royal  father  of  blessed 
memory,  and  that  they  shall  freely  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
granted  unto  them  in  and  by  the  same." 

This  confirmation  and  a  promise  of  pardon  were  con-  The 
ditioned  upon  the  ad- 


Conditions 


T   H   £ 
BOOK   OB    THE   GENERAL 

LAVVES  AND  LIBERTYES 

CONCERNING     THE    I  N  H  A  B  1  T  AN  TS   OF  T  H  E 

WASSACHUSETS,  COLLECTED  OUT  OF  THE    -X^ECOJtLS  -OF 

THE  5£.V£.C^i  CO-JUT,  FOX  THE  SEVERAL  TE.IRS 

nUEKlN  THET  MERE  M/iDE  ASD 

ESTABLISHED. 


And 
Kow  RejifcJ  by  the  fame  Court,  and  difpofcd  into  an 
Alpbikncil  order,  tnd  publilied  by  ihc  Cm,c 
Auiliorit;  In  tbe  Gcocral  Court  boldci 
«  2«n«i,  in  J^t^ij 
'   *  ■♦  p. 


yy'i^atrit  ibereftrt  refijiei 
uni  ihtj  tiu  ri^jl  ,  ,',.„ 


the  Tnir,  ufjiiili  tSx  OriiniKi  ,f  CiJ, 
1 10  ikmfcini  iLtThiueim,  Kots:  13.2. 


ministration  of  justice 
in  the  king's  name 
and  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  "contrary  and 
derogatory  to  our 
authority  and  govern- 
ment." It  was  also 
required  that  the  use 
of  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer  "be  not 
denyed,"  that  persons 
"of  good  and  honest 
lives  and  conversa- 
tions be  admitted  to 
the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper"  and 
their  children  to  bap- 
tism, and  that  the  suf- 
frage should  no  longer 
be  restricted  to  Con- 
gregationalists.  These 
terms  recall  to  mind 
the  Child  memorial  of 
1646.  There  also 
came  a  peremptory  order  for  the  surrender  of  the  regi- 
cides.    From  Clarendon's  point  of  view,  these  demands 
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1663  were  moderate  but,  for  the  Massachusetts  Puritans,  "the 
question  of  obedience  was  the  question  of  liberty." 
The  demands  were  pubHshed  by  the  general  court 
and  obedience  was  postponed  for  a  more  convenient 
season. 

The  people  received  the  king's  message  with  conster- 
nation and  the  parties  of  prerogative  and  of  freedom 
were    born.      Norton   pined   under  the   loss    of   popular 

favor,  fell  in  a  fit,  and 
died.     It  was  com- 
monly judged  that  the 
unkind  resentment  of 
the  people  "did  more 
than  a  little  hasten  his 
end."     Episcopacy 
now  appeared    as    the 
ally  of  monarchy   and 
a  "distrust  of  all  dis- 
sension    from    the 
established  form  of 
dissent"   seized    upon 
the    great   majority. 
In     England,    Mason 
and  Gorges  were  loud 
in    their  allegations  of 
injury,  there  were  the 
Quakers    with    stories 
of    countless    cart-tail 
scourgings,  and   there 
was  Samuel   Shattock. 
The  regicides  were  protected  rather  than  surrendered  and 
the  king  was  thus  led  to  lend  a  readier  ear  to  charges 
and  complaints.     But  Charles  II.  did  not  need  any  prov- 
ocation.     The   home   government   had   already   entered 
upon  its  general  policy  of  drawing  the  reins  tighter,  of 
securing  a  more  efficient  control  of  the  colonies  beyond 
the  sea.     This  policy  was  the  real  secret  motive  of  the 
pernicious  activity  of  the    British   ministry  during  this 
period. 
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When,  early  in  1664,  Boston  heard  that  royal  com-   1664 
missioners  and  English  men-of-war  were  on  the  way,  a 
day   of  fasting    and    prayer   was    appointed.      In    May,  Royai 
the  charter  and  its  duplicate  were  entrusted  to  four  good  Commissioners 
men  for  secret  and  safe  keeping,  the  militia  was  reviewed, 
and  the  castle  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  was  attended 
to.      In    July,  the    royal    commissioners,   Nicolls,   Carr,  juiy  23 
Cartwright,  and  Maverick,  arrived  with  their  open  orders 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland  and 
their   private   instructions    to    bring    the    New    England 
colonies    into    complete    subjection    to    the    crown.      In  April  23 
September,  the  Massachusetts  general  court  forbade  com- 
plaints  to   the    commissioners,  who   then  were   in    New 
York  but  who  they  knew  would  come  back.     In  Octo-  Protest 


ber,  they 
sent  to  their 
"Dread  Sou- 
eraigne"  an 
address  pa- 
thetic in  its 
pleadings 
and  almost 
bristling  in 
its  resolu- 
tion. It 
spoke  of  the 
commission- 
ers   as    four 


Qtc^ayn)  ^ux^ 


W^ 


et  Jl> 


persons 

clothed  with 

arbitrary        /^^^^j^^    ty/\/LaJ^yi^ 

power    and  """^^  '"^  ^^ 

''one         of  Autographs  of  the  Four  Royal  Commissioners 

them  [Maverick]  our  knowne  and  professed  ennemy." 
The  people  held  public  meetings  and  some  of  their 
speeches  were  called  seditious. 

Carr,  Cartwright,  and   Maverick  returned  to   Boston,  Refbsai 
leaving  Nicolls  in  New  York  to  govern  it  for  the  duke. 
In    February,    1665,   they   asked    that    the    people    be 
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1665  assembled  on  election  day  to  hear  a  message  from  the 
king  but  the  Massachusetts  charter  was  silent  on  the 
subject  and  the  request  of  the  commissioners  was  refused. 
The  three  commissioners  then  moved  on  to  Plymouth, 
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...  -.,^;cript  Map  ot   Xew  England,  drawn  ao.jLit  ibbj  and 
said  to  be  the  Earliest  Draft  of  the  Territory  of  New  England 

ever  longing  for  a  charter,  and  to   the    southern    New 
England  colonies. 

At  pliant  Plymouth,  all  that  the  commissioners  asked 
was  conceded.  The  work  of  alienating  the  sister  colonies 
from  the  support  of  Massachusetts  had  been  auspiciously 
begun.  The  royal  commissioners  thence  passed  to  the 
settlements  on  Narragansett  Bay.  They  quickly  set 
apart  the  Narragansett  country  from  the  bay  to  the  Paw- 
catuck  River,  named  it  King's  Province,  established  a 
royal  government  there,  and  were  obeyed  as  they  were  at 
Plymouth.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  were  under  no 
obligations  to  Massachusetts  and  perhaps  took  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  promising  King  Charles  that  the  colony 
would  "promote  his  royal  interest  to  the  very  utmost  of 
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its  power,  however  the  other  colonies,  or  any  of  them,    1665 
should  stand  affected  or  prove  disloyal," 

The  downfall  of' New  Netherland  forced  Connecticut  in  Connec- 
and  New  Haven  to  adjust  their  differences.     The  weaker  "'^"' 
must  be  absorbed  by  Connecticut  or  swallowed  by  New 
York.      In   midwinter,   the   New   Haven    general    court   December 
accepted   the   inevitable.     At   the   next   annual    election,    '''•'  '^^'^ 
the  government  of  the  consolidated  colony  was  organized  May  u 


Map  of  Boston  Harbor,  Based  upon  a  Plan  by  Jeffreys 

with  John  Winthrop  as  governor.  When  a  little  later 
the  royal  commissioners  came  from  Plvmouth  bv  way  of 
the  King's  Province,  Connecticut  yielded  all  they  asked 
and  was  perhaps  grateful  for  the  letter  of  commenda- 
tion that  the  king  seems  to  have  kept  in  blank  for  the 
benefit  of  compliant  New  England  colonies.  In  the 
meantime,  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies 
held    their    annual    meeting    at    Hartford    and    decided 
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1665  that  thereafter  they  would  meet  only  once  in  three 
years. 

In  May,  Nicolls  having  arrived  at  Boston,  the  four 
commissioners  demanded  a  positive  answer  "whither  doe 
yow  acknowledge  his  majesties  commission,  wherein  we 
are  nominated  commissioners,  to  be  of  full  force."  The 
court  waited  four  days  and  answered :  "  We  humbly 
conceive  it  is  beyond  our  line  to  declare  our  sense  of 
the  power,  intent,  or  purpose  of  your  commission;  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  acquaint  you  what  we  conceive  is 
granted  to  us  by  his  majesty's  royal  charter."  The 
commissioners  then  decided  to  hold  a  court  and  to  call 
the  colony  as  defendant  in  the  case.  When  the  day  of 
trial  came,  a  trumpet  sounded  and  a  herald  made  proc- 
lamation in  the  name  of  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  "in  observance  of  their  duty  to  God  and 
to  His  Majesty  and  to  the  trust  committed  unto  us  by 
his  majesty's  good  subjects  in  this  colony,  we  cannot  con- 
sent unto,  or  give  our  approbation  of  the  aforesaid  gen- 
tlemen," the  commissioners.  Liberty  claimed  its  right 
under  the  law;  the  long-growing  issue  had  been  joined. 

There  were  many  skilful  moves  upon  the  board  and 
it  would  take  long  to  tell  the  story  even  in  epitome. 
Nicolls  went  back  to  New  York  and,  by  July,  the  other 
three  were  at  the  towns  on  the  Piscataqua.  Early  in 
August,  Cartwright  sailed  from  Nantucket  homeward 
bound  and  the  Massachusetts  general  court  soon  sent 
their  petition  to  the  king  professing  "allegiance  unto 
your  majesty,  according  to  the  charter."  In  April,  1666, 
Nicolls  wrote  from  New  York  that  the  commissioners 
had  neither  money  nor  credit  left  and  the  king  recalled 
him  and  his  colleagues.  As  the  fitting  end  of  a  hapless 
mission,  the  papers  of  the  commissioners  were  captured 
by  a  Dutch  cruiser. 

Then  the  king  ordered  that  Governor  Bellingham  and 
others  be  sent  forthwith  to  England  and  the  Massachu- 
setts general  court  refused  obedience  to  the  mandate. 
Madmen  and  fanatics  thus  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  king ! 
But  there  was  a  strange  method  in  the  madness,  a  rare 
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perception  of  ripe  opportunity,  and  a  shrewd  mingling  of  i    6   6   5 
obedience  with  disobedience,  of  loyalty  with  defiant  love   1670 
of  liberty.       Heroes  as  well  as  bigots,  these   men  had 
resolved  to  defend  the  theocracy  that  they,  with   God's 
help,  had  established. 

Charles   II.  had  declared  war  against  the  Dutch  and  The  King 
the   Dutch  had  entered  the  Thames  and  burned  Eng-  ^^^  Trouble 

TXTi  r  ^  "       at  Home 

lish  men-of-war  at  Chatham.  When,  for  the  first  1665 
time  and  the  last,  the  roar  of  foreign  guns  was  heard 
in  the  streets  of  London,  the  citizens  cried  that  the 
country  had  been  bought  and  sold  and  one  to  an- 
other said  that  while  Cromwell  lived  Europe  trem- 
bled at  the  name  of  England.  When  the  war  was  juiy  31, 
ended  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  England  held  New  '^^^ 
Netherland  and  gave  Nova  Scotia  back  to  France.  In 
the  following  year,  the  triple  alliance  of  the  Protestant 
powers  of  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland  restored 
peace  to  Europe,  "the  only  good  thing  that  had  been 
done  since  the  king  came  in."  The  triple  alliance  was 
broken  by  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover  and  people  said.  May,  1670 
under  the  breath,  that  the  king  and  the  duke  were 
not  sincere  Protestants.  The  way  was  not  long  thence 
to  the  test  act  which  required  that  all  persons  holding 
office  should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  publicly 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  duke  of  York  owned  him- 
self a  Catholic  and  resigned  as  lord  high  admiral  and 
the  king  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  throttle 
Massachusetts  independence. 

Rebellion  in  Scotland,  feuds  in  Ireland,  and  other  Diplomatic 
home  events  joined  hands  with  these  to  postpone  the  Philanthropy 
meditated  aggressions  on  the  Massachusetts  charter. 
In  the  summer  of  1665,  the  great  London  plague  broke 
out  and  in  six  months  swept  away  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  Scarcely  had  the  dead-cart  ceased  to  go  its 
rounds,  when  a  fire  laid  in  ruins  the  whole  city  from  the 
tower  to  the  temple.  The  Massachusetts  general  court 
urged  liberal  contributions  for  the  rehef  of  Englishmen 
across    the    sea,   provisioned    the    English    fleet    in    the 
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1666  West  Indies,  and  sent  to  the  king  from  Maine  a 
shipload  of  masts  for  his  navy,  "  a  blessing  mighty 
unexpected  and  but  for  which  we  must  have  failed  next 

year,"  says  Pepys. 
This  "  accommoda- 
tion of  his  majesty's 
navy"  was  by  way 
of  "humble  thanks 
to  his  majesty  for 
the  many  and  con- 
tinued expressions 
of  his  tender  care  and 
fatherly  respect  to 
this  his  colony!" 

Equally  important 
in  its  bearings  on 
the  Massachusetts 
charter  was  the 
moral  status  of  the 
merry  monarch  and 
Charles  the  Second  his    court.       Claren- 

don went  into  exile  and  was  succeeded  in  royal  favor 
by  Buckingham  in  whom  immorality  of  the  most 
malignant  type  was  chronic.  The  king  was  given  to 
"  dallying  with  women  and  robbing  the  theaters  of 
actresses "  when  he  should  have  been  employed  in 
the  affairs  of  state.  When  the  sagacious  Louis  of 
France  sought  the  ascendency  at  the  English  court 
that  led  to  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover,  he  sent  as  his 
most  useful  envoy  a  handsome,  licentious,  and  crafty 
Frenchwoman.  The  English  king  made  her  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  wore  her  chains  until 
he  died.  When  Charles  and  his  council  met  to 
discuss  New  England  affairs  they  were  often  over- 
awed by  a  moral  dignity  that  they  could  not  compre- 
hend. 

We  shall  miss  a  clear  understanding  of  much  of  the 
history  of  Massachusetts  for  the  next  few  years  if  we 
forget  that  there  had  been  marked  changes  in  the  char- 
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acteristics  of  the  people.  For  instance,  when,  in  1667,  1667 
John  Wilson  died,  the  orthodox  members  of  the  first  1672 
church   at    Boston   in-        ^  .-— 

duced    John    Daven-      5^^^^j^    py^:t^^^4tUU^ 

port   of    New   Haven  ^^  '^  '"•  ' 

.        .  1      •  11  Autograph  of  Anne  Bradstreet 

to     accept    their    call.  ^  ^ 

The    liberal    faction    of    the    Boston    church  would   not 

have  Davenport  as  their  pastor  and  organized  a  separate 

church.     Of  this,  then  known  as  "The  Third   Church 

in   Boston"  but  now  famous  as  the  Old  South  Church, 

the  Reverend  Thomas  Thacher  was  installed  as  pastor 

early  in   1669.     The   consequent  quarrel  was  bitter  and 

lasted    for   more    than   a   dozen   years.      It    had    hardly 

begun  when  Davenport  died  of  apoplexy,  still  unrecon-  March,  1670 

i|&*fc«r6adnMr&arjAjfcan6&&ae^^       ciled   to    the  half-way  covenant. 

I     »TENTH  MUSE      I  '^^^  ^r\2X  victory  of  the  seceders 

iLatcl^^fprurigup  in  America. Ij  has  been  called  the  turning-point 

iseverall  Po^ms '^btfipiled I  Z  "^^  ^ccle^astical  and  political 

I    with  great  variety  of  vvit    |,  history    ot    Ncw    i^ngland. 

L,r.  and Lcirni/ig/uiuor delight.      I  Moreovcr,  there  was  a  growing 

I W  ncrcmelptcially  IS  contained  a  com- C-'       .  .    .       '  .    ,,       .       "  & 

a     picatdifcourftanddcfcriptionof     %  dispositiott,  cspecially  m  Boston, 

I  The  Fourk'^^'^lf'^j^  |  to  emphasizc  the  importance  of 

iTogcthcrwS£fEpito™cofl  material  prosperity  and  to  look 

I        *' Four  Monarchies,  t,;^        %  With  less  Intolcrance  upon  inter- 

I  .  Thc-^^"^"'  %   ference  with  political  rights.     In 

|Au-oaDiafew«„oidE,cWa.d|;  o^^er  words,  the  colonial  spirit 

I  _M5S^^^S^;^r^^^^         was  becoming  more  "practical" 

h^:^::^^::^^  and  less  "sentimental."     About 

^i<OT^w^Ts^^';llTT^tw^=f  this  time,  died  Anne,  the  daugh-  September 

Title-page' of  Anne  Bradstre^"^  ter  of  Thomas  Dudley  and  the   '^'  '^''- 

Tenth  Muse  wife  of  Simon  Bradstreet.     She 

was  the  mother  of  eight  children  and  the  author  of  quaint 

verses  that  were  much  admired   by  her  contemporaries. 

Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  says  that  she  was  the  first 

New  England  writer  who  rose  above  the  level  "of  persons 

whom  it  is  a  charity  to  call  amateurs  in  the  art  of  poetry." 

In   1678,   Pastor  Thacher,  who    had   previously  been  a 

practicing  physician,  published  the  first  medical  treatise 

printed  in  America  and  died. 
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1676  During  the  King  Philip  war,  New  England  neither 
1679  asked  nor  received  aid  from  the  mother  country.  Almost 
Enter  Edward   bcfore  the  Berkshire  Hills  had  ceased  to  throw  back  the 
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war-cries  of  the  Indian 
allies,  London  merchants 
came  to  the  aid  of  the 
enemies  of  Massachusetts 
and  king  and  ministry  "did 
agree  that  this  was  the  con- 
juncture to  do  something 
effectual  for  the  better  reg- 
ulation of  the  government." 
In  June,  1676,  Edward 
Randolph,  the  evil  genius 
of  New  England,  arrived  at 
Boston  with  a  royal  order 
for  Massachusetts  to  send 
agents  to  England  there 
to  answer  for  her.  The 
colony  obeyed  reluctantly 
and  the  envoys,  Stoughton 
and  Bulkely,  had  their 
powers  hedged  around  with  care  and  caution.  Randolph 
went  back  to  England  in  about  six  weeks,  was  reem- 
ployed, and,  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  made  eight 
voyages  to  America. 

When,  in  1677,  the  English  authorities  decided  that  the 
Massachusetts  title  to  the  northern  provinces  was  not 
valid,  Massachusetts  bought  the  Gorges  patent.  When 
Massachusetts  thus  became  lord-paramount  of  Maine, 
King  Charles  was  vexed,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
When  he  demanded  that  the  transfer  should  be  canceled, 
Massachusetts  maintained  a  discreet  silence,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Stoughton  and  Bulkely  returned  to  Bos- 
ton about  Christmas  of  1679,  with  a  letter  from  the  Eng- 
lish government  setting  forth  its  demands  upon  the  colony. 
John  Leverett,  who  had  been  governor  since  1673, 
died  in  1679  ^^^  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Bradstreet 
who  had  served  as  an  assistant  since   1630.      Hitherto 
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Maine  had  been  claimed  under  the  terms  of  the 
Massachusetts  patent  and  had  been  represented  in 
the  Massachusetts  general  court ;  now  Maine  was 
claimed  by  right  of  purchase  and  was  subjected  to 
a  local,  proprietary  government  with  Thomas  Dan- 
forth  as  president  of  the  province.  There  were 
also  a  deputy-president,  a  council,  and  a  representa- 
tive assembly.  The  government  thus  established  at 
York  endured 
until  the  duke  ^: 


1679 
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of  York  be- 
came the  king. 
In  an  ear- 
lier chapter,  I 
have  told  the 
story  of  the 
settlement  of 
New  Hamp- 
shire's primi- 
tive towns 
and  of  their 
acceptance  of 
the  invitation 
of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Puri- 
tans to  come 
under  what 
Edward  God- 
frey called 
"their  um- 
brella of  re- 
ligion."     For 

nearly       rorty  Tj^e  Earliest  Treatise  on  a  Medical  Subject  Printed  in 

years        the  English  America,  by  Thomas  Thacher 

union  had  endured  with  some  protests  against  "the 
grasping  and  bigoted  rule  of  the  Bostonians."  John 
Mason  had  a  grandson,  Robert  Tufton,  who  changed  his 
name  and  is  known  in  New  Hampshire  history  as 
Robert  Mason.     This  heir  seems  to  have  been  a  mild 
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1679  young  man  but  he  had  a  rather  strenuous  kinsman  in 
Edward  Randolph,  For  half  a  century  from  the  time 
when  Randolph  made  his  appearance  in  America  the  two 
controlling  events  in  New  Hampshire  history  are  the 
contest   concerning   the   proprietorship   of  the   soil   and 

\  .piu.  r  1,  .met-'  '"Y  r,-iurnC  ti  Gni{,in^^,>ecn  <Ai.-  i.njKtu'  wAltn'   *  ^*^  . 

Beginning  and  Ending  of  Letter  from  Edward  Randolph  to  the  King,  November  17,  1676 

'(,  fifi^.-r  V  //''  '^"/'W  /rf/:'yj    s',h-^r*5  fJlr^n.  Af^i  ^,e.-  «^»^  .r,fy   i/,.-  — 

the  controversy  over  the  Massachusetts  boundary  line. 
Closely  correlated  with  these  were  the  growing  dislike  of 
the  king  for  Puritan  politics,  laws,  and  theology  and 
his  determination  to  overthrow  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ter. 
A  Royal  In  spite  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  was  organ- 

ized as  a  royal  province,  the  first  in  New  England.  By 
a  commission  that  passed  the  great  seal  in  September, 
1679,  John  Cutt  of  Portsmouth  was  appointed  president 
and  a  council  was  nominated.  The  president  and  coun- 
cilors were  representative  men  of  the  province  and  many 
of  them  had  served  as  deputies  in  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts.  The  commission  directed  "that  liberty 
of  conscience  shall  be  allowed  unto  all  protestants;  that 
such  especially  as  shall  be  conformable  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  shall  be  particularly  countenanced 
and  encouraged,"  and  that  the  council  should  issue  sum- 
mons for  a  general  assembly  "within  3  month  after 
they  have  bin  sworn."  Such  an  assembly  was  to  be  con- 
tinued by  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  king  "unless  by 
inconvenience  arising  from  thence.  We,  our  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors shall  see  cause  to  alter  the  same.  "     The  assembly 
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met  at  Portsmouth  and  enacted  that  no  law  or  ordinance 
"be  made  or  imposed  upon  us  but  such  as  shall  be  made 
by  the  said  Assembly  and  approved  by  the  President 
and  Councill."  This,  from  a  royal  province,  must  have 
seemed  an  "  inconvenience."  Moreover,  the  new  govern- 
ment took  early  opportunity  to  send  a  friendly  letter  to 
Massachusetts  and  to  avow  to  the  king  a  deep  sensibility 
"of  the  disadvantages  likely  to  accrue  to  your  Majesty's 
provinces  and  ourselves,  more  especially  by  the  multi- 
plying of  small  and  weak  governments  unfit  either  for 
offence  or  defence." 

In  the  summer  of  1680,  the  king's  collector  visited 
the  province  and  behaved  so  ill  that  he  had  to  beg  the 
pardon  of  the  council  and  "got  cast  in  damages  in  a  civil 
action."  In  a  man  like  Randolph,  such  experiences  were 
sure  to  add  a  flavor  of  personal  vindictiveness  to  official 
zeal.  The  English  government  put  a  quietus  to  Mason's 
claims  of  sovereignty  but  left  him  a  vague  title  to  an 
interest  in  the  land.  To  make  the  most  of  what  was 
left,  Mason  secured  an  order  from  the  king  for  his 
admission  to  a  seat  in  the  New  Hampshire  council.  In 
the  following  spring,  he  appointed  a  steward  of  his  lands 
"to  demand  and  receive  of  every  inhabitant  the  quit  rent 
due."  When  the  lord  proprietor  tried  to  enforce  his 
claims,  he  found  that  "government  by  injunction"  had 
arrived  in  New  England.  The  council  forbade  his 
interference  with  the  lands  of  settlers  and  threatened 
to  report  his  proceedings  to  the  king.  It  seems  that 
Mason  then  refused  to  sit  in  council  and  went  back  to 
England. 

President  Cutt  died  in  March,  168 1,  and  Richard 
Waldron  of  the  council  succeeded  to  the  office. 
Through  Mason's  influence,  Edward  Cranfield  was 
appointed,  not  as  president,  but  as  lieutenant-governor 
and  commander-in-chief  Later  in  the  year,  he  landed 
in  Boston  where  he  signalized  his  stay  by  becoming  the 
chief  instigator  of  a  plot  to  induce  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  to  try  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  to 
secure  English  official  aid  in  support  of  the  Massachu- 
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1682   setts    charter.       From    Boston   he   passed   on   to    Ports- 

1685   mouth.      Mr.  Doyle,  an  EngHsh  historian,  calls  him  "a 

disreputable  adventurer"  and  a  "political  freebooter  who 

went  to  his  task  in  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  proconsul  in 

the  worst  days  of  the  republic." 

Cranfieid  Cranficld's  commission' gave  him  extraordinary  powers 

in  the  Saddle    beyond  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  go.      He  convoked 

the    assembly    in 

-  y    r\      November,  1682, 

CJ^  ^^  y  .\d^  -aiXi^     sent     the 

/aPcT^n^^^ft^eCJ         "rugged"    dele- 

^—^^  ^  gates     home     in 

Autograph  of  Edward  Cranfieid  January.         NcVCr 

before  had  a  representative  assembly  been  so  dismissed 
in  New  England  and  there  were  cries  for  "liberty  and 
reformation,"  the  so-called  "Gove's  Rebellion."  The 
third  assembly  met  in  January,  1684,  refused  to  pass  a 
revenue  bill,  and  was  immediately  dissolved.  A  fourth 
assembly  was  summoned  in  the  following  May  and  dis- 
solved on  account  of  a  "mutinous  and  rebellious  dispo- 
sition." The  collection  of  taxes  was  resisted  by  force 
and,  in  at  least  one  case,  women  threatened  to  scald  the 
deputies  of  the  sheriff  if  they  made  any  effort  to  attach 
property   in    the  house.      When  the  troop  of  horse  was 

January-,  1685  Ordered  out,  not  a  man  obeyed  the  summons.  Cranfieid 
wrote  to  the  home  government :  "  I  shall  esteem  it  the 
greatest  happiness  in  the  world  to  be  allowed  to  remove 
from  these  unreasonable  people." 

Exit  Cranfieid  The  resistance  of  the  New  Hampshire  people  was 
intensified  bv  their  well-founded  belief  that  Cranfieid  had 
a  personal  interest  in  Mason's  claim  to  their  lands.  Be- 
cause of  the  "grotesque  ingenuity"  by  which  every 
incident,  political  or  judicial,  was  utilized  for  personal 
profit,  Nathaniel  Weare  was  secretly  sent  to  England  to 

March  27,      secure  redress.     The  lords  of  trade  sustained  the  charges 

'^^5  and  Cranfieid  returned  to   England.     On  a  small  scale, 

the  issue  had  been  met  in  true  English  fashion  and  won 
by  the  people.  When  the  governor-general  of  New 
England  was  cast  down  at    Boston,  a   story   that   is   in 
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waiting  a  little  further  on.  New  Hampshire   again   fell    1678 
to  the  care  of  Massachusetts.  1682 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Massachusetts 
British  navigation  laws  upon  the  ship-building  and  the  threatened 
commerce  of  New  England.  Whatever  the  effect,  the 
colonists  felt  that  the  laws  were  injurious  and  that  the 
motive  behind  them  was  unfriendly.  This  colonial  frame 
of  mind  is  the  more  important  consideration  in  our 
present  inquiry.  The  profitable  violations  of  these  laws 
by  Boston  merchants  aroused  commercial  jealousy  and 
added  to  administrative  dissatisfaction  in  the  mother 
country.  In  May,  1678,  the  committee  on  plantations 
decided  that  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  should  be  brought 
against  the  Massachusetts  charter  and  Edward  Randolph 
became  collector  of  his  majesty's  customs  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  issuance  of  the  writ  was  delayed,  a  short 
reprieve  for  which  Massachusetts  was  less  indebted  to 
her  agents  than  to  Titus  Oates,  "because  the  prosecution 
of  the  Popish  plot  had  not  left  a  sufficient  leisure  for 
a  perfect  settling  of  that  colony." 

But  even  "the  Popish  plot"  could  not  throw  Ran-  Randolph  is 
dolph  off  the  scent.     After  the  attorney-general  of  Eng-   P"^'^^^"^ 
land  had  rendered  his  opinion  that  the  charter  authorized   May  30, 
the  holding  of  the  meetings   of  the  corporation  in  the    ^^^' 
colony,  Randolph  submitted  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  charter  by  writ  of  quo  warranto.    Events 
conspired   to   make    more 
easy  than  ever  before  the 
execution  of  such   a   pro- 
gram and  in  spite  of  every 

obstacle        that      a       shrewd   ~  Autograph  of  Joseph  Dudley 

community  could  oppose  to  the  proceedings,  it  was 
evident  that  in  the  end  Randolph  and  the  king  would 
win.  In  October,  168 1,  the  king's  dreaded  messenger 
bore  the  king's  letter  into   Boston. 

Under   royal    threat   to   make   void   the   charter,    the  Joseph  Dudley 
general  court  chose  Joseph  Dudley  and  John  Richards   March  20, 
as  its  agents  and  gave  them  authority  to  use  a  thousand    '^  ^ 
pounds  in  their  discretion  "  to  improve  any  meet  instru- 
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1682  ment"   that  might  be  influential  in  the  preservation  of 

1683  the  charter — probably  the  outcome  of  the  Cranfield  plot 
already  mentioned.  In  England,  the  agents  found  that 
their  natural  allies  were  powerless,  that  the  king,  flushed 

j^  ^  with   victory,   was    unre- 

jL^i^S^^^^^  ^h^t    ^he 

^^^^.^^^  bishop   or    London    was 

^^^^-^^"^^    Autograph  of  John  Richards  Standing     by    thc     side    of 

the  restless  Randolph.  In  short,  they  had  little  else  to 
do  than  to  stand  up  in  the  name  of  the  colony,  receive 
sentence,  and  advise  obedience.  After  many  sermons 
and  countless  prayers,  Massachusetts  relinquished  her 
claims  to  Maine  but  resolved  to  give  up  no  chartered 
right  or  privilege.  The  writ  was  issued  in  June,  1683, 
and,  late  in  the  year,  Randolph  brought  it  to   Boston. 

Jdvertifement, 


The  Quo 
Warranto 
Fails 


Conservative 
Compliance 

November  i ; 


November  30 


The  writ  was 
returnable 
early  in  No- 
vember and  the 
time  went  by 
before  it  could 
be  served  — 
another  escape 
to  be  entered 
to  the  credit  of 
those  who  had 
transferred  the 
charter  from 
England  to 
New  England. 

A  1  f  h  O  I]  (3"  h  '         Advertisement  of  a  Runaway  Servant 

time  had  killed  the  writ  that  Randolph  brought,  Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet  and  the  assistants  voted  that  "we  will 
not  presume  to  contend  with  majesty  in  a  course  of 
law"  and  resolved  to  "send  agents  empowered  to 
receive  his  majesty's  demands."  After  a  fortnight's 
debate,  the  record  of  the  lower  house  was  written: 
"The  deputies  consent  not  but  adhere  to  their  former 
bills."      When,   a   little  later,   the  question    was   consid- 
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ered    in    the    Boston    town-meeting,  not  a  single    hand   1683 
was  raised   in  favor  of  submission.     At  the  next  elec-    1686 
tion,    hardly    one    freeman    in    ten    took    the    pains    to    Radical 
vote.      By  a  small  majority,  Bradstreet,  the  "moderate"    ^'g"i'ty 
candidate    for    governor,  was    reelected    over    Danforth,    1684 
the  candidate  of  the  "popular"   party,  but  both  of  his 
partisan  associates,  Dudley  and  Stoughton,  were  defeated 
for  the  magistracy. 

Randolph  returned  to  England  and  a  new  suit  of  scire  Scire  Facias 
facias^  a  more  summary  procedure,  was  begun.  In  June, 
1684,  the  Massachusetts  charter  was  adjudged  to  be 
forfeited  and  judgment  was  entered  in  the  following 
October.  The  case  was  brought  for  trial  before  there 
had  been  time  to  communicate  with  Massachusetts. 
The  proceedings  constituted  a  judicial  farce  but  the 
process  was  effective.  The  civil  and  religious  structure 
known  as  Massachusetts  Bay  disappeared  with  the  char-  The  Larceny 
ter  that  supported  it.  In  English  law,  time  turned  of "^^^ charter 
backward ;  Puritan  prayers  and  protests  were  powerless 
to  prevent  the  passage.  With  parliament  dissolved  and 
courts  subservient,  the  king  was  undisputed  master. 
Charles  II.  died  in  February,  1685;  a  copy  of  the 
judgment  was  served  upon  the  general  court  in  July, 
1685  ;  the  duke  of  York  was  James  II.  before  the 
Massachusetts  Puritans  had  official  notice  that  their 
charter  had  been  annulled. 

In  1682,  Joseph  Dudley  had  been  sent  to  England  President 
with  a  commission  from  the  Massachusetts  general  court ;  °"'*^^y 
in  September,  1685,  James  II.  commissioned  him  as 
president  of  the  council  for  Massachusetts  Bay,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  the  Narragansett  country  or 
King's  Province;  in  1686,  he  laid  before  the  general 
court  the  king's  commission  that  the  British  frigate 
"Rose"  had  brought  to  Boston  about  the  middle  of 
May.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  son  of 
Thomas  Dudley  was  a  traitor  to  Massachusetts.  Per- 
haps he  did  the  best  he  could  to  avert  the  calamity  that 
tell  upon  his  native  land,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  when 
the  storm  had  passed  and  the  sky  had  cleared  so  that 
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1686  men  might  see,  upon  the  ruins  of  a  commonwealth  to 

which  he  owed  the  devotion  of  a  son  and  the  good  faith 

of  an  agent,  stood  Joseph  Dudley  in  the  livery  of  the 

author  of  the  wreck. 

qm  Warranto      Almost  as  soon  as  Dudley  was  in  office  as  president  of 

o^!'"f  , ,    .    New  England,  he  and  his-  council  appointed  a  provisional 

Rhode  Island  &  r         ni        j        t    1         j  j      j-       1  j       i        i    •        . 

May  28  government  tor  Rhode  Island  and  discharged  the  kmg  s 
subjects  there  from  obedience  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing; government  "and  all  other  pretending  any  power  or 
i   jurisdiction. "      In   the 
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following  month,  Ran- 
dolph served  writs  of 
quo  warranto  against 
Rhode  Island  and  the 
assembly  determined 
"  not  to  stand  suit  with 
his  majesty  but  to  pro- 
ceed by  humble  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  to 
continue  their  privi- 
leges and  liberties 
according  to  their 
charter." 

A  writ  of  quo  war- 
ranto against  Connec- 
ticut had  been  issued 
in  July,  1685,  and  a 
second  writ  a  little 
later.  Two  days  after 
Dudley's  government 
took  hold  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Randolph 
wrote    from    Boston 


notifying  Governor  Treat  at  Hartford  that  he  had  the 
writs  against  the  colony.  He  concealed  the  fact  that  the 
time  specified  for  the  answer  of  the  colony  had  gone  by 
and  sought  to  secure  a  surrender  of  the  charter  without 
a  service  of  the  summons.  The  game  was  not  success- 
ful and,  in  July,  Randolph  went  to  Hartford  to  serve  the 
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writ  in  person.  Although  a  third  quo  warranto^  dated  1686 
on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1686,  was  served  on  the 
colony  late  in  the  following  December,  no  judgment 
against  the  charter  was  recorded.  A  letter  from  the 
general  court  to  the  secretary  of  state  was  construed 
as  a  submission  by  the  colony  and  the  quo  warranto 
proceedings  were  dropped. 

In  1650,  William  Potter  published  at  London  a  folio    Paper  Money 
volume  entitled  "  The  Key  of  Wealth."      Copies  of  this   ^^^"^ 
and  of  similar  books  found  their  way  to  the  American 
colonies  and  had  a  considerable  influence.     Potter's  pana- 
cea was,  of  course,  a  bank;  trade  could  be  stimulated  and 
wealth  increased  by  issues  of  paper  money.     When,  in 
1652,   Massachusetts   set   up   a  mint,  as   already  stated,   voi.  2, 
the  general  court  had  before  it  a  proposition  to  estab-  P'  ^'^ 
lish    a   bank,   presumably   as   an   alternative  measure   of 
relief      It    is    probable    that,   at    that    time,    there   were 
in    circulation    in    Massachusetts    paper  bills    based    on 
individual    credit    and    unsupported    by    any    legislative 
action. 

A  generation  later,  John  Blackwell  prepared  a  scheme  BiackweU's 
for  a  bank  of  credit  and,  in  July,  1686,  Dudley's  council  ^'^^^'"^ 
referred  it  to  a  committee.  The  committee  made  a  favor- 
able report  and  the  council  voted  its  "approbation."  The 
control  of  the  bank  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  President 
Dudley,  two  members  of  his  council,  and  the  projector  of 
the  scheme;  the  proposed  bank-notes  were  to  be  legal  ten- 
der. The  profits  of  the  bank  were  to  be  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  twelve  parts,  twelve  of -which  were  to 
go  to  the  four  managers  for  friends  of  the  bank.  The 
identity  of  these  "friends"  is  not  known  but  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  twelve  shares  were  intended 
for  the  coming  governor-general.  Dudley's  attempt  to 
set  up  on  government  patronage  a  bank  that  would 
turn  large  profits  into  the  pockets  of  high  government 
officials  did  not  prosper.  Whether  Andros  proved  too 
honest  for  Dudley's  seductive  plans  or  not,  political 
events  became  distracting  and,  by  July,  1688,  the  whole  * 

thing  had  been  abandoned. 
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New  EnglanH 
Orthodoxy 


1686  Toward  the  end  of  1686,  another  British  frigate  bore 
Governor-  into  BostoH  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  two  companies  of 
General  royal  troops.     Andros  had  come  as  the  immediate  repre- 

becember  ao  sentative  of  the  king,  the  New  England  governor-general 
in  the  flesh,  the  specter  of  which  for  half  a  century  had 
been  a  continuous  nightmare;  the  royal  troops  were  the 
first  ever  stationed  in  New  England. 
Randolph  was  continued  as  secretary 
of  the  council  and  Dudley  became 
the  chief-justice  of  New  England. 
The  new  council  held  its  first  meet- 
ing at  Boston  on  the  thirtieth  of 
December.  Of  the  nineteen  mem- 
bers, five  were  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  royal  government  granted  to 
New  England  Colors,  1686  Rrovidcnce  Plantations  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  colonial  confederacy  had  refused. 

In  some  of  the  southern  colonies,  the  Anglican  church 
was  "established,"   but   in    New   England    nearly   every 
town  had  its  Congregational  church  supported   by  tax- 
ation.     In  Massachusetts  especially,  "the  civil  authority 
was  developed  and  organized  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting"  their  church  system.     The  fathers  had  delib- 
erately cut  loose  from  the  discipline  of  the  English  hier- 
archy  and    the    sons   were    still      /-""^i  f\ 
alert    to    detect    any    attack    on     L^^VT^/J^^NP 
their   own    ecclesiastical    organi-  //{)  [/{jL/u     LJ  k) 
zation    and    especially   to    resist  l^ 
every    attempt    to    organize    a            Autograph  of  Andros 
schismatic   congregation.     Of  all   schismatics,  none  was 
more  dangerous  and  offensive  than   the  New  England 
Episcopalian.     The  royal  order  for  the  toleration  of  epis- 
copacy and  the  introduction  of  the  Anglican  form  of  wor- 
ship under  the  adminstrations  of  Dudley  and  Andros  were 
bitter  pills  to  the  typical  New  Englander  of  that  time. 

Andros  was  hampered  by  no  accountability  except  to 
the  king,  now  the  sole  repository  of  executive  and  legis- 
lative power.  He  had  been  governor  of  New  York, 
was  familiar  with    colonial   affairs,  and  had  often  urged 


An  Intolerable 
Rule 
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1686   the  consolidation   that  had   taken    place.      For  years,  it 

1688   has  been  charged  that  he  taxed  the  people  without  their 

consent  and  was  a  constant  menace  to  their  chosen  form 

of  worship;   that  he  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 

and  set  up  a  strict  censorship  over  the  press;   that  he 


Heading  of   a  Petition  ot"  Sir  William  Fliips  and  Increase  Mather  to  William 
and  Mary,  asking  that  Andros  be  removed,  dated  January  20,  1689 

was  unyielding,  arbitrary,  and  extortionate;  that  he  was 
proud,  ostentatious,  and  despotic  —  in  short,  intolerable. 
Some  of  the  particulars  are  true  but  the  characteriza- 
tion is  unjust.  The  omitted  truth  is  that  Andros  was  a 
soldier  obedient  to  orders.      If  the  wishes  of  the  people 

THE 

Declaration, 

Ot  the  Centlemex,  Ahrdaits,  and  hhjlitjHts  of  BOSTOif  and  t!ie 
Coantrey  Adjacent.     Afril  lith.    1689. 


.World  li.id  thtf  Difco- 
'^-  of  .m  Iiorrid  F' 


pjh  Pla  i  whcr^rin  tlic  b\oi»y  Dcmi;s  ot  Ro^".-- 
hjj  ;n  their  Dcfipn  and  PfofjVMit  no  kU  than 
diccxruift'onot  the  7V<ji<f7'"if  R.-.'.T''1: 'whicli. 
i nighty  Work  they  calJcd  'ht  utter  'j.d'Juixg  uf  a 
Tt'jtUnt  HfTifii :  whcrci-i  ('they  liid  )  tfu-ic 
never  were  I'uch  hope?  of  S;ii.-cefs  {ince  i!tx:  tX'atii 


.)?.  have  fecn  more  than  |  $  Ul  The  Comoi'lTion  Was  *s  ISigtl  for  the 
adecadofyrtrs  rolled  foriricolit,asthcwjy  ofobuining  it  nM'Afjt 
a«j>-,  (incc  the  E  '^pfb  tiaous  am  unre^umMe  :  yet  we  inadc  no  re- 
fift.mtc  f hcrcunro»s  wee  ctxiid  ealilv  havi  donej 
bucdiorcto  givcall  Ahn-iu-l  a  dcmonftiadon 
pt  oiir  l.;ii'g  a  pcoi  Ic  f.  fflc;tnt;y  datifoil  a.-.d 
lovall  m  our  K'ng  .•  and  this  with  >«  more  S;t- 
ri^faaion  (vraiile  wee  took  yaiiis  tc  ipalcc  our 
I'c'vii  IvHcvc  a-:  mueh  as  ever  wecoiiid  of  rfie 
WhedJc  then  litFo-'d  untrue;  Tint  bij  MtjiPyt 
''iire  was  ho  ocber  .then  tlic  hi\Ji>^  incfaic  tC 


of  Qiecn  Ato-;  1'.  Cow  iri cmr  ilayes;    '^fi^.  wtMndvan^eof  thcfc  ^km'icit'  \ 
Part  of  Broadside,  published  upon  the  Occasion  of  the  Seiz  1  v    . 

could  not  be  made  to  lie  parallel  with  his  instructions 

from    his    royal    master,    so    much    the    worse    for    the 

people. 
Andros  In    June,    1688,  Andros    received    a    commission    by 

as  Viceroy      which  the  king  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  all  the 

English  colonies  in  America  north  of  Pennsylvania  and 
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Delaware.  His  viceregal  throne  was  to  be  at  Boston;  1689 
a  deputy-governor  at  New  York  was  to  govern  that 
colony  and  the  Jerseys.  In  Massachusetts,  the  loss  of  a 
representative  assembly  constituted  tyranny;  continued 
oppression  increased  the  general  alarm  and  indignation, 
and  when,  in  April,  1689,  a  rumor  of  the  English  revo- 
lution floated  into  Boston,  Andros  was  quickly  thrown 
into    prison.      Be- 


tween the  rumor 
and  the  prison, 
there  was  a  rising 
of  the  people.  On 
the  eighteenth  ot 
April,  from  the 
country  by  land 
and  by  water,  men 
poured  into  Bos- 
ton.    The    excite- 


AT      THE      TOWN-HOOSE      in 

BOSTON 


April  I8''-    1^8? 


SIR, 


mtense. 
mg     could 


no 


ment  was 
The  th 
be  endured 
longer;  the  peo- 
ple's blood  was  up. 
Andros  took 
refuge  in  the  fort 
but  the  fort  sur- 
rendered. Dudlev 
was  arrested  and 
Randolph  was  con- 
fined in  the  com- 
mon jail.  Andros 
made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt   to 


ax  eritoastotU  asmanv  otijtts  flx  3!nW)itanf8  of 
rbisCotoiuT.Dli^IarcaaDyicmt,  bona  fuijri^tt!  toitO 
tbf  !5co?lr3  fuoani  ta&ing  ro  arms,  in  t'oc  firfl  morion 
tobfitof  b«  tocrc  U)l3ollr  ignorant,  art  mxxn  bj'  tlje 
xatbnt  engtnrt  anc  Rcnfto  to  arqiumt  vour  Excei/eicy,  tbit 
fac  ^  CuiieQng  ano^cunrP-Ot  itic  ipropU  lutjibiniig  tfiis 
Coantm»  fronttt  immlntnt  DanS'ta  tixv  mmv  tuapcs  lis 
opm, mi  art  rrpoftu unto, anC fo?  vo.v:  o.ra  eafctp ;  cUi  jium 
it  ntrrfliin'  ttat  rou  fOJttftuitfi  SutrcnDrr,  anD  Dcli«r  tip  tot 
150'xvAtmm  anD  f  atrtfitahons  to  bt  l^Jrrfcrto.-O,  to  bt  DifpoftD 
<;rrorttiia  to  Droc;  mt  CrtS  an  fiom  tUe  Cjoton  of  e-hImJ, 
itfjirti  (staoDfnlp  irptafC  niav  amtit,  lacotntfing  all  s.furitp 
f«m 'Diolmft  to  rout  e^tli,  0:  anr  othf I  o:' riir  Scntimitn  anb 
©JiilDitrs  in  }3.rron  or  eiiart :  brtifftet  art  affurce  t^'  toll 
mteatour  tijt  tasinii  of  t^it  jTortifirations  bi.'  atojoi,  if  ahp  op= 
tuG.ioii  btntair. 


To  Jr,  Edmond  Androfs  Knight. 


Timo)  Dtuiforii. 


Sinun  BrtJtfrett 
Jtku  Rkbaris. 
EJifim  C-i.'~^ 
Ifut  tM^iagttB, 
Jtbm  Ttfitf 
Peter  Setgent. 
DroU  Watejhtafe. 
Adtm  If^ubrfp. 
John  mfn. 


Boftoa  Primed  bj  SamulG'tim    tdi). 


H'jit  iValhrtp 
SJfutei    S'rrm^rflV. 
WmUm  Eroxa. 
Strthol.  Gijn(j. 


koadside  Addre:S  of  the  Principal  Inhabitant;,  Request- 
ing Andros  to  Surrender  up  the  Government 

escape  in  the  disguise  of  feminine  apparel  after  which 
.his  servant  got  the  sentinel  drunk  and  the  prisoner  got 
away,  only  to  be  recognized  in  Newport  and  returned  to 
Boston.  He  was  sent  to  England  and  subsequently 
appeared  as  governor  of  Virginia.  At  Boston,  the 
"Council  for  the  Safety  of  the  People  and  the  Conser- 


Andros 
in  Prison 


Recon- 
struction 


(lent: 


f     'Ifctiat-f^lif  ***f"^  ^"f>^^  ^'^'''—  ^'^1  '^'^'1  ft^i^tt  cMi.  ct^lh^/j'-J^i*^-* 

2-     IfctintS  h  fail  ^hz^JS'5j*ia:f.'''t(S^ti*^(^:c>(rf<?  litrcti-c^^n 

fatt  tA»itif»t>»i:>  fi-  ft/  i^M-Sci<    --^   lit  ."Hill  u,!l  ■    iH'iiyfc^it'   ffmi^   ifnufr,      . 

\li:Hd^S^Z^J?'A'^jtJt^»ni'.fii-:iifa^ J  Jltinil^  Ufhii  mto  Uth  t^  ^fcni-^^i.  } 

-tuittO-  I^Bnt  (Hi^J^  If  faifdS  fi-  fcfjyf/icM^  «fipc«t  MuffFw  »*m^^  ._?c<^  ii^is-tj  -.    • 

^'  ^'"'  '^^  *"  '"■^^*  '"'^  '^**^  **'  *"^'^  (^  ^i^'*-  niv»vy-<i>^  Of  .*^»/'»«M-  i^y  »^''--     •- 

^  '    ■  / 


f^>^  rt.4  sun  (J  Lv 

< 

f..t^ 

•"/^^^ 

/.I'^/n^^'i 

, ' , 

-"'/' 

I  NSTHUCl  l)NS    FOR   THE    AgENTS   OF    MASSACHUSETTS    BaY    CoLONY   TO  JuSTIFY 

Their  Conduct  in  Removing  Andros 
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vation  of  Peace"  was  organized,  the  capsheaf  of  a  com-    1689 
plete  and  bloodless  revolution.     A  convention  was  sum-   May  24 
moned,  the    last   governor  under  the  charter,  the  aged 
Bradstreet,  resumed  office,  and  the  old  government  of 
Massachusetts  was  reestablished. 

At  this  time  the  Massachusetts  people  knew  that  the  The  Risk 
prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  England  and  that  the 
result  of  his  enterprise  was  extremely  doubtful.  Should 
he  be  driven  back  to  the  Netherlands,  there  would  be  an 
awful  reckoning  for  the  Massachusetts  rebels.  There 
were  deep  relief  and  loud-voiced  joy  in  Boston  when  a 
ship  from  England  came  with  orders  to  proclaim  King  May  26 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  From  far  and  near  the 
people  flocked  into  Boston.  There  was  a  great  pro- 
cession followed  by  "a  great  dinner  at  the  Town  House 
for  the  better  sort."  When  the  bell  rang  at  nine  o'clock, 
there  were  devout  thanks  at  the  domestic  altar  for  the 
passing  of  a  great  sorrow. 

Plymouth  was  recovering  slowly  from  the  exhaustion  Plymouth 
caused  by  Philip's  war  and  was  favored  and  flattered 
rather  than  oppressed  by  Randolph  and  his  associates.  In 
1680,  an  agent  was  sent  to  England  w'ith  an  address  to  his 
majesty  but  the  king  was  not  in  the  mood  for  granting 
another  New  England  charter.  When  Andros  came  as 
governor-general,  the  old  colony  made  no  opposition 
other  than  entreaty  and  complaint.  When  Massachu-  • 
setts  rose  in  revolution,  Plymouth  again  set  up  her 
ancient  government. 

Rhode  Island  gave  to  the  governor-general  of  New  Rhode  island 
England  a  warmer  welcome  than  did  the  other  colonies. 
Almost  any  change  that  promised  to  end  their  struggle 
with  the  powerful  Puritan  colonies  was  welcome  to  the 
people  and  Andros  had  upheld  the  claims  of  the  weaker 
"province"  in  the  boundary  dispute  with  Connecticut. 
After  an  unsatisfactory  visit  to  Connecticut,  Andros 
broke  the  colonial  seal  authorized  by  the  Rhode  Island 
charter  but,  by  a  ruse  of  Governor  Clarke,  the  charter 
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1687  itself  was  put  beyond  his  reach.  After  Andros  was  cast 
down  from  his  viceregal  throne  at  Boston,  Rhode  Island 
resumed  her  charter  government. 

Connecticut  Although  the  WHts  that  Randolph  served  on  Governor 
October  Treat  had  failed,  Andros  went  to  Hartford  to  demand 
the  Connecticut  charter.  The  submission  of  the  colony 
had  been  assumed,  as  already  explained.  The  governor- 
general  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  soldiers  and  the 
general  court  was  in  session.  According  to  an  interesting 
story  in  support  of  which  there  is  no  contemporary 
writing,  there  was  much  debate  with  many  protests  — 
probably  as  had  been  prearranged.  An  excited  crowd 
gathered  in  and  about  the  building,  night  drew  on,  and 
candles  were  lighted.  When  Andros  finally  demanded 
that  the  charter  be  put  back,  into  its  box  and  given  to 
him,  a  pufF  of  wind  put  out  the  lights.  When  the 
candles  were  relighted,  the  charter  could  not  be  found. 
Andros  had  been  baffled  with  a  breath.  The  general 
court  entered  up  a  minute  in  these  words : 

His  Excelency,  S'  Edmond  Andross  Kn*  ,  Capt.  Generall  &  GoV  of  his  Ma****  Teri- 
torie  &  Dominion  in  New  England,  by  order  from  his  Ma"^^  James  the  second,  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  &  Ireland,  the  31  of  October,  1687,  took  into  his  hands  the 
Government  of  this  colony  of  Conecticott,  it  being  by  his  Ma^^^  annexed  to  the  Massachu- 
sets  &  other  colonys  under  his  Excelencies  Government.      Finis. 

The  Hiding  Andros  seems  to  have  made  no  complaint  against  the 
of  the  Charter  colonial  officials ;  if  he  no  longer  had  a  charter  to  sup- 
press, Connecticut  no  longer  had  a  charter  to  which  she 
might  appeal.  On  the  following  day,  he  proclaimed  his 
commission.  When,  within  two  years,  Andros  fell,  the 
missing  charter  came  from  its  hiding-place  and  Connecti- 
cut promptly  restored  her  old  magistrates  to  place  and 
power.  Just  where  and  by  whom  it  was  preserved  can- 
not now  be  told  with  certainty.  The  most  popular  of 
several  stories  is  that  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  con- 
1-15  cealed   it  in   a  hollow  oak.     Years   later,  public  money 

was  voted  to  him  for  saving  the  charter  when  "  our  con- 
stitution was  struck  at."  The  famous  "charter  oak" 
was  blown  down  in  1856  but,  as  oaks  from  acorns  grow. 


.,;?55^i^^' 
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the  city  of  Hartford  today  distributes  little  "charter  1689 
oaks"  and  certifies  to  the  pedigree.  The  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  charters  not  having  been  surrendered, 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  held  that  they  still  were 
good  and  valid.  All  attempts  to  destroy  them  had  failed 
and  of  the  attempts  that 
were  later  made  none  was 
successful.  Although  the 
New  England  confederacy 
had  been  long-time  feeble 
and  was  now  dead,  it  had 
worked  a  new  idea  into  the 
political  system  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America — 
the  combination  of  local 
self-government  and  union.  ^^e  so-caiied  charter  Oak 

With  James  II.  an  exile  from  his  kingdom  and  English 
William  and  Mary  on  the  English  throne,  with  Seth  Aspirations 
Sothell  seizing  power  in  South  Carolina,  Nathaniel  Bacon 
and  rebeUion  in  Virginia,  John  Coode  and  the  associ- 
ators'  insurrection  in  Maryland,  the  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic Leisler  uprising  in  New  York,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Andros  throne  at  Boston,  it  appears  that  there 
was  an  English  revolution  in  America  as  well  as  in  the 
mother  island.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  events 
were  working  ill  for  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  the 
people  and  popular  rights  were  gaining  ground  in  their 
long  controversy  with  arbitrary  rule  and  royal  preroga- 
tive. The  comprehensive  view  of  the  tendency  of  Eng- 
Hsh  development  in  this  period  is  as  instructive  and 
reassuring  as  the  several  incidents  thereof  are  interesting. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  these  English  The  source  of 
colonies  were  of  three  political  forms,  the  corporate  Sovereignty 
colony,  the  proprietary  province,  and  the  royal  prov- 
ince. The  proprietary  form  was  essentially  transitional. 
Through  the  other  two  were  to  be  worked  out  the  great 
questions  of  government  by  authority  transmitted  from 
the  king  through  his  agents  down  to  the  people,  or 
drawn  up  from  the  people  through  representative  legisla- 
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1689  tures  of  their  own  choosing;  imperial  control  or  inde- 
pendence. Between  these  two  ideas  of  the  source  of 
sovereignty  there  was  an  irrepressible  conflict. 
The  Colonial  Although  a  complete  colonial  system  had  not  been 
Tendency  established  and  the  attempts  to  enforce  the  navigation 
acts  were  spasmodic,  the  careful  reader  of  this  volume 
has  noticed  a  tendency  in  most  of  the  English  planta- 
tions in  America  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  Thus  Connecticut  set  up  as  a  separate  colony 
without  asking  the  consent  of  England  ;  Massachusetts 
absorbed  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  and  established 
her  mint  in  the  same  independent  fashion ;  the  New 
England  confederacy  was  formed  without  leave  of  the 
mother  country  or  any  recognition  of  her  existence  more 
pronounced  than  an  allusion  to  "those  sad  distractions  in 
England."  From  Massachusetts  to  Carolina,  English- 
men in  America  were  already  piping  the  same  air  of 
theoretical  exposition  and  of  practical  maintenance  of 
what  they  thought  to  be  their  rights.  Was  this  tendency 
toward  independence  seeming  or  real,  incidental  or  inten- 
tional ?     Was  it  to  be  temporary  or  continuous  ? 


C   H   A 
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THE  FRENCH   EXPLORATION  OF   THE  WEST 


AT  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Ameri-  1634 
L\  can  frontier  had  been  pushed  from  the  Atlantic  1689 
X  ^  seaboard  just  beyond  the  "  fall  line,"  where  the  The  English 
streams  leave  their  rocky  beds  and,  by  a  series  of  rapids  ^'■°""" 
or  fa  1 1 s, 
enter 
deeper 
channels. 
At  this  line 
fish  love  to 
linger, 
navigation 
has  to  stop, 
and  water- 
power  be- 
comes 
available  to 
industry; 
hence,  pre- 
Columbian 
village 


sites,  post- 
Columbian 
trading 

DOStS       and  Map  of  the  English  Colonies,  Showing  the  "Fall  Line" 

modern  cities  and  railways.      But  while  the  English  colo- 
nists were  thus  appropriating  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
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French  followers  of  Cartier  and  Champlain  were  penetrat-   1634 
ing  the  western  wilds  and  waters  and  setting  up  a  New 
France   that,   by   way    of  great    lakes    and   great   rivers, 
reached  from  gulf  to  gulf.     In  the  Canadian  forests  were 
developed    the    coureurs    de    bois    and    the    voyageurs^    a  Voyageurand 
hardy  race  that  added  much  to  the  knowledge  that  the   ^^s'onafy 
French  had  of  the  land  for  which  they  and  the  English 
were    to    fight.      But   even   more    important   than  these 
rangers  of  the  woods  and  waters  were  the  missionaries  of 
the  cross. 

In     1618,     Etienne     Brule,    Champlain's    interpreter,    Bmie  and 
returned  from   the  Lake  Superior  country  to   Montreal   ^'"=°'" 
with  an  ingot  of  red  copper  and  a  description  of  the  great 
lake  and  Jean  Nicolet  came  from  France  to  trade  in  furs. 
In  1634,  Nicolet  pushed  his  canoe  through  the  strait  of 
Mackinac  and  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
as  far  as  Green  Bay.     About  this  time,  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  became  supreme  at  Quebec  and  several  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  religious  and  educational  institutions  Jesuit 
of  Canada  were   begun,  the  Jesuit    college,  the   Hotel   ^"'^"^"'^^ 
Dieu  with  its  devoted  hospital  nuns,  and  the  school  for 
Indian    converts    at    Sillery,   on   the    river   four   or  five 
miles  above  Quebec.     The  ship  that  brought  the  hos- 
pital nuns  also  brought  a  wealthy,  young,  and  childless  August,  1639 
widow,  Madame  de   la  Peltrie.      With  her  were    Marie 
Guyard,  better  known  today  as   Mere   Marie   de    I'ln- 
carnation,  the    mother   superior   of  the    Ursulines,  and 
one    or    two    other    nuns,  all    of  whom    were    soon    at 
Sillery. 

In  this  period  also  were  begun  the  missions  among  the  Huronia 
Huron  tribes  —  the  central  theme  of  many  of  the  Jesuit 
relations.  In  1634,  Brebeuf,  Daniel,  and  other  priests 
accompanied  a  party  of  Hurons  returning  from  Three 
Rivers  to  their  distant  country.  The  hostility  of  the  Iro- 
quois had  left  but  one  open  route,  up  the  Ottawa  River, 
across  Lake  Nipissing,  down  French  River,  and  along 
the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay,  three  hundred  pathless 
leagues.  After  separation,  one  by  one,  weary  and  worn, 
they  landed  on  the  shores  of  Thunder  Bay,  a  region  in 
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I    6  4   I    which    Brebeuf    had    spent    three    years    and    in    which 

1642   Etienne  Brule  had  been  lately  murdered.     They  offered 

thanks  to  God  and  began  anew  the  greatest  of  the  Jesuit 

missions. 

Father jogues        In    1641,    Isaac   Jogues   went   to   the   natives    at   the 

Sault  Sainte  Marie.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  and  his  Indian 
companions  were  captured  in 
the  Saint  Lawrence  by  the 
dreaded  Iroquois  who  were 
lying  in  wait  for  them.  Jogues 
refused  to  make  his  escape  be- 
cause his  unbaptized  converts 
needed  absolution.  From  the 
Saint  Lawrence  to  the  Mo- 
hawk, torture  was  their  constant 
companion.  In  village  after  vil- 
lage, the  Jesuit  father  ran  the 
gauntlet  but  he  found  full 
'Joaci^    Ooa><*-i^  recompense  when  from  a  stalk 

^  of    Indian     corn    he    gathered 

enough  of  rain  or  dew  to  baptize  two  of  his  captive  con- 
verts.  He  escaped  with  the  help  of  the  Dutch  and  returned 
to  his  native  land.    He  soon  returned  to  New  France  and 
martyrdom. 
Maisonneuve        About  this  time,  a  few  enraptured  visionaries  in  France 
and  Montreal    gg^ured  a  grant  of  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa. 
In  August,    1 64 1,  Sieur  de   Maisonneuve    and    Made- 
moiselle Jeanne  Mance  arrived  at  Quebec  with  a  colony 
of  forty  men  and  four  women.      Back  of  the  enterprise 
were    the    benefactions    of  a    rich   widow,    Madame   de 
BouUion.      In  the  following  spring,  the  party  left  Quebec 
accompanied  by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie.     At   the  island 
that  had  been  pointed  out  in  visions,  Maisonneuv^e  and 
May  17,        his  "miraculously  compounded  company"  raised  an  altar 
'^*^  and  celebrated  the  mass.     Then  began  the  work  of  build- 

ing homes  which  were  quickly  enclosed  with  palisades 
defended  by  cannons  —  the  special  dread  of  the  dreaded 
Iroquois.     Outside  the    palisades    a    hospital   was   soon 
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built  with  Madame  Boullion's  money  —  a  "pious  though    1644 
superfluous  task."      It   was  a  massive  stone  structure,  a   i    6   5  3 
Httle  fortress  in  itself,  so  strong  that  it  withstood  all  the   H6tei  Dieu 
assaults  of  the   Iroquois    and  the   depredations  of  time 
until,  a  few  years    ago,  it  gave  way  before  the   pressure 
of  trade.      The   little    settlement  was   first   called   Ville- 


The  Maisonneuve  Monument  at  Montreal 

Marie;  its  site  is  marked  in  the  custom-house  square  of 
Montreal. 

A   few  years   later,   the  maiden   Margaret   Bourgeoys   woman' 
came  to  Ville-Marie  and  established  there  the  institution   ^°''^ 
from  which  have  sprung  like  twigs  from  tree  the  schools   1653 
of    Notre    Dame   which    now   dot   the   way   from    Cape 
Breton  Island  to  the  western  ocean.     As  Quebec  was  the 
work   of  men    with    trade    as   their    master    motive,    so 
Ville-Marie  was  set  upon  the  frontier  by  women  in  the 
name  of  religion,  education,  and  humanity. 
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1645  In  1645,  some  of  the  Iroquois  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
I  6  4  S  with  the  French  and  their  Indian  friends;  for  one  winter 
The  Dfath  of  the  hitherto  hostile  tribes  joined  as  brethren  in  the 
Father jogues  chasc.  In  the  following  year,  Father  Jogues  went  to 
found  a  mission  among  the  Mohawks.  He  was  soon 
accused  as  an  enchanter  who  had  blighted  the  Indian 
harvest  and  was  treacherously  murdered  ;  his  head  was 
hung  upon  the  village  palisades  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk.  Then  the  fearful  war 
began. 

By  this  time,  the  "Black  Robes"  were  conspicuous  in 

nearly  every  Indian  community  of  New  France  but  their 

"      .^  greatest    work    was 


October  18, 
1646 


The  Missions 
in  Huronia 


The 

Annihilation 
of  the 
Huron  Tribes 

July  4. 
1648 


among  the  Hurons, 
the  most  progressive 
of  the  Canadian 
tribes.  In  the  region 
between  Georgian  Bay 
and  Lake  Simcoe, 
Brebeuf,  Daniel,  and 
Davoust  established 
several  stations  with  a 
central  mission  house 
at  Sainte  Marie,  not 
far  from  the  present 
town  of  Midland. 
Gradually  the  Hurons 
came  to  lean  heavily 
on  the  counsel  of  the 
,.^^  missionaries  and  grew 

■^  less    watchful    of    the 

menace   of  the    Long 

French  Arms,  v  ope  (supposed  to  tt  1  /-1Tb- 

havebeenworktdbyAnneof  Austria)  Given  rlOUSC      DCyOnQ      LaiCe 

by  Louis  XIV.  to  Bishop  Laval  Ontario. 

The  Iroquois  saw  that  the  union  of  the  French 
and  the  northern  tribes  would  be  fatal  to  their  con- 
federacy; they  therefore  resolved  upon  the  annihilation 
of  the  Hurons.  Startled  by  the  war-cry  of  the  Mohawks, 
Father  Antoine  Daniel  hastened  to  baptize  the  sick  and 
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1648   suppliant  at  the  mission  of  Saint  Joseph,  pronounced  a 

1659  general  absolution,  and  calmly  awaited  the  onrush  of  the 

foe    who    were    swooping    down    on    the    cross-crowned 

church.      Pierced 
with    arrows   and    rid- 
dled with    bullets,  his 
body    was    cast    upon 
the    burning    ruins   of 
the  chapel.       Early  in 
the   following    year, 
other    missions   were 
attacked.       At    Saint 
Louis,    Fathers    Bre- 
'^  J  beuf  and    Lalemant 
f0^  were  captured.      With 
the    fortitude    of    the 
early     Christian     mar- 
tyrs,   they     endured 
unspeakable    atrocities 
until    death     came    to 
,...  their    relief   at    Saint 
't  Ignace  —  death    by 

March  16,      ^^  '  '  fireatthcstake. 

'7,1649  Bishop  Laval  Other  villages   were 

destroyed,  other  prisoners  were  put  to  death  with 
tortures  the  details  of  which  need  not  be  recorded 
here.  The  head  mission  at  Sainte  Marie  escaped 
destruction  but  the  Huron  country  had  been  made  a 
desert  and  the  power  of  the  Huron  nation  had  been 
destroyed. 
Fran(fois  There    is    no    need    to    follow    in    detail    the    feeble 

de  Laval  successes  and  the  frequent  failures  of  the  governors 
who  followed  Champlain  and  preceded  Courcelles  and 
Frontenac.  Montmagny,  Ailleboust,  Lauson,  Argen- 
1636-1665  son,  Avaugour,  and  Mezy  —  their  names  in  order  meet 
present  demands.  A  struggle  between  the  priestly 
June,  1659  orders  for  a  partisan  bishop  was  ended  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Jesuit,  Laval.  His  was  a  militant  spirit 
and  the  civil    rule   soon    felt   his    power.      In    1663,  the 
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Jean  Talos,  deusieisb  TSTSuvmi. 


Hundred  Associates  abandoned  their  charter  and   New    1665 
France  become  a  royal  province,      Cham-  -^  1666 

plain  had  laid  the  corner-stone  sixty  years  ^^^^^^^^^zx-  February  24 
before,  and  yet  Canada  had  a  total  popula-        .^— ^"^^^ 
tion  of  only  three  or  four  thousand,  of  whom  Autograph  of  Tracy 
eight  hundred  (including  the  garrison)  were  at  Quebec, 

In  1665,  M.  Daniel  de  Remy  de  Courcelles,  a  veteran   Tracy, 
soldier,  was  made  governor  of  New  France,  the  first  under   Courceiies, 

I  ,      ■  °  and  Talon 

the    new    reP'ime 

HIV,       iiv,r»        i>_giiiiv,.         jj^^T  LES  mTEKDAKTS  DE  LA  NOVVELLB-FRAyr  E  6a 

XxS     nnaRCldl     agent  Nons  avons  remarqne  que  les  p.yms  favoris  dana  cette  famille  sont: 

and  civil  adminis-    ^"^ne.  Ej.>4et  si^us       .  ■  vr  .  . 

Son  anoyjssement  date  oe  juuiet,  1481,  par  Loaui  Al;  Antome 
tratOr        came      Jean        B<*ert  ^tant  alore  Doialre  et  secretaire  de  ee  monarque. 

.  ,_^  D'azur  a  trots  pattrt  de  griffon  cCor,  pctits  deux  ei  vne,  funnait 

BaptlSte  Talon,  the       lenrWason. 

ablest     intendant  ih 

ever  sent  to  Can- 
ada. The  marquis 
de  Tracy  also  came 
with  a  famous  royal 
regiment.  His 
commission  named 
him  as  lieutenant- 
general  and  made 
him  viceroy  over 
all  the  American 
domains  of  France. 
In  September, 
1666,  Tracy  led 
twelve  hundred 
soldiers  and  a  hun- 
dred Indians  into 
the  Iroquois  coun- 


November 
19,  1663 


Ur. 


,   |-   .  J  .  Jean  Talon  fuj  de  fait  ie  prMnicr  intendant  do  Canada;  M.  Louia 

try  and  laid  it  waste  J  Bobert,  sienr  de  Fortolle,  conieii'.er  di:  roi.  Domm6  ifltondant  du  Ca- 

1         /-           «.    '  U  nada  le  stl  n'.ars  1G63,  ne  vint  jamais  au   jays,  et  ne  a' est   trouble  «n 

tne  nVe   triOeS    were  aacnnemsnitredoccttecharpequelcroiluidonnait,  n'ayantpasmeme 

rnmnpllpH       tn       QIIP  a^nst^  eu  Conseil  d'Etvt,  de  la  date  ci-haut,  oii  itaient  prfeents;   le 

fof   neace  Talon's  Portrait  and  Arms 

In  1660,  Father   Menard   began   a  mission   at  a  bay   AUouez 
(apparently   Keweenaw)  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.      In  the  following  year,  he  was  separated  from 
his  guide  and  was   never  seen   again.      In  1665,  Father 
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1669 


Perrot  and 
JoUiet 


1669 


Radisson  and 
Grose  illiers 


5  Claude  AUouez  began  the  mission  La  Pointe  du  Saint 
I  Esprit  on  Chequamegon  Bay  of  Lake  /"y^  j^r^/^  ' '  r\ 
Superior,  with  no  station  and  no '-^'^^^'^'^^'^^^^■'^^^T^ 
countrymen,  except  a  few  fur-traders,  Autograph  of  ciaude  Aiiouez 
nearer  than  Montreal.  Later,  he  founded  the  mission  of 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  and,  leaving  it  to  Father  Jacques 
Marquette,  pushed  further  on  to  found  the  mission  of 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  at  Green  Bay.  The  first  tree  for 
the  first  Quaker  cabin  in  Philadelphia  had  not  yet  been 
felled.  Allouez  was  the  first  of  the  missionaries  to 
announce  the  existence  of  the  "Messipi"  River. 

By  this  time,  Nicholas  Perrot  and  other  Frenchmen 
were  west  of  Lake  Michigan  in  quest  of  furs  and  Talon 
had  sent  Jolliet  and  Pere  to  seek  copper  on  the  shores 
of   Lake  Superior  and   to  find  a  way  of  bringing  it  to 

Quebec  better  than  by  the 
Ottawa  route.  On  his  return, 
Jolliet  opened  up  the  great 
waterway  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Erie.  In  June,  1671, 
Sieur  de  Saint  Lusson  formed 
a  treaty  of  friendship  with  a 
dozen  Indian  tribes  at  the  Sault 
Sainte  Marie  and,  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XIV.,  took  possession 
of  the  territory  from  the  north 
to  the  south  sea  and  extending 
to  the  ocean  on  the  west.  It 
was  a  counter-play  to  the  Eng- 
lish claim  for  extension  "up 
into  the  land  throughout  from 
sea  to  sea." 

In  1651,  Pierre  Esprit 
Radisson,  a  youth  born  in 
France,  settled  with  his  parents  at  Three  Rivers  on  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  His  widowed  sister,  Marguerite,  mar- 
ried Medard  Chouart,  sieur  des  Groseilliers,  a  fur-trader 
also  born  in  France.  These  two  men  were  to  spend 
many  years  together  in  exploring  unknown  regions  and 


A  Canadian  Trapper  on  Snow-shoes 
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in  trading  with  the  Indians.     Fortunately,  Radisson  left   1658 
a  record  of  his  wanderings  which,  in   1885,  ^^^  ^°^  ^^^    1660 
first  time  printed.     Attempts  to  discredit  parts  of  the 
Radisson  relations  were  ably  controverted  but  the  great 
work  of  reparation  awaited  the  appearance  of  a  veritable 
Joan  of  Arc  who,  in  1904,  swept  into  the  arena  to  pick   Agnes  c. 
up  every  gauntlet  that  was   thrown   down.      Radisson's   ^''"^ 
first  two  "voyages"  were  among  the  Iroquois  where,  as  a   1652-1658 
captive  he  suffered  torture  and,  as  an  adopted  Mohawk, 
learned  the  lessons  that  fitted  him  for  his  great  work  of 
exploration. 

When   Radisson  returned  from  his  second  "voyage"   The  Dis- 
he  found  Groseilliers  filled  with  desire  for  exploration  of  ^?''^7  °^  ^^^ 

1  Northwest 

the  unknown  lands  of  which  he  had  heard  at  Green  Bay. 
Eager  to  wrest  fame  and  fortune  from  the  upper  country, 
the  two  adventurers  set  out  from  Three  Rivers  in  June, 
1658.  At  Montreal,  they  joined  a  party  of  Algonkins 
and,  probably  by  the  Ottawa  and  French  River  route, 
made  their  way  to  Green  Bay  where  they  took  up  winter 
quarters.  By  leading  an  attack  upon  a  band  of  maraud- 
ing Iroquois  of  whom  not  one  escaped,  Radisson  won 
the  admiring  friendship  of  the  western  tribes.  Before 
the  end  of  the  winter,  the  grateful  Indians  had  led  the 
white  explorers  across  Wisconsin  to  "a  mighty  river 
comparable  to  the  Saint  Lawrence."  Was  not  this  the 
upper  Mississippi  ?  Were  not  these  the  discoverers  of  the 
great  Northwest?  If  so,  they  had  forestalled  Marquette 
and  Jolliet  by  a  dozen  years,  and  La  Salle  by  a  score. 

The  explorers  seem  to  have  spent  the  summer  among  Radisson's 
the  Sioux.  How  far  westward  they  went  it  is  not  safe  to  say,  ^'^"''^  Voyage 
In  the  fall,  Groseilliers  went  into  camp  to  attend  to  trade 
while  Radisson  gave  himself  up  to  exploration,  learning 
Httle  more  than  that  Hudson  Bay  was  further  from  Lake 
Superior  than  he  had  supposed.  In  the  spring  of  1660,  he 
and  Groseilliers  met  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  on  Green 
Bay  whence  they  returned  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  with 
a  cargo  of  furs  that  saved  New  France  from  bankruptcy. 
By  August,  they  were  safelv  at  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

The  fur  trade  was  the  life-blood  of  New  France  and 
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Fourth 
Voyage 


Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company 


1660  the  furs  came  in  light  birch-bark  canoes  "from  a  vague 
166^  Eldorado  somewhere  round  a  sea  in  the  North."  An 
Radissons       ovcrland   route  to   Hudson    Bay  was  the  key  to  untold 

wealth   and   that   key    Radisson   would 
have.      But    when    the    brothers-in-law 
applied  for  a  license,  the  avaricious  gov- 
ernor demanded  half  the  profits  of  the 
expedition  and  forbade  the  two  to  leave 
Three   Rivers   without    his    permission. 
In  spite  of  this,  they  stealthily  left  the 
fort  one  night  in  August,  1661,  and,  in 
October,  were  at  Lake  Superior.    Before 
the  end  of  November,  they  were  at  the 
western  end  of  the  unsalted  sea  whence 
they  set  out  for  the  Northwest.     Some- 
where beyond  the  modern  Duluth  (others 
say  at  Chequamegon  Bay),  they  built  a 
little  fort,  "the  first  fur  post  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  North  Pole."     The  winter  was  severe 
and  the  suffering  intense.     When  the  weather  moderated 
the  explorers   made  another  visit  to  the  Sioux  country, 
"far  beyond  the  Mississippi,"  says  Miss   Laut.     A  few 
weeks  later,  they  were  with  the  Crees  on  their  way  to  the 
Bay  of  the  North.     In  the  words  of  Radisson's  relation 
"we  went  from  isle  to  isle  all  that  summer." 

There  has  been  much  dispute  whether  they  actually 
wet  their  oars  in  Hudson  Bay  but  it  seems  certain  that 
they  discovered  the  watershed  sloping  thither  and  crossed 
the  divide.  In  the  spring  of  1663,  they  were  back  in 
the  region  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  whence,  by  way  of 
lakes  Superior  and  Nipissing  and  the  Ottawa  River, 
they  returned  to  Montreal.  As  they  had  gone  to  the 
upper  country  without  a  trader's  license,  their  valuable 
furs  were  confiscated.  "Of  a  cargo  worth  $300,000  in 
modern  money,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  had  less  than 
$20,000  left.  Henceforth  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were 
men  without  a  country." 

The  subsequent  career  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers, 


Confiscation 

and 

Expatriation 


The  Cloud 
Lifted 


their  association  with  Prince  Rupert  as  promoters  of  the 
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Hudson  Bay  company,  their  easy  transfers  of  allegiance  1663 
from  New  France  to  England,  thence  to  France,  and  1672 
back  again,  their  reckless  improvidence  equaling  their 
political  inconstancy,  all 
this  and  more  is  of  roman- 
tic interest  but  it  hangs 
loosely  hinged  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 
Rich  in  faults  as  well  as 
virtues,  Catholics  and  yet 
exploring  nearly  half  a 
continent  with  little  effort 
for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  Frenchmen  and  yet 
defying  France  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
paying  back  English 
double-dealing  with  coin 
from  the  same  mint, 
ignored  in  consequence 
by  church  and  state  and, 
for  two  centuries  forgotten 
or  belittled  and  often  tra- 
duced by  historians,  they 
are  at  last  coming  into 
their  own  —  recognition  as 
the  pathfinders  of  an  em- 
pire, the  great  Northwest. 

Louis    de    Buade,   count   ^^^  a?/   #    '      "^     '  /  J^M    Frontenac 

de  Frontenac,  was  a  sol- 
dier who  at  twenty-six  had 
won  the  favor  of  his  king. 

In     April,     1672,    the     king  Frontenac  Scame  at  (Quebec 

made  him  governor  and  lieutenant-general  of  New 
France,  the  successor  of  Courcelles.  Although  some- 
what lean  of  purse  and  banished  from  the  splendors  of 
Saint  Germain  and  the  dawning  glories  of  Versailles, 
Frontenac,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  set  himself  to  his  work 
with  the  elastic  vigor  of  youth.     He  saw  the  importance 
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Jolliet  and 
Marquette 


Down  the 
Mississippi 


I    6   7   2  of  pushing  the  possessions  of  France  beyond  the  great 
1673   lakes  and  sent  Louis  Jolliet  to  find  anew  the  great  river 

that  the  Indians  said  flowed 
southward  to  the  sea.  The 
exploration  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  by  Radisson  had 
*  /y  been  no  more  fruitful  of  per- 

Autograph  of  Jolliet  manent   results   than  the  dis- 

covery of  Rhode  Island  by  Leif  the  Lucky. 

Jolliet  remained  at  the  straits  of  Mackinac  from 
December,  1672,  until  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1673, 
when  he  and  Marquette,  with  five  voyageurs,  two  Indian 
guides,  and  two  birch-bark  canoes,  set  out  upon  their 
memorable  voyage.  Paddling  their  frail  craft  up  Green 
Bay  and  Fox  River,  they  found  a 
short  portage  by  which  they  reached 
the  Wisconsin.  Working  their 
way  down  this  stream,  their  canoes 
on  the  seventeenth  of  June  floated 
into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  upper 
Mississippi. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  the  explorers  werei 
hospitably  entertained  by  the 
friendly  Illinois  who,  at  the  parting, 
hung  around  Marquette  the  sacred 
calumet,  "  the  mysterious  arbiter  of  J^^i""  Marquette 

peace  and  war,  a  safeguard  among  the  nations."     Thence 
their  canoes   bore  them   down   the  stream,  by  many  an 
islet  clothed  with  beauty  ;    past  the  grand  confluence  of 
rivers  where  the  Missouri  "rushes  like  a  conqueror  into 
the  calmer  Mississippi;"  past  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
"la  belle  riviere  ;"  between  impenetrable  cane-brakes  and 
jiThnrTfljLva.^^:,Pia.     through  swarms  of  insects  that 
^      V      T     ^  ^^^SSS&.    ^^^^^  thdr  discomfort  to  that 
^''^JwPBR^  of  the  summer  sun  ;  and  past 
TheCaiumet  .l?^^      j.}^g    \o^^QY    Chickasaw    blufl^s 

where  no  European  had  stood  since  De  Soto  crossed  the 
way  a  century  and   a   third  before.      By  the  middle  of 
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July,  the  explorers 
Reports  of  armed 
savages  deterred 
them  from  pursuing 
the  voyage  further. 
On  the  return, 
JoUiet  ascended 
the  Illinois  and,  in 
September,  1673, 
crossed  by  the  Chi- 
cago portage  to 
Lake  Michigan. 
He  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  August, 
1674,  and,  having 
lost  his  box  of  pa- 
pers in  the  Saint 
Lawrence  rapids, 
prepared  from 
memory  an  account 
of  the  voyage. 

Marquette  re- 
turned to  Green 
Bay  with  his  con- 
stitution broken  by 
the  hardships  that 
he  had  endured. 
His  remaining 
strength  was  spent 
in  an  attempt  to 
estabHsh  a  mission 
among  the  Illinois, 
on  his  return  from 
which  and  in  an 
effort  to  reach  his 
mission  at  Saint 
Ignace  on  the  Mac- 
kinac strait,  he  died 
at  or  near  the  site 


were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.    1673 

1675 


5  Jolliet's 
Return 


Marquette's 
>o  Death 


May  18, 


Thevenot's  Map,  Showing  Extent  of  Marquette's  Discovery         '  ^ 
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I    6  6   7  of  the  city  of  Ludington  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 

1676   Michigan.     In  the  following  year,  an  Indian  procession  of 

thirty  canoes  bore  the  bones  of  the  loved  missionary  from 


La  Salle 


July  6 


The  Burial  of  Marquette 

the  cross-marked  grave  to  the  little  church  at  Saint  Ignace. 
There,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1676,  Marquette's  remains 
were  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel.  At  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  church  was  burned.  The  site  of  the  old 
mission  was  discovered  in  1875. 

About  1667,  Rene-Robert  Cavelier,  sieur  de  La  Salle, 

an  enterprising  Frenchman  covetous  of  fame  and  fortune, 

came  to  Canada.    At  an  early  age,  he  had  left  the 

Jesuit  school  in  which  he  had  been  a  pupil.     For 

this   or   some    other    reason,  he    seems    to    have 

incurred  the  hostility  of  that  powerful  order,  an 

ill  will  that  was  to  plant  many  a  thorn  in  his  path. 

He  obtained  a  manor  from  the  seminary  of  Saint 

Sulpice,  the  then  proprietor  and   feudal  lord  of 

/lIZi     Montreal.      As   if  in   mockery   of  a   fancy   that 

^•''PS^^tt  the  great  river  would  afford  a  passage  to  China, 

V  >r.^^^  La  Salle's  estate  soon  received  the  nickname  of 

Marquette's   La  Chine.      In  1669,  La  Salle  sold  this  domain 

Tombstone  i    >  i  •  r  i  .  •  t 

and  began  his  career  or  exploration.  In  company 
with  Sulpician  priests  and  others  he  ascended  the  Sairt 
Lawrence.  At  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  the 
explorers  met  JoUiet  and  Pere  on  their  return  from  Lake 
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Superior    to     Quebec.      Here    the    party    was    divided.    1670 

The  Sulpicians  wintered  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake   1673 

Erie  and,  in    May,    1670,  found    Father   Marquette   at 

the   mission  at  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie.     As  the  Jesuit 

missionaries    gave    scant    welcome    to    the    wanderers, 

the  Sulpicians  took  the  Ottawa  route   and   returned  to  June  18 

Montreal. 

Uncertainty  hangs  hke  a  cloud  over  the  next  two  years  Two  Years  of 
of  La  Salle's  life.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he  reached  Unceruinty 
the  Ohio,  descended  the  river  to  the  rapids  at  Louisville, 
and  retraced  his  steps,  a  narrow  missing  of  the  honor  of 
the  second  discovery  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  The 
claim  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  probable 
that,  by  way  of  Lake  Erie,  La  Salle  reached  some 
affluent  of  the  Mississippi  but  failed  to  reach  the  main 
river.  It  is  also  claimed  that,  in  1671,  two  years  ahead 
of  Jolliet  and  Marquette,  he  crossed  the  famous  portage 
and  thus  became  the  earliest  white  visitor  to  the  site  of 
Chicago. 

In  1673,  Frontenac  sent  La  Salle  to  summon  the  Iro-  Fort 
quois  chieftains  to  a  council  on  the  northern  shore  of  f''°"f«"3<= 
Lake  Ontario.  The 
council  was  held  and 
Fort  Frontenac  was 
built  where  Kingston 
stands.  Leaving  La 
Salle  in  command  of 
the  garrison,  Fron- 
tenac began  his 
homeward  journey 
about  the  time  that 
Jolliet  and  Marquette 
began  their  return 
from    the   mouth    of 

the    Arkansas.        In  Fort  Frontenac  and  vicinity 

November,  he  wrote  to   the   French  minister  that,  with 

a  fort  at  the  mouth    of  the   Niagara    and   a  vessel  on 

Lake  Erie,  the  French  could  command  the  upper  lakes. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  a  moment  to  consider  what 
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I    6   7  4  it  meant  to  command  the  upper  lakes.     To  the  central 

1675   plain  of  North  America,  there  are  three  great  waterways, 

the  Hudson  Bay,  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  the  Mississippi 

systems.  By  these 
three  waterways,  three 
men  might  penetrate 
to  the  heart  of  North 
America  and  stand, 
so  to  speak,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  one 
another.  From  their 
elevated  plateau,  each 
might  pass  with  ease 
to  either  of  the  routes 
by  which  the  other 
two  had  come.  The 
separating  watersheds 
rise  to  nothing  like 
the  dignity  of  moun- 

Plan  of  Fort  Frontenac  and  Saint  Lawrence  River,  1785  tainS  and     in   timCS   of 

The  Heart  of  high  Water,  it  is  possible  to  push  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
the  Continent  fj-Qj^  f^g  basin  of  the  great  lakes  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Many  a  swamp  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin sent  streams  in  opposite 
directions,  lowland  analogues  of 
the  imagined  pebble  upon  the 
Rocky  Mountain  crest  the  up- 
turned edge  of  which  separated 
twin  rain-drops  sending  one  to 
the  ocean  and  the  other  to  the 
gulf  In  such  a  region,  portages 
were  frequent,  easy,  and  im- 
portant. 

In    1674,    La   Salle   went    to 


Lo7tdon  Slagasin. 


Hennepin  and 
Duluth 


Fort   Frontenac,  after  a   Plan    by 
Denonville,  November  13,  1685 

France  with  Frontenac's  certificate  as  to  his  abihty.  He 
arrived  at  Paris  in  1675,  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  prince  of  Conde 
had  won  a  victory  from  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Seneffe. 
In  the  French  army  at  Seneffe  were  a  Franciscan  friar, 
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Louis    Hennepin,  and    a    gendarme,   Daniel    Greysolon    1675 
Duluth  (or  Du  Lhut).      From  the  king.  La  Salle  received    1679 
letters  of  nobility  and  a  grant  of  Fort   Frontenac  with 
lands   extending  twelve  miles  along  the  lake  and  river. 
He  then  returned  to  Canada  accompanied  by  Hennepin. 
His  business  prospered  and  wealth  stood  at  his  door,  but 
fortune  tempted   him  with   more    brilliant  visions.      He 
visited   France  again  and  received  permission  to  explore   May,  1678 
the  western  parts  of  New  France  and  to   trade  therein. 
From  relatives  and  friends  and  with  the  aid  of  Frontenac, 
he   borrowed  all  the    money  that    he    could,   giving   as 
security  therefor  a  mortgage  on  Fort  Frontenac. 

In  the  meantime  Duluth  appeared  in  Canada.  With  Duiuth  in 
three  French  and  three  Indian  companions,  he  left  M'"""°'a 
Montreal  in  September,  1678,  with  permission  to  explore 
the  region  beyond  Lake  Superior.  In  July,  1679,  ^^ 
planted  the  arms  of  France  among  the  Sioux  at  Mille  Lacs 
and  then  pushed  his  way  to  other  villages  many  leagues 
beyond.  By  the  middle  of  September,  he  had  returned 
to  Lake  Superior  whence,  in  the  following  summer,  he 
passed  into  a  narrow,  rapid  stream  now  called  Bois  Brule 


From  its  upper 
portage  took 
Lake  Saint 
the  outlet  of 
scended  to  the 
A  few  weeks 
Montreal,  La 
from  France 
Tonty.  In  Jan- 
keel  of  a  vessel, 
Griffon,"  was 
of  the  Cayuga 
"American"  side 


waters,  a  short 
him  to  the  upper 
Croix,  following 
which  he  de- 
Mississippi. 

after  Duluth  left   Navigation 
Salle    returned   °^ '^%  , 

Great  Lakes 

With  Henry  de 
uary,  1679,  the 
named  "Le 
laid  at  the  mouth 
Creek,  on  the 
of  the    Niagara 


^ 


River,   five  miles    above  the  falls.     La   Salle    gave  the 
command  of  the  work  to  Tonty  and  sent  out  men    to 
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1679  trade  in  the  country  of  the  lUinois.  In  May,  the 
astonished  Iroquois  joined  in  celebrating  the  launch  of 
the  floating  fort  that  they  had  tried  to  burn  and  partook 


August  7 


The  Buffalo- 
Mackinac 
Route 


Map  Showing  Locality  where  the  "  Griffon"  was  Built  and  Launched 

freely  of  the  brandy  that  was  distributed  with  liberality. 
Clamorous  creditors  caused  delay  but,  at  last,  with  sails 
all  set  and  the  help  of  tow-lines  pulled  by  men  on  the 
bank,  the  "Griffon"  ascended  the  rapids  of  the  river 
and  floated  into  Lake  Erie.  A  Te  Deum  was  chanted, 
a  salute  was  fired,  and  the  full-rigged  vessel  of  about 
forty-five  tons  burthen  boldly  plowed  the  waters  of  the 
lake. 

On  the  festival  of  the  virgin  Sainte  Clare,  La  Salle  and 

his  companions  entered 
and  crossed  the  lake  now 
called  Saint  Clair,  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  says 
Hennepin, "we  found  the 
mouth  of  the  Saint  Clair 
river  divided  into  many 
narrow  channels,  full  of 
sand  bars  and  shoals." 
Although  Hennepin  has 
The  "  Griffon '■  Tablet  httu    classed  with  wHters 

who  speak  the  truth  by  accident  and  lie  by  inclination, 
the  sand-bars  and  the  shoals  were  there.  Two  cen- 
turies   and    two    great    nations    have    failed    to    remove 
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them.     On  the  twenty-seventh,  they  arrived  at   Mack-   1679 
inac,  the   seat   of  the    famous    Jesuit    mission    and    the 
center  of  the  fur  trade  of  western  New  France.      Here 
La  Salle  found  and  arrested  several  of  the  men  whom 


The  Launching  of  the  ' '  Griffon  ' ' 

he  had  sent  to  trade  with  the  Illinois  and  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  already  among  that  tribe.  Every  rival 
trader  hated  the  "upstart  nobleman"  and  at  once  became 
another  relentless  enemy. 

From  Mackinac,  the  "  Griffon "  sailed  into  Lake  The  Loss 
Michigan  (then  called  Illinois)  and  soon  anchored  at  u^iff^n^^ 
the  entrance  of  Green  Bay.  Here  La  Salle  found 
another  party  of  traders  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Illi- 
nois country  and  a  large  quantity  of  furs  that  they 
had  gathered.  He  determined  to  send  the  "Griffon" 
with  the  peltry  back  to  Niagara  and  to  pursue  his 
further  way  in  canoes.  The  pilot  was  put  in  com- 
mand and  with  him  went  a  supercargo  and  five  sailors. 
They  were  to  take  the  furs  to  the  storehouse  above  the 
great  cataract  and  to  ship  them  thence  to  Fort  Frontenac 
in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  La  Salle's  creditors.      On 
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In  the  Illinois 
Country 


December 


the  eighteenth  of  September,  the  "  Griffon "  sailed ; 
she  never  arrived  at  Mackinac;  the  fate  that  befell  her 
is  not  known. 

From  Green  Bay,  La  Salle  and  his  canoes  followed 
southward  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  while 
Tonty  and  another  party  wisnt  along  the  eastern.  They 
met  at  the  Saint  Joseph  River  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  lake.  Here  they  built  the  palisaded  fort  of  the 
Miamis  and  left  a  garrison  of  ten  men.  Together  they 
ascended  the  Saint  Joseph,  crossed  the  portage  to  the 
Kankakee,  and  descended  that  stream  to  the  Illinois 
River.  Near  the  present  town  of 
Utica,  in  La  Salle  County,  Illinois, 
was  the  great  village  of  the  Illinois 
tribe.  The  explorer  resolved  to 
crown  the  "  huge  cliff"  with  a  fortress 
and  kept  on  his  way  a  little  further. 
In  January,  1680,  he  began  a  fort 
belowPe- 
oria    lake 


"Starved  Rock" 

and  named  it  Fort  Crevecceur. 
Hennepin's  Late  in  February,  La  Salle 

Exploration  ^^^^  Michcl  Accault,  Antoine 
Auguelle,  and  Father  Henne- 
pin on  a  trading  and  exploring 
expedition.  They  went  down 
the  Illinois  and  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, found  and  named  the 
falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  and, 
after  various  adventures,  hid 
their  canoes  in  the  marshes 
about  three  miles  below  the 
site  of  Saint  Paul,  Thence  by 
land  they  went  to  the  villages 
of  Mille  Lacs.  Willingly  or 
unwillingly,  Hennepin  went 
down  the  Mississippi  with  the 
Indians  on  a  buffalo  hunt  and 
was  found  or  rescued  by  Du- 


New  Difcovery    ' 

O  1     A 

Faji  Country  vi  A  m  e  r  i  c  a, 

Exteoding  above  Four  Thouland  MlteSj 
B  £  T  VV  E  K  N 

New  France  ami  New  Mexico. 

WITH    A    . 

Dcfcription  of  the  Great  Lakes^  Cata- 

roBty  iJ^iVir j,  'PI'Vits;  and  jtnhnals ; 

T/,  And  L*%fty.i^:i,  bf  rht- 
And  liie  Advanragc  of 


Alfo,   The  AUftnerj.  Cuji 
fcvcral  Native  [ytdijiu 
Commerce  with  tlioft  diffcrc 


Nuioii".. 


CONTIn'^UATION: 

Giving  la  A  C  C  O  U  ^^,T  of  cSc 
Attempts  ot  tlic  Sieiir  DtU  SA  LLF.  upon  t!v 
Mines  of  St.  Rgrh,  &C.     The  Titkiog  of 
(hidcc  by  the  Engiifh ;  With  the  Advjiiuigcs 
oTi  Shorier  Cut  to  Chlr.a  and  y<i/j». 

'  BoUi  Parts  Uluftriced  with  Ma;n  and  Figian, 
and  Dedicated  to  Hi>  Majelly  K.  HVIiam. 

By  /,.  Hrr.ntf'm,   now  Rcfidciit  in  Ibiind. 

Tu  which  IS  added.  Several  .NVit  Di'cnnir,  in  Kirlh- 
W;n.T.V*.  no:  publilli'd  in  »hi*  yren^it  F'lition, 


A  t  O  H  D  O  K    PiimeJ  for  M  iflourr., 
1  *i.l,  T.  Oilimin,  ml  5,  Uufiif. 


Title-page  of  Hennepin's  Neiv  Discovery 
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luth  who    had   come    from    Lake    Superior,    as    already  1680 

told.      In  the  following  decade,  Hennepin  published  his  i    6   8   2 

Nouvelle  Decouverte  and  his  Nouveau  Voyage  which  soon  utrecht,i697 

appeared  as  the  composite  A  New  Discovery.      In  these  Utrecht,i698 

II  1-  1  •  /- n         ^  1  London,  1698 

works  he  set  up  a  claim  that,  m  1680,  he  made  a  canoe 
trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  —  "an  audacious 
plagiarism  "  from  the  published  account  of  Father  Zenobe 
Membre,  a  companion  of  La  Salle  on  his  memorable 
voyage  of  1682. 

At  Fort  Crevecoeur,  La  Salle  laid  the  keel  of  a  vessel  of  a  strenuous 
forty  tons  in  which  he  and  his  men  were  to  make  their  ^""^ 
further  voyage.     Leaving  Tonty  in  charge  of  the  fort,  La 
Salle  set   out  with   three  companions   for   Fort   Fronte-  March,  1680 
nac  to  get  an  outfit  for  his  projected  vessel.      Having 
made  the  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  he  learned  of  the 
loss  of  the  "Griffon"  and  the  mutiny  of 
the  men  left  with  Tonty  and  hastened 
back    to    the    relief  of    his    lieutenant. 
In    September,  the    Iroquois    had    laid  ^ 

waste  the  great  village  of  the  Illinois,  ^^ 

the  ruins  of  which  La  Salle  beheld  on  Autograph  of  Tonty 
the  first  of  December.  Passing  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Crevecoeur  without  finding  any  trace  of  Tonty,  La  Salle 
went  down  the  river  to  its  mouth.  Tonty  had  escaped 
from  between  the  clashing  Iroquois  and  Illinois  and 
made  his  way  in  safety  to  Green  Bay.  In  May,  168 1, 
La  Salle  met  Tonty  and  Membre  at  Mackinac  and 
with  them  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac.  He  was  soon 
on  his  westward  way  with  fresh  supplies  and,  in 
December,  crossed  the  Chicago  portage  and,  with  half 
a  hundred  French  and  Indian  companions,  descended 
the  frozen  Illinois. 

On  the  sixth  of  February,  1682,  La  Salle's  canoes  LaSaiie 
were  floating  among  the  ice-cakes  of  the  Mississippi;  in 
a  few  weeks,  they  were  at  the  Mississippi  delta.  Just 
within  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river.  La  Salle  set  up  a 
column  with  the  arms  of  France  and  the  inscription: 
"  Louis,  the  Great,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  reigns 
this  ninth  of  April,  1682."      In  the  name  of  his  king. 
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I  6  8  2  La  Salle  took  formal  possession  of  the  newly  traversed 
1684  empire,  twice  as  large  as  Spain,  France,  and  Germany 
united,  and  in  his  honor  called  it  Louisiana.  Then  the 
paddles  pushed  the  turned  prows  against  the  current.  La 
Salle  was  delayed  by  a  fever  at  the  Chickasaw  bluffs. 
With  the  news  of  their  success,  Tonty  pushed  on  to 
Mackinac  where,  in  September,  he  was  joined  by  La 
Salle. 

La  Salle  soon  built  Fort  Saint  Louis  at  the  rock  that 
he  had  noted  on  the  river  near  the  great  Illinois  town, 
brought  back  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  tribe,  and, 
leaving  Tonty  in  charge,  returned  to  Quebec.  He  had 
found  an  open  way  to  the  heart  of  an  empire  that  he  was 
trying  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  king,  but  Canada  had  no 
welcome  for  him.      Frontenac  had  been  recalled  and  the 

new  governor  was    domi- 


La  Salle's 

Unfortunate 

Expedition 


Death  of 
La  Salle 


nated  by  influences  that 
were  hostile  to  the 
explorer.  La  Salle  there- 
fore sailed  for  France 
which  was  then  at  war 
with  Spain.  He  had 
formed  the  plan  of  reach- 
ing the  Mississippi  by  sea 
from  Europe  and  making 
it  the  way  to  his  projected 
colony.  He  easily  excited 
the  imagination  of  his  king 
who  gave  him  more  than 
he  asked.  An  expedition 
of  four  vessels  and  nearly 
four  hundred  men  sailed 
in  July,  1 684,  for  Louisiana.  Everything  went  wrong.  Ships 
were  wrecked  or  captured  by  the  Spaniards ;  La  Salle  and 
the  commander  of  the  squadron  quarreled;  the  Mississippi 
mouth  was  missed  and  the  landing  made  in  Texas.  Indians 
and  disease  were  at  work  and  graves  were  dug  every  day. 
On  the  last  day  of  October,  1685,  La  Salle  set  out 
with  fifty  men  to  seek  the  Mississippi,  only  to  return  in 
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March  with  a  woeful  story  of  mishaps.  He  set  out  again  i 
in  April  with  his  brother  and  a  score.  He  returned  i 
with  only  eight  of  the  twenty  and  found  the  colony 
reduced  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  forty-five. 
No  relief  came 
from  France 
and,  in  January, 
1687,  La  Salle 
set  out  again 
with  sixteen  men 
to  seek  at  his 
Fort  Saint  Louis 
help  for  the  rem- 
nant of  his  col- 
ony in  Texas. 
Then  came 
quarrels,  the 
murder  of  the 
leader,  and  the 
killing  of  the 
two  assassins. 
Some  of  the  sur- 
vivors worked 
their  way  to  the 
fort  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  thence 
to    Canada    and  ^^''"^"  °^  ^*  ^^^^^ 

France.  The  French  king  could  not  be  induced  to  send 
relief  to  the  colony  in  Texas  and  the  Spaniards  sent  to 
capture  it  heard  a  story  of  smallpox  and  slaughter.  A 
full  decade  went  by  before  France  made  any  effort  to 
take  up  the  work  anew. 

De   La  Barre,   Frontenac's  successor,  was   so    plainly   De  La  Barre 
overmatched   by  Dongan   in   New   oetonviue 
York    that,    in    1685,   Denonville 

Autograph  of  Denonville    '        ^^g    ^^^^    ^q     QuebeC    aS    gOVCmOr. 

To  frustrate  English  plans,  Denonville  ordered  Duluth 
with  fifty  men  to  the  Detroit  River  where  he  built  a 
picket    fort    near  the    site    of    Fort    Gratiot.      To    the 
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1687  same   end,   Durantaye    built  a   stockade   at   the    Chicago 
1689   portage  and    Perrot  planted    the   French  flag  along  the 
Mississippi   above   and    below  the   mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin—  links  in   the    chain  of   French   forts   that  soon 
r  reached  from  the  great  lakes 
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to  the  gulf. 

In  June,  1687,  Denonville 
gathered  a  large  force  at  Fort 
Frontenac  where  a  number  of 
Iroquois  were  put  to  torture 
for  the  amusement  of  his 
Indian  allies.  Tonty,  Duluth, 
and  Durantaye  came  with  rein- 
forcements  and,  in  July, 
Denonville  had  at  Irondequoit 
Bay  a  force  nearly  three  thou- 
sand strong.  The  Genesee 
country  was  invaded  and  the 
Senecas  were  chastised.  De- 
nonville went  back  to  Mont- 
real and  his  recruits  from  the 
far  west  returned  to  their 
posts.  In  August,  1689,  the 
Iroquois  made  an  attack  upon 
the  settlement  at  Lachine, 
killed  or  captured  three  or 
four  hundred,  and  left  hardly  a  French  post  between 
Three  Rivers  and  Mackinac.  The  Senecas  had  been 
avenged ;  Canada  seemed  paralyzed ;  terror  turned 
almost  to  despair. 

At  this  time,  New  France  had  a  population  of  about 
twelve  thousand  while  New  York  and  New  England  had 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  In  spite  of  government 
patronage,  New  France  was  weak  commercially,  indus- 
trially, and  in  civic  development;  her  strength  lay  in  the 
missionary  and  military  instincts  of  her  people.  She 
needed  a  better  leader  than  Denonville,  and  Frontenac, 
now  a  man  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  was  sent  back 
to  Canada  to  capture  New  York  and  to  expel  the  Eng- 
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lish  from  the  region  of  Hudson  Bay.     After  the  death  of  i    6   8   9 
Frontenac,  Callieres  for  the  French  and  Lord  Bellomont  November 
for  the    English    con-  — -  ^^'  '^98 

tinued    the    game    for    /^      f*-^/777y^/W7  /If  ^ 
the   possession   of  the  ^^   J    /^  (/  /  I^JT  C^/ OU^ 

great  valley  of  the  west.  Autograph  of  Frontenac 

The  key  to  the  most  important  of  the  routes  to  this  Detroit 
undeveloped  empire  was  the  strait  (detroit)  that  connects 
Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Erie.  The  Jesuit  mission  at 
Mackinac  had  now  become  the  favorite  haunt  of  the 
coureurs  de  bois ;  the  captain  commanding  there  was 
Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  whom  Frontenac  had 
sent  thither  in  1694.  From  the  Jesuit  viewpoint, 
Cadillac  was  not  quite  in  the  order  of  sanctity.  His 
plan  for  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  strait  below 
Lake  Huron  was  explained  to  Callieres  at  Quebec  and 
accepted  by  Pontchartrain,  the  colonial  minister  in 
France.  Early  in  June,  1701,  Cadillac  led  westward 
from  Lachine  a  hundred  men  among  whom  was  Alphonse 
de  Tonty,  brother  of  the  companion  of  La  Salle.  Near 
the  west  bank  of  the  strait,  they  built  Fort  Pontchartrain,  juiy  24, 
the  germ  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  '7°' 
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SCENDING  the  throne  in  1643,  Louis  XIV. 
made  his  reign  the  most  brilHant  in  the  history 
of  France.  When  James  II.  fled  from  England 
to  Saint  Germain,  the  French  monarch  gave  him  an 
unstinted  welcome  and  took  up  the  heavy  burden  of  his 
cause.  Declining  the  modest  part  of  a  queen's  husband, 
Prince  William  placed  himself  upon  the  empty  English 
throne  and  developed  the  league  of  Augsburg  into  "the 
grand  alliance  "of  England,  Austria,  Spain,  and  the  United 
Provinces.      France  was  to  be  attacked  on  every  side. 

With  French  troops,  the  exiled  James  II.  crossed  into 
Ireland.  Then  came  the  siege  of  Londonderry  and  the 
battle  of  the  Boy ne.  In  1 69 1 ,  the  victorious  William  met 
the  ambassadors  of  the  allies  and  declared  that  "it  is  no 
longer  the  time  for  deliberation  but  for  action."  France 
had  long  been  fed  on  glory  and  intoxicated  with  pride 
of  conquest.  Now  she  was  tiring  of  it.  People  were 
dying  of  want  to  the  sound  of  the  Te  Deum  and  Fenelon 
wrote  anonymously  to  the  king  that  the  whole  of  France 
was  one  vast  hospital.  In  1697,  came  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick.  For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Richelieu, 
France  moved  back  her  frontiers.  Pope  Innocent  XII. 
said  of  him  who  had  borne  to  England  on  his  vessels'  flags 
the  motto,  Pro  libertate  et  Protestante  religione^  that  "  the 
prince  of  Orange  is  sole  arbiter  of  Europe.  People  and 
kings  are  his  slaves." 
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The  war  that  was  ended  was  the  first  of  four  the  grand  1689 

result  of  which  was  to  give  England  a  colonial  and  mari-  1745 

time  supremacy  over  France.      It  and  the  two  that  came  TheFightfor 

next  after  were  waged  nominally  over  European  disputes  ^°'''^. 

o  -'  11  America 

with  the  American  parts  thereof  apparently  incidental  and 
subordinate. 
Inconsequence 
of  this  differ- 
ence in  point 
of  view,  the 
war  just  con- 
sidered is 
known  in  Eu- 
rope as  the 
palatinate  war 
or  the  war  of 
the  grand  alli- 
ance, in  Amer- 
ica, as  Fronte- 
nac's  war  or  the 
war  of  King 
William. 
Taken  as  a 
whole,  these 
four  wars  con- 
stitute the  third 
part  of  the 
struggle  for  the 
heart  of  North 
America  —  a 
grand  historic  drama  in  four  acts  in  each  of  which  one 
contestant  is  driven  from  the  stage.  In  the  first  act,  it  is  1492-1600 
Spain  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  Holland  ;  in  the  third,  it  is  J^ggl'  63 
France;  and  in  the  fourth,  it  is  England,  the  last  of  the  1763-1783 
European  quartet. 

While  Europe  was  playing  her  part  in  the  drama,  the   Frontenac  in 
French  in  America  were  waging  a  petite  guerre  on  the   ^^"^'^^ 
English    colonists    within    their    reach.       In    1689,    the 
French  king  sent  back  to  Canada  the  veteran  Frontenac 
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I 


The  Spanish 
Succession 


to  revive  hope  and  courage  in  the  prostrate  colony  and  to 
fight  two  enemies  with  a  force  that  had  proved  inadequate 
for  one.  Frontenac  resolved  to  take  the  offensive  "  not 
against  the  Iroquois,  who  seemed  invulnerable  as  ghosts, 
but  against  the  English."  He  therefore  formed  three 
war-parties  of  picked  men,  one  at  Montreal,  one  at  Three 
Rivers,  and  one  at  Qiiebec  ;   the  first  to  strike  at  Albany, 

the  second  at  the  border 
settlements  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  third 
at  those  of  Maine. 

When  the  war  between 
Spain  and  France  was 
ended  by  the  treaty  of 
1678,  Charles  II.,  the 
feeble  king  of  Spain,  mar- 
ried Louise  d'Orleans,  a 
niece  of  Louis  XIV.  At 
the  end  of  the  century, 
he  was  childless,  slowly 
dying,  and  besieged  by 
competitors  for  the  succes- 
sion to  his  throne.  He 
made  a  will  in  favor  of 
the  prince  of  Bavaria  who 
died  almost  as  soon  as 
the  will  was  signed. 
This  left,  as  the  prin- 
cipal claimants,  Philip, 
duke  of  Anjou  and 
grandson  of  the  French 
king,  and  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  second  son 
of  the  German  emperor.  Rather  than  trust  the  suc- 
cession to  the  will  of  the  Spanish  king,  Louis  XIV. 
entered  into  secret  treaty  with  England  and  Holland 
for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  king's  dominions.  The 
only  royal  houses  then  powerful  enough  to  serve  as 
mutual  counterpoise  were  those  of  Bourbon  and  of 
Hapsburg — France    and    Austria.      The    secret    treaty 
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I,  1700 


The  War 
Begun 


divided     the    Spanish     possessions     between    these    two   1689 

houses.      There  was    great  wrath    at    Vienna  when    the   1745 

treaty  became     known     but    William     of   Orange,   now 

king  of  England,  sought  to  lead  the  German  emperor  to 

an   acceptance   of  the   partition   and  was    in    negotiation 

with   him  to  that  end  when   it  became  known  that  the   November 

Spanish    king   had 

died     leaving     his 

monarchy    by  will 

to     the     duke     of 

Anjou.      For   so 

much  as  this  Louis 

XIV.     had     not 

dared  to  hope. 

The  rich  bequest 
was  loaded  down 
with  difficulties. 
There  stood  the 
treaty  upon  which 
the  ink  was  scarcely 
dry.  If  the  duke 
of  Anjou  took  the 
Spanish  throne,  the 
king  of  France 
must  go  to  war.  If 
he  made  default, 
the  crown  would 
go  to  the  Austrian 
archduke.  Austria 
would  not  consent 
to  the  partition  and 
the  Spaniards  said: 
"We  are  ready  to 
go  to  anybody,  to 
go  to  the  dauphin, 
to  go  to  the  devil, 
so   that  we  all  go' 

together."      On  the  sixteenth  of  November,  Louis  XIV. 
introduced  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  his  court  as  Philip  V., 
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1689  king  of  Spain,  and  reserved  for  him  with  formal  care  his 
1745  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  In  1701,  the  exiled 
James  II.  died  at  Saint  Germain  and  Louis  XIV.  prom- 
ised to  recognize  his  son  as  king  of  England.  The 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  partition  and  this  death-bed 
promise  were  direct  insults  to  the  English  king  and,  for 
once  at  least,  William  III.  was  moved  to  something  like 
a  passion.  England,  Holland,  and  Austria  formed  a 
second  grand  alliance  — the  prelude  to  the  war  of  the 
March,  1702  Spanish  succession.  Before  hostilities  began,  King  Wil- 
liam died  and  Queen  Anne  ascended  the  English  throne. 
Louis  XIV.  faced  the  coalition  with  inferior  generals, 
while  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  led  the  allied  forces  and  established  their  glory  upon 
the  misfortunes  of  France.  In  1704,  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  French  monarch. 
Then,  with  the  support  of  England  and  Portugal,  the 
Austrian  archduke  contested  with  Philip  V.  for  the  Span- 
ish crown.  This  aroused  the  Spanish  people  from  their 
sleep.  Three  million  Jews  and  Moors  had  been  expelled 
and  a  blight  was  resting  upon  the  seven  millions  who 
remained.  There  was  no  Spanish  navy;  Spanish 
commerce  had  died;  manufactures  and  agriculture  lan- 
guished. Now  this  drowsy,  dreaming  people  took  up 
arms  with  vigor:  Spain  could  not  submit  to  have  an 
Austrian  king  imposed  upon  it  by  heretics. 

From  every  side,  the  armies  of  the  French  king  were 
driven  back  into  his  own  kingdom.  Riots  were  common 
in  the  French  towns  and  the  French  troops  were  starving. 
Villars,  the  French  marshal,  wrote :  "  Habit  is  every- 
thing, but  the  habit  of  not  eating  is  not  easy  to  acquire." 
The  proud  king  sent  his  plate  to  the  mint,  pawned 
his  jewels,  and  resolved  to  ask  for  peace.  The  allies 
demanded  concessions  so  exacting  that  Louis  was  forced 
to  appeal  to  his  people.  After  the  victory  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  at  Malplaquet,  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the 
war,  Villars  wrote  to  his  king:  "If  God  gives  us  grace 
to  lose  another  such  your  majesty  may  reckon  that  your 
enemies  are  annihilated."      Negotiations  for  peace  were 


France  in 
Distress 


September, 
1709 
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renewed,  but  the  terms  oflfered  were  such  that  the  French   1689 
ambassadors   exclaimed:   "It  is  evident   that   you    have   1745 
not  been  accustomed  to  conquer,"  and  Louis  said:  "Since 
there  must  be  war,  let  it  be  against  my  enemies,  rather 
than  against  my  grandson." 

Events  now  conspired  to  save  France.  In  171 1,  the  The  Treaty 
death  of  the  emperor  without  a  son  left  Archduke  °^  utrecht 
Charles  as  successor  to  the  Austrian  throne  and  an 
aspirant  for  the  imperial  crown.  To  give  into  his  keep- 
ing the  undivided  Spanish  monarchy  would  be  to  create 
anew  the  sway  of  Charles  V. —  and  for  that  Europe  was 
not  prepared.  In  England,  the  peace  party  came  into 
power  and  secret  negotiations  were  begun.  By  August, 
1 71 2,  France  and  England  had  agreed  upon  the  points 
at  issue  and  Holland,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Savoy  soon 
came  into  the  combination.  In  April,  17 13,  nine  dis- 
tinct treaties,  collectively  known  as  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
were  signed  and  the  universal  war  was  ended. 

Louis,  who  had  reigned  threescore  years  and  ten.  The  Birth  of 
obtained  better  terms  for  France  than  he  had  expected.  ^'"^  Nauons 
He  ceded  to  England  Hudson  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  end  of  the  long 
struggle  for  American  supremacy  and  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  French.  Philip  V.  was  recognized  as 
king  of  Spain  which  gave  up  her  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands  and  most  of  those  in  Italy  to  Austria,  and 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  England.  Prussia  received 
increase  of  territory  and,  from  a  duchy,  became  a  king- 
dom. Thence,  Bismarck,  Von  Moltke,  and  the  German 
empire  of  today.  The  duke  of  Savoy  received  Sicily, 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  recognition  as  a  king. 
In  1720,  Sicily  was  exchanged  for  Sardinia  which,  with 
the  continental  possessions  of  the  king,  was  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Thence,  Cavour,  Victor 
Emanuel,  and  united  Italy. 

By  the  "assiento"  contract,  Spain  gave  to  England  a  The  African 
monopoly   of   the    supply    of  negroes   for   the  Spanish-  ^'^"'^  ^''^**^ 
American  colonies.     To  America,  this  was  one   of  the 
most  important  matters  covered  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 


TV Lmoain*!*  W»n  from  TO '  Qregpwich 

America   after  the  Treaty   of   Utrecht 
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"Her  British  Majesty  does  offer  and  undertake  for  the  i  6  8  9 
persons  whom  she  shall  appoint,  that  they  shall  bring  1745 
into  the  West  Indies  of  America  belonging  to  His 
Catholick  Majesty,"  in 
the  next  thirty  years  one 
hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  negroes,  at  the 
rate  of  fDur  thousand  eight 
hundred  a  year — they 
might  bring  as  many  more 
as  they  pleased.  Queen 
Anne  took  a  quarter  of  the 
stock  and  King  Philip 
took  another  quarter;  the 
remaining  half  was  divided 
among  English  subjects. 
England  had  long  been 
the  protector  of  the  slave 
trade  and  now  her  queen 
and  the  Spanish  king  be- 
came the  largest  slave  merchants  ever  known.  The 
assiento  was  transferred  by  the  government  to  the  South 
Sea  company,  the  blowers  of  the  famous  South  Sea 
bubble. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  protected  the  balance  of  power  How  the 
in  Europe  but  it  scattered  the  seeds  of  war  broadcast  war  Affected 
throughout  the  world  and  led  to  results  of  vital  impor-   Geography 
tance    to    English    dominion    in  America.      During    the 
progress  of  the  war,  the  central  colonies  "were  not  dis- 
turbed, although  South  Carolina  and  New  England  were 
involved  directly,  as  will  appear  in  later  chapters.     The 
demands  that  the  war  made  upon  English  resources  were 
the  chief  cause  of  the  exactions  that  were  characteristic 
of  the  British  colonial  policy  in  this  period,  and  must 
be  kept  in  mind  if  one  is  to  realize  the  full  significance 
of  the  immediately  following  chapters.      The  distresses 
that  the  war  brought  to   France  and  Spain  explain  the 
otherwise    inexplicable    neglect    of    their   possessions   in 
America.      France  gave  up  part  of  New  France  and  was 
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1689  left  too  weak  for  the  protection  of  the  rest.     Spain  was 
1745  shorn   of  her   European  dependencies  but  was  left  with 
her  vast  colonial  empire  and  her  narrow  colonial  policy  ; 
a  ship  with  weakened  hulk,  little  ballast,  and  enormous 
spread  of  canvas. 
How  it  It  was  inevitable  that  political  policies  in  Europe  and 

Affected  colonial  expansion  in  America  and  rival  interests  of  the 
Independence  fish  and  fur  trade  should  bring  French  and  English  colo- 
nists into  hostile  contact.  More  than  any  other  thing, 
the  danger  from  the  French  and  the  Indians  made  the 
English  colonists  in  America  dependent  upon  the  mother 
country  and  thus,  perhaps,  delayed  the  declaration  of 
American  independence  nearly  a  century.  For  the 
single  reason  that  any  adequate  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can colonial  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  requires 
as  a  background  at  least  an  outline  of  these  European 
wars,  the  rivalries  that  caused  them,  and  the  conditions 
that  resulted  from  them,  this  chapter  has  been  written. 

Of  these  three  wars  in  America,  King  William's  war 
was  but  the  fringe  of  the  war  of  the  grand  alliance,  the 
great  European  contest  that  grew  from  the  accession 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  English  throne.  To  us 
it  is  familiar  chiefly  through  the  stories  of  the  massacres 
at  Schenectady  and  Salmon  Falls,  the  seizure  and  plun- 
der of  Port  Royal,  and  the  failure  of  both  parts  of  a 
duplex  plan,  the  attempt  to  conquer  Canada  by  an  army 
sent  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  attempt  to 
capture  Quebec  by  a  fleet  sent  by  way  of  the  lower  Saint 
Lawrence.  In  1697,  it  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Frontenac  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  Callieres  who  maintained  the  able  and 
vigorous  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Detroit  was  occu- 
pied, the  most  important  passes  to  the  west  were 
guarded,  another  New  France  was  set  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  military  lines  of  communication 
were  established  from  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  gulf. 
Meantime,  the  English  colonies  lay  almost  passive  by 
the   sea.     The  waiting  was  not  long,  for  the   next  war 
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was  in  reality  a  continuation  of  the  first.      Best  known    1689 
in  this  country  as  Queen  Anne's  war,  it  was  the  American    1745 
phase  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.     Its  most   1702-1713 
important  events  were  the  second  capture  of  Port  Royal 
(Annapolis)   and    two    more  vain    attempts    to    conquer 
Canada,  one  by  land   and  one   by  sea — as  before.      It 
was  ended   by  the  treaty  of    Utrecht. 

When  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  broke  out  King  Georges 
in  Europe,  there  began  in  America  between  the  French  ^" 
and  English  colonists  a  war  known  as  King  George's  war.  1744-1748 
Its  most  heroic  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg  by 
the  New  England  expedition  led  by  William  Pepperrell 
and  aided  by  a  British  fleet.  This  success  was  followed 
by  the  formidable,  unsuccessful,  and  almost  forgotten 
duplex  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1746.  In 
1748,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  left  matters  in  such 
condition  that  peace  could  not  last  long  on  either  conti- 
nent. Close  on  the  heels  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  came  the 
English  invasion  of  the  over-mountain  country,  specula- 
tion in  western  lands,  the  formal  occupation  of  the  Ohio 
valley  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  first 
historical  appearance  of  George  Washington.  By  this 
time,  the  old  unsettled  issues  and  the  new  had  become 
too  tangled  for  the  diplomatists  who  handed  to  soldiers 
the  knot  that  they  could  not  untie.  Some  of  the  Ameri- 
can events  of  these  European  wars  will  be  considered  in 
chapters  that  are  to  follow.  Other  such  events,  includ- 
ing the  story  of  how  the  soldiers  cut  the  knot  that  the 
diplomatists  could  not  untie,  eliminated  New  France 
from  the  map  of  North  America,  and  thus  gave  birth  to 
a  great  republic,  must  wait  for  a  later  volume. 
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kOR  nearly  a  hundred  years,  American  historical 
writers  habitually  characterized  the  British  colonial 
policy  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  malicious  and 
tyrannical,  but  said  little  about  what  that  policy  really 
was.  Meanwhile,  English  writers  were  accusing  their 
American  brethren  of  partisan  unfairness,  but  giving  no 
clear  idea  of  the  system  they  were  trying  to  defend. 
The  practical  workings  of  the  system  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  should  be  examined  in  detail  and  surveyed  as  a 
whole  as  one  stands,  not  under  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich or  that  of  Washington,  but  in  longitude  about 
thirty  degrees  west  from  the  former. 

No  such  system  can,  with  fairness,  be  judged  absolutely; 
merit  depends  much  upon  relation.  Thus  considered, 
the  British  colonial  policy  of  this  period  was  liberal. 
The  administration  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  bad, 
almost  bad  enough  to  deserve  the  judgments  that  have 
been  passed  upon  it.  Governmental  monopolies 
strangled  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  New  France.  The 
Dutch  colonies  in  America  existed  only  for  the  benefit  of 
a  trading  company.  It  was  the  accepted  policy  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  that  the  only  mis- 
sion of  a  colony  was  to  feed  its  mother  country. 

The  idea  of  monopoly  dominated  colonial  policy  from 
the  discovery  of  America  down  to  the  American  revolu- 
tion. It  was  the  object  of  the  first  papal  bulls  regarding 
the  New  World  and  of  the  charters  of  the  great  trading 
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companies.  According  to  what  Adam  Smith  called  the  1689 
mercantile  system,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  country  1745 
depended  on  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  a  sole 
market  for  its  productions  and  supplies.  The  English 
colonies  were  to  furnish  raw  materials  in  exchange  for 
English  manufactured  goods.  Thus  gold  would  flow 
into  England;  thus  the  balance  of  trade  would  be  on 
the  right  side.  For  the  economists  of  that  time  it  was 
not  enough  that  the  British  empire  as  a  whole  held  the 
"balance." 

The  benefits  of  the -colonial  system  were  said  to  be  Balancing 
reciprocal  but  the  colonists  drifted  into  the  notion  that  ^"°^^ 
they  had  all  the  losses  and  the  British  manufacturer  and 
merchant  all  the  gains.  It  has  been  urged  that  not  until 
"after  the  conflict  had  begun,  when  imagination  was 
already  playing  tricks  with  memory,"  were  the  commer- 
cial restrictions  put  in  the  foreground  and  represented  as 
oppressive.  This  extreme  putting  of  the  case  is  a  fair 
offset  to  the  tendency  long  prevalent  among  American 
historians  to  insist  that  the  mother  country  forced  the 
American  revolution  by  a  century  of  persistent,  inten- 
tional and  cumulative  economic  injury. 

The  navigation  acts  of  the  seventeenth  century  were   The 
parts  of  a  plan  to  increase  English  trade.     As  indicated   Economic 

r  ^.  ,  .  P     .    .      .  r       1  -1      Interpretation 

m  a  precedmg  volume,  the  legislation  or  that  period  of  History 
regarded  the  American  colonies  chiefly  as  commercial 
appendages.  The  policy  was  rough-shaped  in  the 
commonwealth  period,  but  under  Charles  II.  it  was 
given  definite  form.  By  the  law,  England  became  the 
middleman  and  pocketed  the  profits.  That  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  this  policy  continued  to  dominate  the 
political,  judicial,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  aspects  after 
the  revolution  of  1688  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
of  the  sixty  statutes  passed  by  parliament  between  1689 
and  1765  for  the  government  of  the  colonies,  nearly  fifty 
were  for  the  regulation  of  colonial  trade.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  general  policy  of 
persistent  interference  and  rigid  repression  had  largely 
given  way  to  one  of  laissez  faire.     But  even  then,  the 
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1689  rights  and  interests  of  the  plantations  in  America  did  not 
1745  enter  into  the  consideration       '^ 
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An  A£l  for  importing  Salt   from  Europe  into 
the  Colony  of  New  York  in  Ainerica. 


For  instance,  the  salt  act 
of  1730  made  it  lawful 
"for  any  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  to  carry  and  im- 
port salt  from  any  Part 
of  Europe  into  the  col- 
ony of  New  York  in 
America  in  British  ships 
peucaa  tbc  uter,  "siavjonnpre"-!*.  and  vessels"  because,  as 

Conft  of  toe  colon?  of  New  r      \ 

k  (n  Amcria,  mm  tijc  staB  the  language  or  the  act 
sets  forth,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fishing  trade 
"would  enable  the  said 
inhabitants  to  purchase 
more  of  the  British  man- 
ufactures for  their  Use 
than  at  present  they  are 
able."  In  like  manner, 
the  indigo 
authorized 


nti|ofnfM(t,  ntc  Viciii  tomnioDi 
oiiflii  fltuntcii  foi  ciicriifiiG  on 
of  t'ljc  f  ifl)fii5  Ct.mr,  niiD  i()n> 
iiboiini)  uiitb  Qccu  auaiititfcg 
of  e>()«titi,  ©tursjcon,  "Bafo, 
^'.iroiiir,  ntiD  fcuccal  otbcc  hlittij> 
of  f  (fl),  uiljicli  nuiv  l)c  ciitcljcn 
aiiD  ciitcD,  anb  matic  fit  foj  f  o- 

rcfs"  fp.UhCtfl,  WljCtrtp  tI)C  Ctnnc  of  Great  r.ritain,  aiiD 

tbc  Jii'ij.ihitaius  of  tijc  falD  coloiip,  wouni  tcap  tonfi. 
DcraUlc  I>cnc6r,  tnUicO  UJotUD  enable  tOc  fiiiD  Jiiijahi- 
tants  to  putcbafc  moje  of  tbe  liritiUi  cpaiuifnaiiccc  foj 
tl)cic  CUc,  tjan  at  pjefcnt  tijcp  arc  able,  by  tcafon  of 
tbc  little  Ctaoc  aiiD  ISiotmcc  tijc  falD  Coloiu'  affojBg, 
mere  It  pctmlttcO  fo;  r?ia  Q3aicni>'o  aiibicsa  to  fmpojt 
.dalt  fton)  Euro(>e  (iito  tl)C  fiUD  (JZoloiiv  fo!  tl)C  Cutlnsj 
te  tbdt  Jtid)  toltfial,  ill  tftc  like  niamitt  as  13  pjaaifeu 

In  New  Engbnd  anD  Newloundland,  bp  blttllC  Of  ait  38 

!»f  parliament  niaoc  In  toe  fiftcentft  peat  of  tijc  Reign 
iof  felng  Charles  the  ©cconD  fo!  tliat  piitpofc  :  flno  laUcte. 
as  foimctlp  ttje  JJojtbctn  parts  of  America  lucre  com- 
pjcbcnDcD  unBct  the  ScnctalfJamc  of  Nca- Ungland,  but 
Cntc  ftauc  been  DlblDCD  Into  tebctal  pjoblnccg  ann  €0. 
Ionics,  ano  beat  ot&et  Diaina  i3amcs,  wbicl)  occafioniJ 
a  Doubt  tnbetftct  ©aiftan  be  tmpojtco  (nto  ti)cm  toftu- 
4  -Bbbfej      ,  out 
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act  of  1748 
a  bounty  of 
six  pence  per  pound 
because  "the  making  of 
Indico  in  the  British 
Plantations  in  America 
would  be  advantageous 
to  the  Trade  of  this 
Nation,  as  great  Quan- 
tities are  used  in  dying 
the  Manufactures  of  this 
Kingdom." 

Although  the  motive 
for  this  legislation  was 
essentially  selfish,  there 
were  mitigating  fea- 
tures that  were  long 
unrecognized  even  in 
For  example,  the  act  of  1660,  by  its  exclusion 
of  foreign  ships,  stimulated   colonial   shipbuilding.      In 


Anno  Repii  tertio  Georj^ii  II.  Regis,  -h, 
out  tijc  fuctUct  Clio  of  patiijmcnt,  lii>  ttiijici)  a  U«§ 
tonfinernblc  ant)  bcncfirl.il  f  lllirtv  nilpbt  be  tattitn  or 
tlicte,  to  tbc  cccnt  I3cncfit  of  l^nit njaicfiuB  dubjcss  In 
fitncral :  cpan  It  ^Jjcrcfoje  plcafc  5'cnc  fnnlt  Crccllcnt 
n?a)cnp  tljat  it  maf  be  enaacti,  anD  be  it  oiaSfU  by 
tOc  Rlnc'B  molt  (Crtcllciu  fgnicfti',  \>v  anD  tuitb-  tfte  an- 
V'ltc  ann  Confciu  of  tl)c  LoiDii  SpUItnal  am  Cempojal, 
anb  Commons,  in  tbis  picfcnt  p.ullnmcnt  nlTcmblfDi 
];.;-•  ano  bv  tl)c  autbojltp  of  tUc  fame,  Cliat  from  anb  aacc 
' :'  tbefiirU  Dav  of  June,  One  tbonfnnb  fciicn  liimojcti  ano 
:;";',',ti)itt)i,  it  njallann  map  be  lavoful  to  anD  fo;  mv  of  pis 
C9a(tllv'd  Subicas,  to  catrp  anb  impoK  ^.Ut  from  any 
l?act  of  Europe,  tnto  tbC  Colony  of  New  York  in  Amc- 
nci,  in  Br[iifli^i)lpo  anD  CUlTcls,  mauncD  anb  navigatco 
accoiDlntt  to  tlie  38  of  Parliament  m.ibc  In  tljc  ^U)elftft( 
peat  of  t()c  Reign  of  Wing  CuHcs  tl)c  ^cconO  [Intltulco, 

All  hU  (or  tlie  cocouiaging  ji;J  incrc.Uiiis;  ol  Sliipping  andi 

N-viptionJ  oriu  (ti- tttfomc  manner  aoaalt  may  be  (m>| 

poneD  {torn  Eiitwpe  Into  Ke«  himland  anD  Newfoimdiand, 
bv  an  aa  niabc  in  tbc  f  Ifttentb  Pent  of  tljc  Kelttn  of  tljc 
falD  »in3  Ciurle?  toe  feccoun  [intltuICD,  An  -Act  for  ibc, 
tncouiagemeiit  of  'J'r.idc]  anp  Lnui,  ©tatutc,  Clfaije,  pji 
■Cuflom  to  tljc  contiacy  In  any  U)iCe  notttltonanblns.   .' 
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1724,  the   shipbuilders    of  the    Thames    complained    of  i    6 
injury   by   New   England   competition    and   appealed   to    i    7 
parliament  for  relief.      Under  the  protection  of  the  naval 
power    of    England    there  , 
was  an  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can   commerce   largely  car- 
ried  on    in  American-built 
ships. 

The  act  of  1660  forbade 
the  exportation  of  certain 
articles  from  the  colonies 
to  any  country  except  Eng- 
land or  some  other  English 
plantation.  Of  the  "enu- 
merated" articles,  tobacco 
only  commodity 
by  any  of  the 
colonies  that  subsequently 
revolted.  Emphasis  has 
been  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  placing  of  colonial 
tobacco  on  the  list  of 
"enumerated"  articles  was 
a  source  of  profit  to  the 
English  middleman.  The 
mitigating  facts  that  the 
growth  of  tobacco  in  Eng- 
land was  prohibited  at  the 
same    time    and    that    the    '        ^        ,.  k   m  1        ,  i  ^ 

Act  to  Encourage  the  Making  or   Indigo 

duties  on   Spanish    tobacco 

were  three  times  as  high  as  those  upon  the  American 
product  have  not  been  given  equal  prominence.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  in  the  Cromwellian  era,  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  had  spread  rapidly  in  the  mother  country, 
the  planters  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  given  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the   English  tobacco  market. 

The  restrictive  and  repressive  legislation  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  supplemented,  early  in  the 
eighteenth,  by   the    addition   of  rice   and   the   group  of 
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An  Adl  for  encouraging  '  the  making  of  Indico 
in  the  Britijb  Plantations  in  America. 

Oftcas  tbt  maWnff  of  JnDico  fn '■'<«•'* 
tpc  Britiili  ipiantationo  in  Ame- 
rica tooulD  6e  acuantagcoiiB  to 
tlie  Crane  of  tfeia  jSation,  aa 
great  OiiantincB  ace  utcB  in 
Dpin;  Vat  ^anufaautc0  of  1610 
RingDom ;  tobitfi  at  tijefent 
bfinff  futniUicD  from  .Fojcisn 
parta,  tbe  ©uiipiy  of  tbat  w 
ceffaty  CommoDitp  ia  become  at 
ail  STimca  uncertain,  anD  tbe 
•  g)!ltc  fteqiicntlp  croibitaiit: 
anDtubcttas  tbe  CTuIturt  tbercof  bas  been  foimo  to  nitcccD 

fO  tDCll  in  tbe  IPjOUincM  of  South  anft  North  Carolina, 

tbat  tbcrc  IS  Kcafon  to  bopc,  bp  a  jijopct  ffincourase- 
jjient,  ibe  fame  mag  be  enetrafco  ano  impjoBcD  to  futb 
a  2?cgrce,  as  not  onip  to  anftoct  ad  tbe  £>emaniiB  of 
OiB  !®ajeOg  s  Bririlh  ©ubieSs,  but  fUtnift  tan&Dcrablc 
Ouantitfes  to  /■ojrtffn  eeatficts ;  be  it  tbcrcfojc  cnaarft 
fep  tbe  Binjs  moB  ffircellmt  ^aicQp,  bp  ano  iDitb  tbe 
aouice  anD  ilonfcnt  of  tbe  tojDs  Spiritual  anb  Ccni' 
poial,  anb  Commons,  in  tliis  pjefent  parliament  af. 
fcmblEB,  anti  bp  tie  autbojltp  of  tbe  Omc,  Cfcat  froaiV'''" 
anb  aftet  tbe  Etocntp  Sftb  Dap  of  March,  One  tboufanii  ,'^<l 
fcaen  iUTiDKB  anb  fbjtp  nine,  alt  anb  cBcrp  Uierfon  0;  ,'fC", 
Ipctfonstobo  Ibali  impojt,  oj  taufe  to  be  impoutb  into  ^"' "''.' 
ttisRinsbom,  Diteaip  from  anp  of  tbe  Britiih  Colonies  i"*' 
oj  ipiantations  in  America,  in  ang  febip  o;  aeflel,  %bips 
oj  HeiTeW,  tbat  map  iatofiiiig  ttabe  to  \$\a  asaicCpe 
Plantations,  manncD  a«  bp  Lats  is  tcqaiceo.  ang  noon 
anb  metchantab'.c  Snoico,  free  ftooi  anp  faiCe  ajjirtu'ccs, 
ano  6t  foj  ©petfl  ate,  being  tte  ©tolntb  o;  g))oBua  of 
tte  Colonp  0!  leiantation  from  tebence  tbe  fame  is  tm- 
pojtcB,  Iball  fcaoe,  anb  he  ijitirlcn  to,  a  Ketoatb  o! 
Prsmium  fo;  nicb  3mpo!tanon,  after  tbe  Kate  cf  %ir 
pence  fo!  encrp  ijiounB  JOeijb:  of  fucb  Jnoico  fo  im- 
poiten  as  afoicCaiO,  unbet  fucb  EegulaiionB  as  art  bcie< 
in  aftcrmcntioncD.  to  be  paia  upon  Dem.>)nB  to  the 
3Jmpo;tcr  of  fucb  Jnbita,  bp  tfce  Colieaoj  of  tfie  K>o'.t 
tobcte  tb!  feme  Sal!  be  tmpoitea,  n\\\  of  tte  Cutioms ; 
I :  J?  J  an; 
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1689  colonial  products  known  as  naval  stores  to  the  list  of 
1745  "enumerated"  articles.  Thus  Carolina  lost  the  Portu- 
guese market  to  which  she  was  shipping  a  fifth  of  her 
great  staple.  After  1730,  the  restriction  was  so  far 
removed  that  Carolina  rice  might  be  shipped  to  ports 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  Five  years  later,  the  restric- 
8  George  II.,  tion  was  removed  from  the  Georgia  product.  In  1699, 
"p-  19  Lord  Bellomont,  then  governor  of  New  York  and  Massa- 

chusetts, submitted  to  the  lords  of  trade  a  thoughtful 
plan  for  "furnishing  Naval  Stores  for  the  Service  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  nation  of  England  from  these  his 
Majestie's  colonies.  ...  I  would  have  the  soldiers 
imployed  to  worke  at  making  them  at  full  English 
pay."  The  enumerated  naval  stores  consisted  of  masts, 
hemp,  tar,  and  pitch.  In  the  year  preceding  their  enu- 
meration, a  bounty  was  offered  for  their  importation 
from  the  colonies  into  England.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  government  was  to  free  the  British  navy  from  the 
trammels  of  a  foreign  source  of  supply.  There  were 
other  motives,  of  course,  but  few  have  dared  to  claim 
that  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  was 
among  them. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  effort  was  the  attempt 
of  Governor  Hunter  of  New  York 
to  transfer  laborers  from  the  pala- 
tinate to  his  province.    The  British 
government    supplied    money    for 
their    transportation    and    mainte- 
nance ;    the    compensation   was   to 
be   in   labor  on   the   naval   stores. 
The  migrations  of  171 1  and  1722 
thus    added    ten    per   cent   to   the 
population  of  the  province.     The 
enterprise    resulted    in    a    loss    of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  and  the  planting  of  an  industri- 
ous and  thrifty  German  element  along  the  Hudson  and 
in   the   Mohawk  valley  where   such   names   as   Palatine 
Bridge  and  German  Flats  preserve  their  memory. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  produced  by 


The  Incidental 
Benefit 


Shoes  of  the  Palatines 
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the  proflFered  bounties  on  masts.  Fines  were  imposed  1689 
for  felling  trees  under  a  certain  size  on  the  uninclosed  1745 
lands  in  New  England,  New  Masts  and 

York,  and  New  Jersey  and  A^^i    1  "^""p 

certain  trees  were  marked 
with  a  broad  arrow  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  reserved 
for  the  king's  navy.  The 
colonists  cut  the  trees  just 
under  the  regulation  size, 
divided  the  "uninclosed 
lands"  into  townships,  and 
counterfeited  the  arrow.  The 
prohibitions  became  more  and  more  stringent,  but  each  new 
statute  was  met  with  evasion  or  defiance.  In  spite  of  the 
proffer  of  the  bounty  and  the  removal  of  the  duty,  the  col- 
onists produced  scarcely  enough  hemp  for  their  own  use. 

In  strong  contrast  with  these  failures  is  the    success    Pitch  and  Tar 


The  Frey  House,  Palatine  Brid 
(  Built  in  1739  ) 


Hipped  by  t{ie-Si;acc  ofCCpD,  inGoodOrd«c  and  Well  Conditioned,  by 

in  and  upon  the  Good    <-^'^t«^iK/3'  Called,  The  ^'cV/?y 

^'oyage  4^*/^^  '^'^'--^45^' 3nii  now  Riding  at  Anchor 

in  the    >^t^««t_g;2-^5»^A.. —  __ and  by  GOD'*     ; 

,     ,,.  ■'       "l      ' ^r    '*^  P ^''       T^'hAX 


■^^3i_-p  Grace  Bound  fOl 


BeingMarftfiflt  &  Njnribred  at  in  theMatgcnt,  &  arctoteDefistr^  ilwKe  liliq  . 
Qojd  Ordei^§i  Well  Conditioned,  atthe  aforefaid  PortiSC'.tAlX^/^,.^  AC  *^ 
^:  ^>J/cs.;mc-,(  the  Dinptoi  the  Seas.only  E^&ptcd  )  "flnl^'.  "^/x  ^^ 

om-^  -^  Affigns,  he  prAey  Paying  Freight  fof  tlic  faid  Goodfj 


wfth  Ppmageic  Aver 


^,1      ^^  4v«%|eacciklomed.Inli?itnel^wheteof,theMa{lcrorPurfet 

ofjhefaid  cJ-i.^*-?^    .    tathafficmeyie  /^'^*«->tB'"3  of Lading.all  of 

Tenor&Date.Oneofvrlich  //^t-tO     Bills  befig  Acconlplilheithe 

'.  other,    '7i^  ^  to  ftand  Ytid.     And  fo  GOD  fend  thaOkod  /?^/T,  "O  . 


t»faer  defircd  {%rci;j  fafety,ftM 


Shipping  Bill,  Dated  May  22,  1718 
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1689  attained  in  the  production  of  pitch  and  tar,  an  industry 
1745  well  adapted  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Carolinas. 
In  1704,  England  imported  from  continental  Europe 
more  than  sixty  thousand  barrels  of  pitch  and  tar  and, 
from  the  colonies,  less  than  one  thousand  barrels.  By 
1 71 8,  the  importation  from  Europe  had  fallen  to  ten 
thousand  barrels  and  the  colonial  supply  had  risen  to 
more  than  eighty  thousand  barrels. 
Copper  and  The   English   navy  also  needed  copper  and,  in  1722, 

Beaver  exaggerated  reports  of  rich  finds  led   to  the  "enumer- 

ation" of  that  metal.     Other  than  as  an  evidence  of  a 

selfish  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  govern- 
ment in  England,  the 
enumeration  was  of  no 
effect  upon  the  colo- 
nies. The  enumer- 
ation   of  beaver-skins 

A  Copper  Rosa  Americana,  1722  [^    IJ22   WaS    nOt    more 

serious.  Neither  restriction  nor  favor  had  any  sub- 
stantial effect  on  a  branch  of  trade  bound  speedily  to 
disappear.  In  fact,  the  enumeration  of  the  English  acts 
of  trade  did  not  bear  very  grievously  upon  New  Eng- 
land prosperity  for,  with  the  exception  of  masts  and 
bowsprits,  none  of  the  staple  articles  of  her  trade,  fish, 
vessels,  timber,  or  rum,  were  denied  a  market  wherever 
it  could  be  found.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  an 
explanation  of  the  growing  political  alienation. 
Restricted  Another   class   of  restrictions   imposed   by   the  legis- 

industry  Jation  of  this  period  related  to  manufacturing  industries. 
The  effect  of  these  restrictions  upon  the  economic 
development  of  America  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  discussion,  ranging  all  the  way  from  justification 
to  denunciation.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  colonists 
engaged  in  manufactures  they  would  consume  fewer 
goods  of  English  make  and  that  they  would  produce 
less  of  the  raw  materials  needed  for  home  industries. 
Moreover,  if  the  colonists  became  self-sustaining  they 
might  think  of  independence.     The  colonial  governors 
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were  instructed  to  report  such  industrial  attempts  that 
they  might  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

These  industrial  restrictions  involved  little  difficulty- 
south  of  Pennsylvania.  Maryland  and  Virginia  gave 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  tobacco,  North  Carolina  to 
naval  stores,  and  South  Carolina  to  rice  and  indigo. 
Owing  to  economic  conditions  and  English  vigilance,  the 
southern  colonies  remained  agricultural  colonies.  It  is 
said  that  Virginia  timber  was  sent  to  England  for  manu- 
facture and  that  the  boards  into  which  it  was  cut  were 
returned  for  the  building  of  colonial  homes.  North  of 
Maryland,  conditions  were  quite  different.  The  northern 
colonies  had  no  staple  like  tobacco  for  which  the  English 
market  was  exclusively  reserved,  the  character  of  the 
country  was  well  adapted  for  manufactures,  and,  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  the  coming  of  an  army  of  trained 
artisans  from  Ireland  and  Germany  gave  an  impetus  to 
mechanical  industry. 

England's  woolen  industries  furnished  half  the  exports 
to  the  colonies  ;  threatened  competition  from  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  awakened  alarm  among 
English  artisans  and  merchants.  In  1699,  parliament 
enacted  that  no  wool,  yarn,  or  woolen  cloth  produced  in 
the  colonies  should  be  "  exported,  transported,  carried  or 
conveyed  out  of  the  said  English  plantations  to  any  other 
of  the  said  plantations,  or  to  any  other  place  whatsoever." 
The  language  of  the  statute  has  been  differently  inter- 
preted. On  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  act  forbade  the 
New  Jersey  weaver  to  deliver  the  product  of  his  loom  to 
his  customer  across  the  river  in  New  York  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  only  object  was  to 
prevent  all  manufacture  for  a  distant  market.  The  motive 
back  of  the  legislation  is  clear ;  the  only  question  is 
whether  that  legislation  was  of  serious  injury  to  the 
colonies  or  not. 

A  paper  drawn  up  in  London  in  1767  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  rehearses  the  American  argument  that  "  beaver 
fiirs  are  the  natural  produce  of  that  country,"  and  that 
"  yet  the  hatters  of  England  have  prevailed  to  obtain  an 
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9  act  in  their  own  favour,  restraining  the  manufacture  of 
5   hats  in  America,"     This  hat  act  was  passed  by  parliament 
in  1732.      Its  selfish  purpose  sufficiently  appears  in  the 
--  -    title  and  in  the  pre- 

amble of  the  act.  As 
to  the  effect  of  the 
new  law,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  of 
beaver-skins  had  al- 
ready caused  a  decline 
in  the  trade,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  act 
was  not  very  rigidly 
enforced  ;  in  1759,  a 
writer  stated  that 
better  beaver  hats 
were  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  in 
Europe. 

Toward  the  end  of 
the  period  under  con- 
sideration, there  came 
a  more  serious  inter- 
ference with  indus- 
trial possibilities  in 
America.  Earnest 
efforts  had  been  made 
to  encourage  the 
new  industry  grew  to 
England    and    Penn- 
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An  ASt  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of  Hats  out 
of  any  or  His  MajeJ[i}''s  Colonies  or  Plantati- 
ons in  Anterica,  and  to  reftrain  the  Number 
of  Apprentices  taken  by  the  Hat-makers  in 
the  faid  Colonies  or  Plantations,  and  for  the 
better  encouraging  the  making  Hats  in  Great 
Britain, 


;y«a€ad  tfie  attBniiq9pRt.p,a;r,hrc 

rp  of  tnnhdiij  ptito  In  Great  Bri- 
Min  (jatb  attlDco  to  great  pjt- 
feafoii,  ano  canQDcrablr  Sxuaii' 
tMts  oC  Oats  mnimCasuteo  (n 
tbio  t^iiicnam  bat)e  becetofo?e 
been  erpojRD  to  l>fs  q9a(cQp'0 
piflntatfonfi  o;  <£alonic0  (n  A- 
nierica,  tobo  balie  bten  tuboilp 
fuppIfcD  tuftb  t>ata  from  Great 
Britain  ;     01)0     tDbCtCflSS     ^tttt 

£iuantU(cg  of  Oats  bnDc  of  latc-gcata  btm  ma«r, 
ant>  tbe  Caio  j^aniifnaute  a  nailp  liutcarmu  (n  tfts 
Eritidi  plantations  In  Ameiica,  onT)  fs  ftom  tbcnce  tt- 
pojteD  to  fojcign  ®atkctti,  tabkbtocte  bcKtofoje  tup- 
plicn  ftom  Grpir^riuin,  ano  tbc  pat<maUet6  In  tfec 
ulQ  13lantat4iJiiS  tahe  man?  appjtntlccs  (»)  Step  fmnil 
^rrms,'totbE  Dtftoutagcment  of  tbe  fain  <CtaDc,  ann 
Btbaano  tbe  Cain  qSanufafttitc  t  Cdljetcfoje  foj  p«. 
'  '■— twg 


5« 


bcittin 


Act  to  Prevent  the  Exportation  uf  Hats  from 
the  American  Colonies 


manufacture    of   iron    and    the 
importance,    especially    in    New 

sylvania.  "  For  colonists  to  manufacture  like  English 
men  was  esteemed  an  audacity  to  be  rebuked  and  to 
be  restrained  by  every  device  of  law."  In  1719,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  parliament  to  prohibit  iron-making 
in  the  colonies.  This  bill  was  dropped,  but  English 
manufacturers  continued  to  demand  the  prohibition  of 
colonial  forges,  and  English  landlords  and  clergy  (with 
eyes  keenly  fixed  on  the  value  of  English  forest  lands) 
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colonial  furnaces;  they  were   i    6   8 
750,  it  was  enacted  that  no    i    7  4 

-  sum,  tiat  #15  srn  '".Jat  jron  maoc  in  E)«  ^pajcOj* 
ilMsmin  in  Amcrici  map  6c  furtftti  maniiailutcB  in  this 
EungBom,  be  n  fnrrbcttnaitcn  tip  tfjc  auttojitr  afouraio. 
Ctat  ftom  anO  aftn  tbc  ■Etocntu  (outtb  Taj  of  June,  Or^ 
tlmifano  cnra  buno^B  ana  fiftp,  no  «ili'oi  oibn  £.- 
ginc  bj  &tirtin$o{  Boilins  of  jron,  oi  an;  l^latr.nc 
Sn^st  to  toojt  buci  a  Cilt  Bsmma,  oj  an?  JFutiiaw  Co; 
iiatung  ftfrtl,  HaU  be  crcrtcB,  o?  a(l»t  Oicb  etiaion, . 
contlmito  IB  anp  of  6w  a^mtOt  a  toloines  m  Amtnci .  ^.  _ 
aoD  If  anp  IPCTttn  o!  Retains  liafl  nctt,,oj  tauft  to  te 
cttilco,  01  afttt  fucb  Cteflion,  continue,  oi  cautc  to  be 
coatinactL,  m  anp  of  tbe  CajO  Cotomcg,  an)>  Qid;  ^ill, 
®igm£.  Jojgt,  oi  JTumacc,  coctp  PaCon  o;  JjSttfons  a 
offEnomg,  Qi^  foi  ctttrp  ftict  t^ilt  engine,  J?ajse,  oij. '■:■"'■ 

JTotnatt,  figfeu  tbc  Sain  of  Ctao  bunDjai  IPounBa  of  

laanit  qponc;  af  Great  Briuin.  , 

Act  Forbidding  the  Erection  of  Iron  Mills 
in  the  American  Colonies 


Antic  vicefimo  tertio 


to  ask  for  the  destruction  of 
"common  nuisances."  In  i 
mill  for  rolling  or  slitting 
iron,  no  plating  forge  to 
work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  nor 
any  furnace  for  making  steel 
should  be  built  in  the  colo- 
nies. In  his  attempt  to 
show  that  the  injury  inflicted 
on  America  by  the  commer- 
cial legislation  of  England 
was    insignificant,    Professor 

If  ■    ....  ■  .       -    ■         r-  -"     Ashley  confesses   that 

iron  is  the  weak  point 
of  his  argument. 

To  the  other  side 
of  the  ledger  account 
properly  goes  the  re- 
moval of  the  previ- 
ous heavy  duties  on 
American  iron  im- 
ported into  England. 
English  iron-masters 
and  landlords  made 
strenuous  opposition 
but  the  advocates  of 
the  new  economic 
system  carried  the  day. 
The  significant  facts 
are  that  the  duties  on 
Swedish  and  other 
foreign  iron  were  left 
untouched,  while 
American  bar-iron  was 
admitted  duty  free  at 
the  port  of  London  and 
American  pig-iron  at  any  port  in  England.  This  worked 
to  the  profit  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  the  new 
restriction  fell  on  New  England  with  unmitigated  severity. 
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An  Acl  to  encourage  the  Importation  of  Pig 
and  Bar  Iron  from  His  Majcfty's  Colonks  in 
,^   yibtUTica;  and  to  prevent  the  Ereclioa  of 
:    any  Mill  or  other  Engine  for  Slitting  or 
-  Roiling  of  lion;  or  any  Plateuig  Forge,  to 
.    work  with  a  Tilt  Hammer ;   or  any  ghrOace 
for  majking  Steel  in  aiiy  of  the  faid  Colonies. 
•         ■  '  ^■- 

■' J^!'^=c*!^5v^««3  tte  Smpojfatimi  of  "Bat  pt^^i-''- 
M^Xj^i??  3^''"  from  fpiB  aeaicOp'a  Colo- 

.-^'-~^'pSi  "''*  •"   America,  into  tf)t  S)0?t 

•'-:  j'f^5  of  London,  ano  ttc  Jnnw?ra> 
~^^^  ritm  Of  ms  Iron  ftom  tfec  faa 
^3  {£??;%  Coioniea,    ttao    anp  gojt  of 

2^  Great    Britain,    aitll    tte  ^a,nO= 

i^p^  faftuie  of  (licb  TBar  ftnu  pig 
^^  Jron  in  Great  Britain,  taill  be  a 
'<^^  great  atraantase  not  ontp  ro 
»-^*i  tbe  tain  ColonlM,  but  alO  to 
tjis  KingDom,  bg  flimiljtng  fiic 
9eanufadutet0  of  Jcon  toitt  a  %upp(p  of  tbat  ufcfW 
anD  nctrtarp  ConimoDUf,  anD  bp  sgeans  tofjercof  large 
@um9  of  ajontp,  noto  annuailp  (laiD  (at  Jton  to  ^o= 
teisDcrs,  tniil  it  Cawo  to  tbts  QmsDom,  ami  a  greater 
SuutBXUi  or  tfa  Wnonm,  anO  octiR  ^amifaclures  ot 

i •  6^2  ^       Gnat 

Act  to  Encourage  the  Importation  into  England  of 
American  Pig  and  Bar  Iron 
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West  Indies 


The  Corn 
Laws 


1689  From  Newfoundland  to  Honduras  were  continental 
1745  and  insular  plantations  dependent  upon  England  in 
The  British  much  the  same  way  as  were  the  thirteen  colonies  that 
subsequently  revolted.  The  West  Indian  English 
exported  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  products, 
none  of  which  interfered  with  English  industry.  They 
were  oppressed  by  a  few  provisions  of  the  navigation  acts 
and,  economically  and  geographically,  were  in  closer  touch 
with  America  than  with  England,  but  when,  in  later 
years,  Washington  proposed  to  "annex  the  Bermudas 
and  thus  possess  a  nest  of  hornets  to  annoy  the  British 
trade,"  he  found  that  the  islanders  were  proof  against  his 
overtures.  The  influence  of  this  tropical  loyalty  on  the 
British  colonial  policy  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been 
too  often  ignored  in  the  study  of  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

The  corn  legislation  of  England  stood  without  change 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  restoration  in  1660. 
Export  and  import  duties  were  then  imposed,  the  needs 
of  the  exchequer  being  the  paramount  consideration. 
Attention  was  soon  demanded  for  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  class  and  export  duties  were  reduced  or 
abolished ;  but  import  duties  remained  practically  pro- 
hibitory and  so  continued  until  the  passage  of  Burke's 
act  of  1773.  As  English  "corn"  signified  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  the  colonial  farmer  was  unable  to  pay 
in  grain  for  the  manufactured  products  that  he  had  to 
import  from  England.  The  New  Englander  there- 
fore sought  the  most  natural  intermediate  market,  the 
West  Indies.  The  profits  of  this  traffic  enabled  the  con- 
tinental colonists  to  send  the  favorable  "balance"  to  the 
mother  country. 

When  the  English  West  Indies  were  no  longer  able 
to  consume  the  surplus  products  of  New  England,  a 
thriving  trade  with  the  French  West  Indies  was  begun. 
As  France  would  not  receive  the  rum  and  molasses  of 
her  islands  because  of  competition  with  French  brandy, 
the  French  colonists  were  eager  for  the  New  England 
traffic  and  gladly  undersold  the   English  island  planter. 


New  England 
Rum 
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The  West  India  molasses  thus  obtained  was  converted  1689 
into  rum  —  some  of  it  for  home  consumption  and  some  1745 
for  the  African  slave  trade.  After  1720,  distilleries  or 
"still-houses"  became  numerous  in  New  England  —  New- 
port had  twenty-two.  The  distillate  was  easily  mer- 
chantable and,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  business,  the 
New  Englander  paid  his  debts  to  the  English  manu- 
facturer. 

But    New  England  prosperity  did   not  reconcile   the  The  Molasses 
British  West   Indian    planter  to   his    losses.      In   1731,   '^" 
the  house  of  commons  passed  a  bill  forbidding  the  impor- 
tation   of    sugar,    mo-  '^^        ■ "  -   ■     ' 

lasses,  or  rum  from 
foreign  plantations  in- 
to Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, or  any  of  the 
American  colonies 
under   pain    of  forfei-  '  ' 

ture.  The  peers  killed  AnAdlfor  the  better  fecurins  and  encourag- 
the  bill  but,  in  17'?'^,  ing  the  Trade  of  His  MajeUy's  Sugar  Colo- 
,        I     ,  /    ,  nies  in  America. 

both  houses  passed  the 
molasses  act.  This 
disguised  the  real  in- 
tention of  destroying 
the  commerce  in 
question  by  laying 
prohibitory  duties  on 
sugar,    molasses,  and 

rum  imported  from  foreign  plantations,"  especially  the 
French  West  Indies,  into  any  of  the  English  colonies, 
and  extending  certain  privileges  to  the  sugar  trade  of 
the  English  islands.  The  act  was  "unmistakably  ill- 
advised."  The  colonists  had  to  evade  either  the  molas- 
ses act  or  the  statutes  prohibiting  manufactures;  they 
followed  the  path  of  minimum  resistance  and  maxi- 
mum profit;  in  the  period  now  under  consideration,  the 
molasses  act  become  practically  a  dead  letter.  When  the 
English  government  subsequently  adopted  the  policy  of 
making  revenue  rather  than  the  control  of  trade  their 
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1689   prime    purpose,   the    act    became   a   practical    grievance. 

1-745  The  molasses  act  was  more  than  an  economic  mistake; 
it  was  a  political  blunder  and  tended  to  familiarize  the 
continental  colonists  with  a  disregard  for  law  and  a  con- 
tempt for  parliamentary  acts  that  became  still  more 
manifest   in   the  revolutionary  epoch. 

Smuggling  There  has  been  no  little  discussion,  especially  in  late 

years,  concerning  the  extent  to  which  smuggling  was 
carried  by  the  English  colonists  on  account  of  the  acts 
of  trade.  The  colonists  guarded  their  political  rights 
more  jealously  than  they  did  their  commercial  privi- 
leges. One  reason  for  this  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  if 
a  charter  was  taken  away,  it  was  for  them  a  calamity 
without  remedy,  but  that,  if  obnoxious  duties  were 
imposed,  relief  by  illegal  traffic  was  quick  and  easy. 

In  England  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to 

Macaulay,  there  was  much  unlawful  trading  for  which 
the  English  colonies  were  not  responsible:  "Fleets  of 
boats  with  illicit  cargoes  have  been  passing  and  repassing 
between  Kent  [England]  and  Picardy  [France]. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  southeastern  coast  were  in  the 
plot.  It  was  a  common  saying  among  them  that,  if  a 
gallows  were  set  up  every  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the 
coast,  the  trade  would  still  go  on  briskly."  Pitt  esti- 
mated that  of  the  thirteen  million  pounds  of  tea  con- 
sumed every  year  in  England,  more  than  seven  and  a 
half  millions  were  unlawfully  imported. 

In  America  In  AmcHca,  the  motivc  for  such  traffic  was  not  less 

and  the  opportunities  were  more  alluring.  After  the 
passing  of  the  molasses  act,  the  easy  violations  of  it  by 
New  England  traders  made  the  practice  so  common  that 
it  excited  the  notice  of  visitors  from  foreign  countries 
and  the  neighboring  islands.  According  to  John  Adams, 
James  Otis  said,  concerning  the  complaints  of  a  later 
period,  that  "if  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  person  were 
encamped  on  Boston  Common  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men  and  with  all  his  navy  on  the  coast,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  execute  these  laws.  They  would 
be  resisted  or  eluded."     It  is  probable  that  the  propor- 
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tion  of  unlawful   importations  to  the  total  importation    1745 
was  not  as  large  as   has   been  generally  supposed.     That 
the  proportion  was  not  larger  was  not  the  fault  of  Peter 
Faneuil  of  Boston. 
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S  already  intimated,  any  estimate  of  the  British 
colonial  policy  of  this  period  will  depend  largely 
on  the  point  of  view.  As  to  the  legal  right  of 
king  and  parliament  to  do  most  of  the  things  they  did, 
there  can  be  no  question.  As  to  the  expediency  of  the 
commercial  restrictions,  we  must  remember  that  they 
were  designed  not  for  the  annoyance  of  the  colonists  but 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  English  mercantile  system. 
The  colonies  received  protection  and  large  benefits  from 
the  investment  of  capital  —  both  English.  The  restric- 
tions did  not  indicate  hostility  any  more  than  the 
favors  indicated  good  will.  Both  were  dictated  by  purely 
commercial  considerations  and  the  wrong  existed  more 
in  principle  than  in  practice.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
colonists  had  the  advantages  without  the  burdens  of 
Britons  and  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  political  freedom. 
The  coloring  may  be  stronger  than  is  necessary  but  the 
picture  contains  some  elements  of  truth. 

Side  by  side  with  the  commercial  policy  that  we  have 
been  considering  ran  a  political  policy.  The  early  colo- 
nial charters  were  really  framed  for  trading  companies 
and  the  growth  of  trading  posts  into  an  empire  was  not 
anticipated.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  colonial  companies 
had  established  colonies,  it  became  necessary  to  check 
their  tendency  toward  self-control.  It  was  found  that 
there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  liberal  grants  of 
power  and  domain  and  the  three  thousand  miles  of  inter- 
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vening  sea.  The  only  practicable  policy  proved  to  be  i  6  8  9 
the  substitution  of  a  system  of  administration  in  which  1745 
all  executive  control  was  centralized  in  English  authority. 
Attempts  to  make  this  substitution  began  with  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Virginia  charter  in  1624  and  continued  to 
the  American  revolution.  Some  of  the  difficulties,  the 
successes,  and  the  failures  involved  have  appeared;  others 
will  appear  in  later  chapters. 

This  chapter  is   intended   to   give  a   general   idea   of  Forms  of 
governmental   policy  relating  to   the  British   colonies  in   ^°'°"'^' 

A  --i-i  11  1-  I  Ti  Government 

America  m  the  period  covered  by  this  volume.  In  that 
period  there  was  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  royal 
province,  the  only  form  of  colonial  government  fitted  for 
imperial  aims  and  ends.  The  internal  organization  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
both  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  was  thus  changed  and, 
from  1 69 1  to  1 71 5,  Maryland  was  a  royal  province. 
The  movement  was  so  general  that  it  indicates  a  deep- 
seated  determination.  While  the  general  characteristics 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  have  an  especial  application  to 
the  royal  provinces  and  cling  fairly  well  to  the  proprietary 
provinces,  they  adhere  less  firmly  to  the  corporate  colonies. 
The  royal  governor  was  responsible  to  the  royal  power 
in  England ;  the  proprietary  governor  was  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  externally  imposed  authority;  the  govern- 
ors of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  responsible 
directly  to  the  freemen  by  whom  they  were  elected. 
Under  such  diverse  conditions,  any  general  colonial 
policy  must  be  worked  out  in  different  ways,  but  the 
trend  of  that  policy  may  be  recognized  and  recorded. 
The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  administrative 
machinery  employed. 

The  royal  governor  was  the  official  medium  of  com-  The  Royai 
munication  between  the  colony  and  the  home  govern-  G"^""""" 
ment.  He  reported  to  the  privy  council,  the  board  of 
trade,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  The  relative 
importance  of  his  obligations  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
declaration  of  Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire:    "My    firm    attachment    to    his    Majestys 
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1689  Person  Family  &  Government  challenges  my  first 
1745  attention  —  my  next  pursuit  shall  be  the  Peace  &  Pros- 
perity of  his  Majestys  good  subjects  of  this  Province." 
Commission  and  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the  board 
of  trade  and  approved  by  the  king  in  council.  Perhaps 
the  most  emphatic  of  these  instructions  were  those  con- 
cerning commerce.  The  governor  was  required  to  take 
a  special  oath  to  enforce  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation 
and  later  to  give  bonds  for  such  observance.  English 
officials  looked  upon  these  instructions  as  of  higher 
authority  than  the  colonial  charters;  American  colo- 
nists regarded  them  as  pocket  suggestions  given  to 
ambassadors  to  be  used  at  discretion  —  another  cause  of 
friction  in  colonial  administration. 
Gubernatorial  Thc  govemor  was  assisted  by  a  council.  As  the  coun- 
Powers  cilors  werc   usually   appointed   on   the    recommendation 

of  the  governor,  reciprocal  relations  were  generally  ami- 
cable. As  chief  executive  under  the  king  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  his  council,  the  governor  appointed 
judges  and  minor  officers  "during  pleasure  only."  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  assemblies  persistently 
encroached  upon  this  appointing  power.  These  usur- 
pations extended  even  to  the  military  forces  of  which,  as 
captain-general,  the  governor  was  commander-in-chief. 
As  vice-admiral,  the  governor  issued  commissions  to  ships' 
officers  for  the  execution  of  martial  law  on  board  their 
vessels,  granted  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  when  Eng- 
land was  at  war,  and  exercised  certain  judicial  functions 
in  admiralty  cases.  He  was  the  keeper  of  the  province 
seal  and,  as  such,  in  theory  at  least,  was  chancellor  with 
jurisdiction  in  equity  cases.  He  was  also  the  manager 
of  a  commercial  enterprise  and  the  official  censor  of  the 
press.  Even  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  not  beyond  his 
jurisdiction  ;  he  issued  marriage  licenses  and  was  instructed 
to  grant  religious  toleration  to  all  except  papists  and  to 
foster  the  growth  of  the  church  of  England.  In  the  cor- 
porate colonies,  the  governor  had  comparatively  little 
power,  but  in  the  royal  governor  was  centered  the  dele- 
gated authority  of  the  king. 
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The  revenue  officials  in  the    colonies  transmitted  the    1689 
customs  collections  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  Eng-    1745 
land    and    the    commissioners   of    customs    in    England   The 
appointed  many  of  the  financial  officials  in  the  provinces.   '^'■"S"''" 
In  the  early  part  of  this  period,  the  colonial  treasurer  was 
usually  appointed  in  England  and  reported  to  the  lord 
high  treasurer.     In    New  England,  and    later  in  other 
colonies,  the  treasurer  was  responsible  only  to  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  by  whom  he  was  chosen.      By  per- 
sistent struggles,  the  colonists  obtained  control  of  their 
own  moneys,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  victories 
that  they  won  from  the  home  government  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century.      It  is  noticeable  that   the  English 
government  seldom  imposed  on  an  American  colony  a 
governor  in  the  pay  of  the  king.     When  the  assembly 
controlled  the  treasury,  the  governor  and  most  of  the  other 
royal  officials  were  somewhat  dependent  on  the  good  will 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.      Fixed  salaries  were  The 
demanded  but  not  granted,  appropriations  being  made   P^^J""""^^ 
from  year  to  year  for  the  sake  of  keeping  "  aliens  "  on 
their  good  behavior. 

With  something  like  supervisory  powers  over  the  other  The 
colonial  officers  were  the  surveyors-general  of  the  customs.  Surveyor- 
Their  especial  duty  was  to  enforce  the  navigation  acts. 
Within  their  several  districts,  they  were  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  governors'  councils  and  had  power  to  inspect  all 
public  offices  and  to  make  temporary  custom-house 
appointments.  Under  the  "  interference  "  of  the  two 
surveyors-general,  Edward  Randolph,  the  former  zealous 
prosecutor  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  Robert 
Quarry,  sometime  acting  governor  of  Carolina,  political 
relations  were  embittered  and  little  protection  was  secured 
for  British  commercial  interests.  In  1 703,  Quarry  wrote  : 
"  Commonwealth  notions  improve  daily,  and  if  it  be  not 
checked  in  time,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  English 
subjects  will  be  thought  too  narrow." 

The  surveyor  of  the  woods  was  commissioned  by  the   officers 
privy  council  to  "inspect  and  survey  and  give  advice  of  =»<^ '■''""'" 
the  naval  productions  those   places  did  produce."     His 
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Charters  and 
Exemptions 


1689  prohibition  against  cutting  certain  trees  made  trouble  as 
1745  already  explained.  In  addition  to  the  officers  herein 
enumerated,  there  were  in  England  an  auditor-general  for 
all  the  colonies  and  in  each  colony  a  secretary,  a  treasurer 
or  receiver,  and  an  attorney-general.  Nearly  all  of  these 
were  Englishmen,  appointed  by  English  authorities  to  look 
after  English  interests.  Some  of  them  were  compensated 
by  fees  and  confiscations  and  others  by  salaries  paid  by 
the  colonists.  As  the  administration  expenses  were  not 
burdensome  to  England,  offices  were  multiplied  for  the 
profit  of  English  favorites.  Thus  Horatio  Walpole,  as 
auditor-general  for  the  colonies,  received  five  per  cent  of 
the  royal  revenue  from  America  for  the  trouble  of 
accepting  the  reports  of  the  men  who  had  done  the 
work. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  period  covered  by  this  volume, 
this  royal  executive  system  was  in  operation  in  most  of 
the  English  colonies  in  America.  In  the  corporate  colo- 
nies of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  and  in  the  pro- 
prietary colonies  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  only  the 
admiralty  and  the  commercial  officials  were  thus  con- 
trolled by  the  English  administration.  The  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  charters  survived  all  attacks ;  the  voters 
chose  the  governors  and  the  deputies  enacted  laws  with 
very  little  consideration  for  the  home  government.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  government  established  in  1691  was 
a  compromise  between  that  of  the  ordinary  royal  prov- 
ince and  that  of  the  corporate  colony.  The  governor 
was  appointed  by  the  king  and  had  about  the  same 
powers  as  other  royal  governors. 
Colonial  In    the    eighteenth  century,  the  maintenance  of  paid 

Agents  colonial  representatives  in  England  was  general.     These 

agents  watched  court  and  parliament  and,  in  general,  were 
the  means  by  which  selected  information  from  America 
was  placed  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  In  many 
a  case,  the  agent  was  an  Englishman  resident  in  London, 
a  colonist  being  sent  to  aid  him  when  an  emergency  arose. 
He  was  the  legal  representative  and  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
colony  and  generally  held  its  full  power  of  attorney.     As 
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a  class,  they  were  men  of  high  abihty  and  wide  influence,    1689 
ideal  general  lobbyists,  the  first  American  diplomats.  1745 

The  colonists  soon  found  that  the  claim    that    royal  Royal 
prerogative  was  the  only  fountain  of  colonial  authority  ^'^'■°gaf'^= 
and  justice  was  incompatible  with   their  essential  rights.  Parliamentary 
About  the  same  time,  a  similar  discovery  was  made  at  interference 
home.      In  spite  of  a  thousand  ocean  leagues,  an  anti- 
prerogative  party  in  England  and  an  anti-prerogative  party 
in  America  were  soon  working  to  the  same  end.     After  the 
restoration,  parliamentary  interference  became  more  prom- 
inent  and  eflfective.     After  the  revolution,  the  adminis- 
tration   of  the   colonies   became   a  branch   of  ministerial 
government.      Prior  to  1688,  the  colonies  were  governed 
principally  by  the  king  in  council ;  after  that  they  were 
controlled  very  largely  by  the  king  in  parliament.      In 
the  words  of  Goldwin  Smith,  royal  tyranny  ceased  but 
parliamentary  tyranny  began. 

The  confusion  resulting  from  the  overlapping  of  The 
authority  has  been  already  mentioned.  Other  difficulties  Board  of  Trade 
arose,  each  tending  to  lessen  the  benefits  expected  from 
the  new  board  of  trade  and  plantations.  In  spite  of  the 
individual  greatness  of  some  of  its  members,  the  board 
was  really  weak  in  executive  authority.  Men  who  had 
influence  with  the  crown,  the  privy  council,  or  the  secre- 
tary of  state  could  afford  to  disregard  the  board  of  trade. 
This  feebleness  of  the  board  increased  the  harshness  of 
its  members  who  learned  that,  unless  they  succeeded  in 
touching  the  pride  or  awakening  the  resentment  of  those 
who  had  executive  power,  their  opinions  arid  suggestions 
would  have  little  effect. 

One  of  the  many  fruitful  sources  of  trouble  between  Appeals 
England  and  the  colonies  was  that  of  appeals  to  the  king.  ^°  ^^^  ^'"^ 
The  colonial  assembHes  were  disposed  to  claim  final 
jurisdiction  for  themselves  and,  as  early  as  1680,  this 
was  claimed  as  a  chartered  right.  Clauses  commanding 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  right  of  appeal  became 
more  and  more  frequent  in  the  instructions  to  colonial 
governors  and  one  by  one  the  assemblies  yielded.  As  a 
general  thing,  appeals  were  limited  to  cases  in  which  con- 
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siderable  sums  of  money  were  involved;  appeals  to  the 
privy  council  might  be  taken  in  cases  involving  from  two 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds.  Cases  were  often  settled 
by  the  colonial  assemblies  for  sums  less  than  this  for  the 
sake  of  making  an  appeal  impossible.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  denial  of  the  right  of  appeal  and  a  chronic  dis- 
regard of  the  navigation  acts  were  among  the  main  causes 
of  a  growing  hostile  sentiment  between  the  British 
government  and  the  American  colonists. 

In  England,  piracy  and  violations  of  the  acts  of  trade 
fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  of  admiralty,  but 
no  admiralty  courts  had  been  established  in  the  colonies. 
In  1696,  the  vigilant  Randolph  accused  the  colonists  of 
giving  aid  to  pirates  and  of  frequent  violations  of  the  acts 
of  trade.  When  the  board  of  trade  called  the  colonies  to 
account,  some  of  the  lords  proprietors,  and  the  assemblies 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  claimed  admiralty  juris- 
diction by  right  of  charter  and  asserted  that  violations  of 
the  acts  of  trade  were  cognizable  in  the  common  law 
courts. 

In  1697,  parliament  ordered  that  courts  of  admiralty 
be  set  up  in  all  the  colonies.  In  1698,  a  vice-admiralty 
court  for  New  England  and  New  York  was  constituted 
with  a  king's  advocate,  a  registrar,  and  a  marshal.  It 
had  power  to  try  admiralty  and  revenue  cases  without 
juries  —  as  have  the  United  States  district  courts  of  today. 
Similar  courts  were  set  up  in  other  colonies,  in  some  of 
which  they  were  of  little  use.  In  general,  the  governor 
was  the  vice-admiral  but,  in  the  proprietary  and  corpo- 
rate colonies,  where  the  governor  was  less  under  royal 
control,  special  admiralty  officers  were  appointed.  Be- 
tween these  officers  and  the  governors  there  was  almost 
constant  friction. 

The  admiralty  judge  was  paid  by  fees,  the  amount  of 
which  he  himself  had  the  power  to  determine.  After  he 
had  taken  his  share,  one-third  of  the  residuary  fines  and 
forfeitures  went  to  the  king,  another  third  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  remainder  to  the  informer.     Thus  there 
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were  many  persons  interested  in  making  large  and  fre-  1689 
quent  seizures  for  illegal  trade.  As  these  admiralty  1745 
courts  were  established  in  spite  of  the  colonial  assemblies, 
as  the  judges  were  appointed  by  the  king,  as  the  infor- 
mation was  furnished  by  royal  officials,  and  as  the  emolu- 
ments went  to  persons  alien  to  the  colonies,  the  courts 
came  to  be  one  of  the  chief  irritants  of  the  later  colonial 
period. 

With  an  almost  universal  enthusiasm  the  colonists  had  The  Neg- 
looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  ^^p^  ^^."'"* 
But  William  III.  of  England  was  not  just  like  the  prince  History 
of  Orange  and  the  friends  of  popular  government  were 
disappointed.  The  prince  had  felt  the  need  of  a  strong 
central  control  of  his  European  provinces;  the  king 
determined  upon  such  a  control  of  his  American  colonies. 
Consequently  the  accession  of  William  III.  begins  a 
distinct  era  of  colonial  as  well  as  of  English  history. 
Between  1688  and  1745  lie  the  years  in  which  American 
ideas  were  developed  and  intensified  and  the  American 
colonies  strengthened.  It  was  the  formative  period  of 
the  men  and  measures  that  made  the  American  revolu- 
tion a  possibility  and  a  necessity.  And  yet  it  has  been 
looked  upon  as  less  interesting  than  the  more  dramatic 
period  of  colonization  that  went  before  and  the  more 
exciting  period  of  revolution  that  came  after.  It  has  been 
so  generally  hurried  over  that  it  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  neglected  period  of  American  history. 

This  period  may  well  be  divided  into  sections  at  the   The  Two 
year   171 5.       The  first  of  these  sections  we  shall   find  ^elect?/'^^ 
characterized  by  an  active  English  interference  in  colonial   Period 
affairs  and   the  second    by  an  equally  marked    govern- 
mental neglect  —  a  salutary  neglect  Burke  called  it.      In 
the  first,  the  colonists  were  distressed  and  browbeaten; 
in  the  second,  they  stood  alone  in  an  attitude  of  confi- 
dence and  strength.     Parliament  continued   to  legislate 
for  the  benefit  of  English  trade  but  there  was  little  inter- 
ference with  political  conditions.     As  premier  of  England, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  echoed  the  fixed  maxim  of  Whitehall, 
"  Let  colonial  poHtics  alone  ! " 
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1689  The  Hanoverian  kings  knew  little  of  English  and  less 
I  7  4  5  of  colonial  affairs.  In  1721,  Robert  Walpole,  the  new 
Waipoies  head  of  the  English  ministry,  brought  in  the  new  policy 
of  increasing  trade  by  removing  obstructions  from  com- 
merce. He  was  con- 
tent when  there  was 
no  trouble  and  left 
America  to  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  who 
promptly  left  it  to  it- 
self. From  1724  to 
1 749,  Newcastle  was 
colonial  secretary  and 
many  reports  lay  un- 
touched and  many 
complaints  remained 
unheard.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  neglect 
lay  not  in  lack  of  legis- 

Robert  Walpole,  First  Earl  of  Orford  ktion  but  in  the  failurC 

to  enforce  the  laws  that  parliament  enacted.  The  dis- 
cussions concerning  admiralty  courts,  the  right  of  appeals 
to  England,  and  the  issue  of  paper  money  afforded  ample 
opportunities  for  disputation. 

For  a  time,  danger  from  the  Indians  and  the  French 
urged  the  idea  of  colonial  union  and,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  John  Locke  submitted  a  plan  for  a  military 
dictatorship  and  William  Penn  one  for  a  peaceful  con- 
gress. Then  came  other  individual  schemes,  proposi- 
tions from  the  board  of  trade,  conventions  for  the 
consideration  of  mutual  defense,  and  finally  colonial 
congresses,  all  tending  to  familiarize  Englishmen  in 
America  with  the  idea.  The  development  was  aided 
by  the  frequent  union  of  two  or  more  colonies  under 
one  governor,  notably  that  of  1697,  when  Lord  Bello- 
mont  was  commissioned  as  governor  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
captain-general  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  At 
the   same    time,  the    colonists   were  pushed  deeper   and 
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deeper  into  the  quicksands  of  dissatisfaction  by  govern-    1689 
mental  efforts  for  the  abrogation  of  their  charters,  such    1745 
as  the  bill  of  1701   for  the  reduction  of  the  proprietary- 
provinces   which   was    postponed    by    the   death    of    the   March  18, 
king,   and    the   bill    of    1706    for   the   reduction    of  the    '''°* 
chartered  colonies  which  was  forced  aside  by  the  Euro- 
pean war.     Attempts  like  these  followed  with  annoying 
persistence,  the  most  dangerous  being  those  of  171 5  and 
1 72 1.      It  was  natural  that  proposals  for  concentration 
or  for  union    emanating   from    the   governmental    party 
were   regarded   with    popular   suspicion.     The   idea  was 
coldly  received  in  the  royal  provinces,  opposed  in  the 
proprietary    provinces,    and    strenuously    and    excitedly 
antagonized    in    the    corporate    colonies.      For   nearly   a 
hundred    years    plans    for    colonial    consolidation    came 
from  England  and  were  vigorously  opposed  in  America. 
But  colonial  congresses  developed  a  habit  of  conference 
and  made  manifest  the  fact  that  there  were  questions  of 
intercolonial    interest    other    than    Indian    dangers    and 
resistance   to   the   French. 
A  ft  e  r     1754,    parties 
changed   places,  the  colo- 
nists turning  with  growing 
favor  to  the  idea  of  union, 
and  the  English  authorities 
passing  into  opposition. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  be- 
came the  earl  of  Orford  in 
1742  and  died  in  1745. 
After  a  continuous  service 
of  thirty  years  as  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  suc- 
ceeded    his     younger 

brother    HenrV  Pelham    as      Thomas  Pelham  HoUes,  Duke  of  Newcastle 

premier  in  1754.  George  Grenville  entered  parliament 
in  1 741,  and  Charles  Townshend  in  1747.  With  Gren- 
ville and  Townshend,  a  new  period  of  American  history 
begins,  the  closing  of  the  period  of  neglect  and  the  inau- 
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1745  guration  of  a  policy  of  coercion  that  ended  in  the 
American  revolution.  Lord  Bellomont's  assurance  that 
a  thousand  men  and  two  warships  would  secure  the 
allegiance  of  America  "so  long  as  the  world  lasts"  turned 
out  to  be  poor  prophecy. 


CHAPTER 


XIII 


THE        END        OF        PROPRIETARY 
RULE        IN        SOUTH        CAROLINA 


THE  English  revolution  of  1688  proclaimed  the   1690 
right  of  subjects  to  dethrone  a  dynasty.      When    i    7   2    i 
Englishmen  sat  in  judgment  on  their  king,  what  Seth  SotheU's 
more  natural  than  that  South  CaroHnians  should  depose   ^""'^^ 
their  governor?      But  Seth  Sothell  at  Charles  Town  soon 
opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  received  him  as  a  deliv- 
erer and,  within  a  year,  he  was  hated  there  as  enthusias- 
tically as  he  had  been  at  Albemarle.     The  commission  of 
Governor   Ludwell   of  North   Carolina  was   changed  to 
that  of  governor   of  Carolina 
and   Sothell   retired   to  private 
life  at  Albemarle  where  he  died 
in  1694. 

Colonel  Philip  Ludwell  had 
been  secretary  to  Governor 
Berkeley  of  Virginia  and  was 
now  the  third  husband  of  his 
widow.  As  it  was  not  practi- 
cable for  the  North  Carolinians 
to  send  delegates  to  Charles 
Town,  Ludwell  appointed  a 
deputy-governor  for  Albemarle 
and  issued  writs  for  the  repre- 
sentatives to  be  chosen  for  the 

South  Carolina  counties.     The  new  assembly  was  as  rigid 
as  its  predecessors  and   prepared  a  paper  that  has  been 
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I    6   9    I    called  the  first  bill  of  rights  drawn  in  America.     When 
1693   they  appointed  a  committee  to  frame  a  "system  of  govern- 
ment," the  proprietors  "thought  it  best  for  them  and  for 

us  to  govern  by  all 
the  power  of  the 
charter"  and  to  "part 
with  no  power  till  the 
people  are  disposed 
to  be  more  orderly." 
The  proprietors  soon 
wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernor: "Employ  no 
Jacobite,  beware  of 
the  Goose  Creek 
men."*  Unable  or 
unwilling   to   enforce 


April 
1693 


Saint  James  Church,  Goose  Creek 


Becomes 
Governor 


\ 


His  Brief  a  single  measure  that  ran  counter  to  the  popular  will. 
Administration  Lyj^veU  ^as  rcmoved  and  withdrew  into  Virginia. 
November  29   Thomas   Smith  was  again  commissioned  as  governor  of 

Carolina. 
Thomas  Smith      Smith,  a  disscnter   and 

one  of  the  richest  planters 

in    the    colony,    was    now 

made  a  landgrave  with  the 

usual  accompanying  grant 

of     forty-eight     thousand 

acres.      There    is    a   story 

to    the    effect   that,   about 

this  time,  he  planted  some 

seed-rice    from    Madagas- 
car, the  beginnings  of  the 

great  staple  of  the  Carolina 

lowlands,     but      the      South     ^"t"'"""  °^  ^^'"^  J-^"^"  church,  Goose  Creek 

Carolina  assembly  had,  three  years  before,  rewarded  the 
inventor  of  an  improved  machine  for  husking  rice  and 
the  records  of  the   province  show  that  rice  was   largely 

*  Goose  Creek  is  an  eastward  flowing  affluent  of  the  Cooper  River  which  it  joins  a  few 
miles  above  Charleston.  In  that  region  were  the  favorite  residences  of  many  men  of 
importance  in  Carolina. 
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grown  before  Smith's  arrival  in  1684.     At  all  events,  it  i    6   9  4 

was  not  long  before  Carolina  rice  was  held  to  be  the  best  Carolina  Rice 
in    the   world.     "Hence,    the    opulence    of  the   colony; 

hence,   also,   its    swarms     of   negro    slaves."      In    1694,  November 

Smith  resigned  his  office  and  almost  immediately  died.  '^ 

After   Smith's    resignation,    the   council  chose  Joseph  Joseph  Biake 
Blake   to   act  until   a   new  governor  should   be   commis- 


Autograph  of  Joseph  Blake  Autograph  of  John  Archdale 

sioned.  Of  the  eight  original  proprietors,  seven  were 
dead — the  old  earl  of  Craven  being  the  only  survivor. 
The  proprietary  board  had  not  even  an  office,  common- 
ers had  taken  the  seats  of  dukes  and  earls,  and  an  eighth 
interest  in  the  province  was  bought  in  the  market  for 
three  hundred  pounds.  John  Archdale,  a  claimant  to 
the  proprietary  interest  once  held  by  Sir  William  Berk- 
eley, had  been  in   North  Carolina  and  was  now  willing  to 


Medal  of  the  Carolina  Company 
(There  were  two  issues  of  the  same  design  :   the  misspelling, 
"  Proprieters,"  on  the  obverse  of  the  first  was  corrected  on 
the  second  issue) 

visit  America  again.  He  has  been  described  as  "a  vain, 
amiable,  quick-tempered  man,  of  some  cleverness  for 
business."  Although  he  was  a  Quaker,  the  forty-eight 
thousand  acres  that  went  to  a  landgrave  were  too  much 
to  forego  because  of  scruples  as  to  worldly  titles.  In 
1695,  h^  arrived  at  Charles  Town  as  governor  of  both  August  17 
the  Carolinas. 
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The  new  government  was  organized  with  a  council 
chosen  by  the  proprietors  (Archdale  acting  for  them)  and 
an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people.  In  his  Description  of 
^^____ -     Carolina^    Archdale 

NEW     . 


i^V. 


DESCRIPTION 

OF    THAT 
Fertile  and  Tleafarit  ■  Province 

CAROLINA: 

WITH     A 

BRIEF    ACCOUNT 

OF     ITS 

Difcovery,  Settling, 

AND    THE 

GOVERNMENT 

Thereof  to  this  Time. 

With  feveral  Remarkable  Paflages  of   divine 
providence  during  my  Time. 

By    JOHN   ARCHDALE:    Ute 

Gcvernour  oj    the  fame. 


says  that  he  "mix'd 
two  Moderate  Church- 
men to  one  High 
Churchman  in  the 
council  whereby  the 
ballance  of  govern- 
ment was  preserved 
peaceable  and  quiet  in 
my  Time."  The  as- 
sembly was  convoked 
as  soon  as  possible. 
From  its  initial  "fair 
Blossomin  Season," 
the  session  slid  into 
"six  weeks  under  Civil 
Broils  and  Heats." 
The  governor,  there- 
fore, dissolved  the  as- 
sembly and  issued 
'  ■  summons   for  another 

Title-page  of  Archdale's  Neiv  Description  .    .  l  ^      r  ^L 

^  — at  the  request  or  the 

"modest  and  reasonable  members  of  the  Commons"  and 
not  to  please  "the  obstinate  majority."  The  new  legisla- 
ture met  in  January,  1696,  and  "business  proceeded 
more  in  the  spirit  of  compromise."  After  a  stay  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  Archdale  appointed  Joseph  Blake,  a 
member  of  the  council,  as  his  deputy  and  returned  to 
England. 

In  1697,  the  English  government  established  a  court 
of  admiralty  for  South  Carolina  with  Joseph  Morton,  son 
of  the  late  governor  of  the  same  name,  as  judge.  The 
proprietors  soon  made  Blake  a  landgrave  and  expressed 
satisfaction  with  his  appointment.  In  the  following  year, 
he  became  a  Carolina  proprietor.  About  this  time,  the 
untiring  Randolph,  collector  of  the  king's  customs,  took 
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up  his  winter  residence  at  Charles  Town  and  gave  imme-   1698 
diate  and  particular  attention  to  South  CaroHna.     Thinking   1700 
it  wise  to  do  something,  the  proprietors  commissioned   The  Restless 
Nicholas  Trott  as  attorney-general  and  naval  officer  and   ^^""^°*p^ 
Edmund  Bohun  as  chief-justice  of  the  province.      Bohun 
was    not   a    professional    lawyer    but    he    had   served    as 
justice  of  the  peace  in  England.      He  was  now  allowed 
sixty  pounds  a  year  —  "a  very  good  salary  to  keep  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation  of  corruption,"  the  pro- 
prietors explained. 

Upon  this  political  agony  were  piled  fire,  pestilence.  Darkness 
and  storm.  In  1698,  smallpox  raged  for  months  and  a 
fire  burned  property  worth  half  a  million  dollars  according 
to  the  values  of  today.  In  1699,  "a  most  infectious, 
pestilential,  and  mortal  distemper"  (probably yellow  fever) 
carried  off  hundreds  including  Chief-justice  Bohun.  In 
the  same  year,  "a  dreadful  hurricane"  threatened  the 
destruction  of  Charles  Town  and,  says  Hewat,  many  could 
think  of  nothing  but  abandoning  a  country  on  which  the 
judgments  of  Heaven  seemed  to  fall  so  heavily.  But 
the  rice  crop  was  so  great  that  vessels  could  not  be  found 
in  which  to  export  it,  the  first  post-office  and  the  first 
public  library  were  established,  and,  in  1700,  an  act  was 
passed  "  for  securing  the  Provincial  Library  at  Charles  Dawn 
Town."  A  new  century  was  about  to  dawn  and  pros- 
perity to  smile. 

The  first  volume  of  the  manuscript  journals  of  the  The  Carolina 
com.mons  house  (now  in  the  South  Carolina  state  depart-  P"^'^""^"' 
ment  in  Columbia)  begins  in  1692.  The  scant  records 
of  the  period  seem  to  indicate  that  the  separation  of  the 
two  houses  was  made  about  that  time.  In  1693,  Gov- 
ernor Smith  announced  to  the  lower  house  that  "  the 
proprietors  have  consented  that  the  proposing  power  for 
the  making  of  laws,  which  was  heretofore  lodged  in  the 
governor  and  council  only,  is  now  given  to  you  as  well 
as  the  present  council."  After  that,  the  South  Carolina 
assembly  claimed  all  the  privileges  of  the  English  house 
of  commons.  We  soon  find  Nicholas  Trott  persuading 
his  associates  in  the  commons  to  call  the  council  "  the 
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1700  proprietors'  deputies,"  on  the  ground  that,  as  they  differed 
I  7  o  3  in  the  most  essential  circumstances  from  the  house  of 
lords  in  England,  they  should  not  be  called  an  upper 
house.  The  distinction  was  still  the  subject  of  bitter 
controversy  when  the  American  revolution  put  an  end 
to  the  discussion. 

When,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  the  century, 
Governor  Blake  died,  the  council  chose  James  Moore  to 
succeed  him.  Robert  Daniell  and  James  Moore  had 
been  excluded  from  the  general  pardon  granted  in  1692 
to  Sothell's  adherents.  Subsequently,  Daniell  bore  the 
revised  constitutions  of  1698  to  Carolina  and  became  a 
landgrave.  Now  the  other  unpardoned  offender  became 
governor  without  objection  from  the  proprietors.  For 
personal  reasons,  Moore  dissolved  one  assembly  and  pro- 
rogued its  successor  so  that  no  legislation  was  transacted 
until  the  summer  of  1702.  Then  the  new  constitutions 
were  refused  a  second  reading,  practically  the  end  of 
Locke's  famous  code. 

The   war   of   the    Spanish    succession   was    raging    in 

Europe  and  Governor  Moore  planned  an  attack  on  Saint 

Augustine.      From   Port   Royal  and  with  ten  ships  the 

governor    went    by    sea    while    Colonel    Daniell    and    a 

detachment  went  by  land.     The  invaders  pillaged 

the  town  and,  at  the  appearance  of  two  ships  that 

looked  like  hostile  men-of-war,  burned  their  own 

fleet  and  hastened  home  by  land.    The  expedition 

inflicted  on   the   colony   a  debt  of  six  thousand 

pounds  and  Spanish  retaliation.    The  debt  became 

the  occasion  of  the  first  tax  on  the  importation 

of  negro  slaves  and  the  progenitor  of  bills  of  credit. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  the  proprietors 
appointed  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  governor  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  They  also  commissioned  Nicholas  Trott  as  chief- 
justice  and  James  Moore,  the  late  governor,  as  attorney- 
general.  Governor  Johnson  arrived  at  Charles  Town 
some  time  in  1703  and  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the 
fortification  of  the  city  and  the  defense  of  the  province. 
Three  years  later,  a  hostile  French  fleet  made  its  appear- 
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ance  and  landed  troops  at  several  points.     Although  the    i    7  o  4 
yellow  fever  was  raging  in  the  city,  the  South  Carolini-    1708 
ans  met  the  enemy  and  brought  back  two  hundred  and 
thirty  French  and  Spanish  prisoners,  the  ending  of  the 
first  attempt  to  take  Charles  Town  by  a  naval  force,  a 
feat  that  has  never  been  accomplished. 

Although  at  least  a  large  minority  of  the  South  Caro-    a 
lina  colonists  were  dissenters,  Lord  Granville,  the  pala-   "igh-church 
tine,  determined    that    political    power  in    his    province 
should  be  limited  to  adherents  of   the    Anglican    com- 
munion.     In  this  attempt  he  had    the  zealous   cooper- 
ation of  the  governor,  the  chief-justice,  Colonel  William 
Rhett,  and  the  not  altogether  immaculate  Colonel  James 
Moore.     A  bill  requiring  all  members  of  the  commons 
house  of  the  assembly  to  "conform  to  the  religious  wor- 
ship in  this  province  according  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land" was  pushed  through   the  commons  by  a  vote  of 
twelve    to    eleven,  seven    members    being   absent.     The 
governor  and  council  gave  their  assent  and  the  matter   May  6, 1704 
was    brought   to    the    notice    of  the    proprietors,   where 
Archdale  made  vain  opposition.     The  revival  of  Eng-   church  and 
lish  toryism  that  followed  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne   ^"^^ 
was   reflected   in   the   political   situation   in   South   Caro- 
lina.    The  dissenters  then  appealed  their  case  and  royal 
authority    declared    the    intolerant    acts    null    and  void. 
The  colonial  assembly  repealed  the  disfranchising  legis-   November 
lation    but    the    church    of    England    was    immediately   3°.  1706 
established,  a  "compromise  that  continued    as  long  as 
the  power  of  the  crown." 

The  "country"  party  soon  regained  control  of  the  The 
assembly  and,  when  the  governor  dissolved  that  body,  °'^- 
the  people  elected  another  more  antagonistic  to  him  than 
the  former.  Lord  Granville  died  about  the  end  of  1 707, 
the  board  of  proprietors  was  reorganized,  and  William 
Lord  Craven  became  the  sixth  palatine  —  dissenters  were 
in  the  ascendancy.  The  bishop  of  London  claimed  juris- 
diction in  the  colonies  and  had  sent  James  Blair  as  com- 
missary to  Virginia  and  Thomas  Bray  as  commissary  to 
Maryland.     In  1708,  he  sent  the  Reverend  Gideon  John- 
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1709  son  as  commissary  to  South  Carolina.     One  of  this  Mr. 

1712  Johnson's  first  acts  was  to  write  a  letter  that  would  have 
been  pronounced  a  libel  "upon  the  people  here"  by  either 
the  church  or  the  country  party.  In  April,  1 709,  the  pro- 
prietors announced  that  they  had  chosen  Colonel  Edward 
F  -    ;   Tynte  as  their  governor  and  had  made 

I  (^^  ^'^  ,  new  appointments  for  chief-justice, 
Y/p^:  /^''^'i^X   attorney-general,  secretary,  naval  offi- 
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cer,  etc. 

The  South  Carolina  assembly  met 

in  April,  1710,  and  passed  "An  act  for 
the  Founding  and  Erecting  a  Free  school  for  the  use  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  South  Carolina."  This  school  was  to 
be  "erected  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  this  Prov- 
ince in  grammar  and  other  arts  and  sciences  and  useful 
learning,  and  also  in  the  principles  of  the  christian  relig- 
ion." Before  the  end  of  the  summer.  Governor  Tynte 
died.  The  profits  of  rice  cultivation  had  led  to  regular 
importations  of  negro  slaves,  so  that,  at  this  time,  the 
blacks  were  to  the  whites  as  twenty-two  to  twelve. 

Following  Tynte's  death  there  was  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  temporary  government.  Opposing  factions 
took  up  arms  and  blows  /    ^  "^^^^  "^ 

and  wounds    followed.  ^^        . 

After  much  negotiation,  a  (^//  fv^/j^< 

compromise    was     agreed       ^^J^^t^^"^    ^^ 
upon,  the  government  to  " 

bp        administered        bv  Autograph  and  Seal  of  Robert  Gibbes 

Robert  Gibbes  until  the  decision  of  the  proprietors  could 
be  ascertained.  The  story  of  the  strife  was  received  at 
London  in  January  and,  in  the  following  month,  a  gov- 
ernor's commission  was  signed  for  Colonel  Charles 
Craven,  "moderate,  just,  pious,  valiant,"  and  a  brother  of 
the  palatine.  In  this  same  year.  Lord  Craven  died  and  the 
duke  of  Beaufort  became  the  seventh  palatine  of  Carolina. 
Governor  Craven  took  up  his  duties  in  the  early  part 
of  1 712.  The  assembly  met  on  the  second  of  April  and 
listened  to  an  address  warm  with  the  spirit  of  toleration. 
For   a   time,  factions  seem   to    have   been   blended  and 
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animosities    buried.     The   office   of   provincial   agent  in    i    7    i    2 
London  was  created  and  the  triple  work  of  the  late  chief-    i    7    i    4 
justice  was  adopted.     This  great  work  of  Nicholas  Trott 
consisted  of  the  revision  of  recent  legislation,  the  codifi- 
cation and  adoption  of  so  much  of  the  statutory  law  of 
England  as  was  suitable  to 
the  condition  of  South  Caro- 


lina, and  a  compilation  of  the 
previous  laws  of  the  colony. 
In  July,  1 714,  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  died  and  John 
Lord  Carteret  became  the 
last  palatine  of  Carolina. 
Carteret,  the  grandson  of  the 
original    proprietor    of  that 
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Title-page  of  Trott's  Printed  Laws 
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name,  was  then  but  twenty- 
four  years  old  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  career  that  left 
him  lasting  fame  as  the  earl 
of  Granville.  In  August, 
Queen  Anne  died  and,  in 
September,  the  proprietors 
sent  out  orders  for  the 
proclamation  of  George  I. 
and  made  Nicholas  Trott  a 
member  of  the  Carolina 
council,  without  whose  presence  there  should  be  no 
quorum  and  without  whose  consent  no  law  could 
be  passed.  The  assembly  sent  Joseph  Boone 
back    to    England   with    Richard    Beresford    to    protest 
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1714  against    Trott's     extraordinary    powers     and    to     secure 
I    7    I    5   relief  in  other  matters.     The  official  instructions  closed 
with    these    significant    words:     "In    case    the    proprie- 
tors do  not  redress  r 
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we  direct  you  to 
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Last  Page  of  Act  to  Settle  and 

Regulate  the  Indian  Trade, 

June  17,  lyiz 

yielded  and  revoked  Trott's 
veto  power. 

In  the  spring  of  171 5, 
the  most  disastrous  Indian 
war  that  South  Carolina 
ever  had  to  encounter  broke 
suddenly  upon  her  people. 
The  Yamasees  formed  a  combination  with  the  Creeks, 
and  weaker  Indian  tribes  came  to  join  them  on  the  war 
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path;  they  expected,  if  indeed  they  did  not  receive,  direct  171 
aid  from  Saint  Augustine.  The  confederates  could  mus-  171 
ter,  possibly,  eight  or  ten  thousand  warriors  while  in 
Carolina  there  were  not  many  more  than  twelve  hundred 
men  fit  to  bear  arms.  An  appeal  for  aid  was  sent  to 
the  other  colonies  and  to  England.  North  Carolina 
promptly  recognized  the  draft  and  Virginia  lent  a  hand 
but  far  less  graciously.  The  governor  took  the  field 
in  person,  drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Savannah,  what 
destroyed  the  hostile  combination,  and  conquered  a  per- 
manent peace.  The  war  cost  South  Carolina  about  four 
hundred  of  her  people. 

Governor  Craven,  who  would  not  abandon  the  prov- 
ince while  it  was  in  danger,  now  felt  at  liberty  to  go 
back  to  England.  He  sailed  in  April,  1716,  leaving  the 
province  in  the  care  of  his  deputy,  Colonel  Robert 
Daniell.  In  the  meantime.  Craven's  appeal  to  Lord 
Townshend  was  referred  to  the  board  of  trade.  When  the 
Carolina  proprietors  reported  that  they  were  unable  to 
afford  the  assistance  needed,  the  board  suggested  a 
surrender  of  the  charter.  At  the  same  time,  the  Carolina 
assembly  was  urging  the  king  to  take  the  province  under 
his  immediate  government.  Bounties  were  offered  for 
the  importation  of 
white  servants  ex-  ,'--f\      .yj    .       y- 

cluding    "what    is  \^^\^(J^M}/^ 

commonly  called 
native  Irish  or  per- 
sons   of    known 

scandalous     charac-  Autograph  and  Seal  of  Robert  Johnson 

ters  or  Roman  Catholics."  When  Governor  Daniell 
reported  that  he  had  bought  thirty  Scotch  rebels  at 
thirty  pounds  per  head  and  asked  that  he  might  buy 
more,  the  assembly  approved  the  purchase  but  deferred 
further  investment  "till  we  see  how  these  will  behave 
themselves." 

In   April,    17 17,  the   proprietors  issued   a  governor's   Another 
commission  to  Robert  Johnson,  son  of  Sir  Nathaniel,  and   j^^nTon"'^ 
prescribed  his  council  which,  of  course,  included  Nicholas 
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July  3 


Trott.  When  the  governor  met  the  South  Carolina 
assembly,  he  made  a  reference  to  "the  Lords  Proprietors 
who  are  our  masters."  This  offended  the  assembly 
which  replied:  "We  cannot  but  approve  of  your  Honor's 

""XSii2!^''f  5^*'^"'^' ■^^''''^■^■'■^■^  care  of  these  Lord- 

c^^^A^^'    '  '      ~"'         '"  '*    ships'    interests 

'i^A^H^-iS'.'^^  ■■     ,  ,^    .^  •  ,-   •'■-    who    are,    as    vou 

■'::a:;^#^-^-'-^^-^^^  say,  j^ar  masters. 

fe2^-^3fe.    ■     '^^  ^^^^^^   In   December,  the 

house  elected 
:,J-r^'^^'^''''f  Miles  Brewton  to 
be  powder  receiver 
and  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  "the 
keys  of  the  maga- 
zine shall  be  kept 
only  by"  Major 
William  Blakeway 
[_-.:.        ~  ■  v.-'^  whom  he,  as  mili- 

Signatures  to  a  South  Carolina  Act  of  December  11,  1717    ^aj-y       chicf        had 

commissioned.  Then  the  assembly  posted  an  order 
giving  notice  to  all  commanders  of  ships  to  pay  the 
powder  due  unto  Colonel  Brewton  "and  to  no  person 
else  inhabiting  in  the  same  whatsoever,  as  they  shall 
answer  the  contrary  by  being  prosecuted  as  the  law  directs. 
Signed  by  order  of  the  House,  George  Logan,  Speaker." 
Lately  driven  from  their  rendezvous  in  the  Bahamas, 
pirates  had  found  new  hiding-places  among  the  con- 
venient sounds  and  inlets  of  the  Carolina  coast.  The  most 
famous  of  these  bucaneers  was  one  Teach,  or  Thatch, 
who  robbed  and  killed  under  the  more  romantic  name 
of  Blackbeard.  "  Blackbeard's "  flag-ship  carried  forty 
guns  and  led  a  squadron  of  six  vessels.  By  this  time,  the 
pirates  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  their  prey  within  full  view 
of  Charles  Town  and  to  extort  a  ransom  for  the  release  of 
their  prisoners.  It  was  evident  that  the  rapidly  increasing 
shipping  of  the  province  would  be  destroyed  unless 
immediate  action  was  taken  for  its  protection.  In  171 7, 
a  party  of  pirates  was  taken,  convicted,  and  executed.     In 
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1 71 8,  Governor  Johnson  sent  out  Colonel  William  Rhett   i 
with  two  sloops.     After  a  search  of  several  days,  Rhett 
found   the  "Royal   James"  at  the   mouth   of  the   Cape 
Fear  River.      When,  at  the  end  of  a  sharp  five  hours 
fight,   Rhett   boarded   the  ^  generm 
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sur- 
her 


pirate  sloop,  he  was 
prised  to  find  that 
commander  was  the  no- 
torious Stede  Bonnet,  a 
former  associate  of  "  Blaclc- 
beard,"  and  one  whose 
name  was  known  along 
the  coast  from  Jamaica  to 
Newfoundland.  Rhett 
returned  to  Charles  Town 
with  thirty  prisoners  most 
of  whom  were  hanged. 


AND     ALSO 

Their Pu/k/w,  'Difci-iUne  and  Government ^  ' 

From  their  firft  Rise  and  SErrLEMENr  in  thelflandl 
ut' Providence,  in  1 71 7,  to  the  preleiit  Year  1724. 

WITH 

The  rcnuirkable  Actiomj  aiiJ  Adventorsi  of  the  two  Fe- 

*  male  Pyratei,  hiary  Rtad  and  Aflne  BitJtiy, 

To  V  hich  1*  prcfix'd 
An  A  C  C  O  U  XT  of  the  fumous  Captain  Avrrj  and  his  Com- 
p.iniori%;  with  the  Manner  of  his  Death  in  T.jji^)aTid. 
The  Whole  digeftcl  into  the  following  CHAPTERS;      ' 
CKin.T.  Of  Captain  /fv-rr.       ~     r  VIII.  Of  OifMin  Kx;-/^./. 
'11.  The  Rifeof  Pyrites.  I  IX.  Of  ianiain  ».iw<. 

IIL  Of  Captain  Al.iftf/.      I  X.  Of  Captain  Jlji<^//.      i 

IV.  Of  <-aptain  BOTirt.  W  XI.  Of  Captiin  Wr/t^.  j 
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Aiid  their  feveral  Crews. 

To  which  i>  "llJnl. 

A  (hort  ABSTRACT  of  the  Statute  and  Civil   Law,  19 
Relation  to  Pv.Aiy. 

By  Captain  C  h  .\  r  l  e  s  J  o  h  n  s  o  n.  ' 
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V-Stnit  next  the  c>»av»C6ifec-hoiifeihebackufcr>;':fa»,-i2J^k-J 

Title-page  of  Johnson's  General  History 
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While  Bonnet  and  his  men 
were  awaiting  trial,  Richard 
Worley,  another  famous 
pirate,  appeared  off  Charles 
Town  harbor.  Ships  were 
service  and  a  proclamation 
calling  for  volunteers  was  issued.  Late  on  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  of  November,  the  governor's  fleet  sailed 
down  the  harbor  and,  on  the  following  day,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  town,  there  was  a  fierce  struggle.  Of  course 
no  quarter  was  asked  and  but  little  given.  Of  the  pirates 
who    were    captured,   twenty-three    were    convicted    and 
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I  7  I  9  executed.  In  the  meantime,  "  Blackbeard "  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  royal  proclamation  that  offered  pardon  to 
pirates  who  would  surrender.  But  he  soon  fell  into  bad 
ways  again  as  will  be  related  more  in  detail  in  the  next 
chapter.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Carolina  coast  was 
freed  from  the  presence  of  the  bucaneers. 

In    March,    1 719,  the  governor  received  an  order  to 

dissolve  the  assembly  that  had  been  elected  at  polls  in 

-  •  the  parishes  instead  of 
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CROWN. 


in  Charles  Town  and 
to  order  a  new  election 
to  be  held  according 
to  the  ancient  custom. 
The  only  person  who 
was  not  surprised  by 
the  order  was  Chief- 
justice  Trott.  The  gov- 
ernor and  council  saw 
the  danger  and  took  the 
responsibility  of  allow- 
ing a  continuance  of  the 
session  of  the  assembly. 
In  this  emergency, 
Francis  Yonge  was  sent 
to  England  to  confer 
with  the  proprietors; 
he  returned  with  sealed 
orders  for  the  rigid  en- 
forcement  of   a   policy 

Title-page  of  Francis  Yonge's  Narrath-e  j-J^^j-      ^-j^g      COlonistS     bc- 

lieved  would  lead  to  their  ruin.  In  obedience,  Governor 
Johnson  dissolved  the  assembly  and  called  a  new  one  to 
be  chosen  at  Charles  Town  according  to  the  custom  that 
prevailed  before  the  act  of  171 6.  The  proprietary  party 
was  sadly  disappointed  in  the  result  of  the  election  and, 
in  his  Narrative,  Mr.  Yonge  recorded  the  fact  that 
"  they  could  not  get  so  much  as  a  man  chosen  that 
they  desired." 

England   was    again    at  war  and    Charles    Town   was 
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threatened  with  attack.     The  fortifications  needed  repair,    i    7    i 
the  provincial  treasury  was  empty,  and  Governor  John-    i    7    i 
son  proposed  a  voluntary  subscription.    When  the  assem-   Treason 
blymen  told  him  that  the  duties  provided  by  law  were 
adequate,   the   governor   said   that   the   act   laying   these 
duties  had  been  repealed  by  the  proprietors.    The  elected  juiy  18, 
members  replied  that  "they  did  not  and  would  not  look    ''"^ 
on  their  repeal  as  anything,"  and  went  to  their  homes, 
choosing  to  take  their  chances  with  the  Spaniards  rather 
than  to  admit  that  the  proprietors  had  a  right  to  repeal 
their  laws.     Then  the  governor  ordered  a  muster  of  the 
provincial    troops   and   leading  citizens   formed   a  secret 
association.     At   the   muster,  the   people   almost  unani- 
mously pledged  themselves  to  support  whatever  measures 
the  association  should  adopt.    A  letter  informed  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  general  agreement  "to  stand  by  their  rights   November 
and  privileges  and  to  get  rid  of  the  oppression  and  arbi-   ^^'  ''''^ 
trary  dealings  of  the  lords  proprietors,"     Meantime,  Mr. 
Boone,  the  zealous  agent  of  the  Carolina  house  of  com- 
mons, was  in  England  and  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trade  were  grow-  -^ 


'^^  tTTTU-'i-t- 
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ing  more  deter- 
mined to  get  rid 
of  the  charter. 

The        newly       ;^->   :>.  /  H    Revolution 

elected  delegates 
convened  in  De- 
cember     and, 
fearing  that  the 
governor  would 
dissolve   their 
assembly,    re- 
solved   themselves    into    a    popular    convention.      They 
then    adopted    resolutions    so    revolutionary    that    the 
governor  bade  them  go   home.      The  proclamation  was 
torn    from    the    marshal's    hands    and     Colonel     James 
Moore,  son  of  a  former  governor,  was  chosen  as  John- 
son's successor.      The  militia  escorted   the   members  of  December 
the  convention  to  the  fort  where,  in  the  name  of  King   *' 
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I    7    I    9   George,  James  Moore  was  proclaimed  governor.     Then 
I    7   2    I    and  there  the  lords  proprietors  lost  a  province.      Promi- 
nent among  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  was  Arthur  Middle- 
ton,  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
A  Provisional       A  council  of  twelve  was  chosen,  Richard  Allein  was 
Government     ni^de  chief-justice  in   the  place  of  Nicholas  Trott,  and 
Colonel  John  Barnwell  was  sent  to  England  to  ask  that 
South  Carolina  be  taken  under  royal  protection  and  gov- 
ernment.    The  convention  then  resolved  itself  into  an 
assembly  and  resumed  its  legislative  functions.    Of  course, 
all   this  action  was  without  authority  of  law;    its  only 
justification  lay  in  the   neglect   and   helplessness  of  the 
proprietors,  the  subsequent  approval  of  the  king,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  results  by  the  people.     Governor  Eden 
The  Division   and  his  council  at  Albemarle  refused  to  hold  any  com- 
of  Carolina      munication  with  Governor  Moore  at  Charles  Town,  thus 

making  very  real  the  division  of  the  Carolina  province. 
A  Royal  In  spitc  of  the  excitement  in  England   caused  by  the 

s'^Tc'Ir^rna  ^outh  Sea  bubble,  of  which  more  in  a  later  chapter,  the 
South  Carolina  agents  successfully  urged  upon  the  board 
of  trade  the  necessity  of  action.     General  Francis  Nichol- 
September  26,  son,  formerly  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  was  commis- 
'7*°  sioned  as  the  provisional  royal  governor  of  South  Caro- 

lina. The  South  Carolina  revolution  of  171 9  was  closely 
parallel  to  the  Maryland  revolution  of  1690  and  the 
commission  given  to  Nicholson  in  1720  followed  the 
copy  of  the  one  issued  to  Sir  Lionel  Copley  nearly  thirty 
years  before.  Nicholson  arrived  at  Charles  Town  in  May, 
1 72 1,  and,  with  his  glad  reception,  the  revolution  was 
completed.  The  charter  was  not  surrendered  until  1729, 
but  the  royal  government  began  at  once.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  agitation  that  thus  ended  had  been  begun 
by  Edward  Randolph,  collector  of  the  king's  customs, 
and  that  it  was  encouraged  by  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations.  Little  more  than  half  a  century  later,  the 
principles  thus  approved  by  the  English  ministry  were 
successfully  asserted  against  its  authority. 
Carolinian  Ftom  Virginia   to   Massachusetts   there  was  a  chain  of 

Characteristics  grigiig}^   colonies  with  Something  like   a   common   senti- 
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ment.  Between  Jamestown  and  Charles  Town  there  i  7  2  i 
were  no  roads  and  the  ocean  route  was  made  dangerous 
for  coasting  craft  by  the  projection  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
The  Spaniards  in  Florida  were  much  nearer  than  any 
powerful  English  allies  and  Carolina  was  an  assertion  of 
British  dominion  in  disputed  territory.  This  practical 
isolation  developed  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  strongly 
influenced  the  political  and  social  organization  of  the 
province.  The  system  of  government  and  the  customs 
and  manners  transferred  from  Barbados,  the  influence  of 
the  fundamental  constitutions,  and  the  peculiar  hold 
upon  the  people  that  the  profitable  production  of  rice 
gave  to  negro  slavery  united  in  a  tendency  to  create  an 
aristocratic  social  order. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  general  assembly  state 
met  at  Charles  Town  and  constituted  the  common  gov-  Sovereignty 
ernment  for  province  and  town,  and  largely  for  the 
church.  In  that  period,  no  court  of  general  jurisdiction 
v/as  held  outside  the  town  and  every  magistrate  of  the 
province  was  appointed  at  that  center.  From  1665  ^*^ 
1865  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  county  or  township 
government  of  any  kind  in  South  Carolina.  Everything 
tended  to  intensify  the  conception  of  the  entity  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  state.  Moreover,  the  attempt  of  the 
proprietors  to  impose  the  fundamental  constitutions  strict 
upon  the  colony  had  forced  upon  the  people  the  great  ^°"*^'^'=- 
political  lesson  of  government  by  a  written  constitution. 
"It  was  this  principle  —  the  essential  difference  between 
the  constitution  of  tradition  and  precedent  of  England 
and  the  lex  scripta  of  America  —  that  was  forced  upon 
their  attention.  .  .  .  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
first  political  question  asked  and  debated  in  Carolina  was: 
'What  is  written  in  the  law?  how  readest  thou?'  and  that 
question  has  continued  to  be  asked  and  repeated  in  all 
the  history  of  the  province  and  the  State." 
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FTER  the  banishment  of  Sothell  in  1688  and  the 
transfer  of  Governor  Ludvvell  from  Albemarle  to 
Charles  Town,  the  proprietors  allowed  the  people 
of  the  northern  colony  to  manage  local  affairs  pretty 
much  in  their  own  way.  In  1704,  Henderson  Walker, 
president  of  the  council  and,  ex-officio,  acting  governor, 
died.  The  stone  that  marks  his  grave  records  that  during 
his  administration  North  Carolina  enjoyed  tranquillity  — 
sepulchral  testimony  that  Mr.  Bancroft  calls  "  the  history 
of  four  years  in  which  the  people,  without  molestation, 
were  happy  in  their  independence."  Then  Sir  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  the  high-church  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
appointed  Robert  Daniell,  who  had  commanded  the 
land  forces  in  the  expedition  against  Saint  Augustine,  as 
his  deputy  for  the  government  of  North  Carolina. 

Some  historians  affirm  that  Daniell  sought  to  establish 
the  English  church  in  "  the  sanctuary  of  runaways  "  and 
even  to  disfranchise  some  of  the  inhabitants  because  of 
their  opinions.  Others  insist  that  all  the  trouble  arose 
from  the  refusal  of  the  Quakers  to  take  oaths,  even  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Queen  Anne.  At  all  events,  the 
Quakers  made  complaint  and,  with  Archdale's  help, 
induced  the  proprietors  to  order  Daniell's  removal. 
When  Thomas  Cary  proved  to  be  no  more  acceptable  and 
was  removed,  the  appointment  of  a  North  Carolina  deputy 
by  the  South  Carolina  executive  was  suspended.     A  new 
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proprietary  council,  including  John  Porter  and  several  1707 
other  Quakers,  convened  in  1707  and  chose  William  i  7  i  o 
Glover,  an  English  churchman,  as  president  and,  ex- 
officio,  acting  governor.  Porter  declared  Glover's  election 
illegal,  formed  a  coalition  with  the  lately  deposed  Cary, 
and  secured  the  election  of  the  latter  to  the  presidency. 
Glover  and  Cary  had  their  respective  councils  and,  for  a 
time,  North  Carolina  had  a  double-headed  government. 
The  other  deposed  deputy,  Daniell,  was  a  landgrave  and, 
by  virtue  of  his  rank,  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  council  of 
either  governor.     He  sat  one  day  with  one,  the  next  day 
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with  the  other  and,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  the  altercations  of 
both.  Gary's  party  obtained  control  of  the  assembly  and 
Glover  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Virginia. 

In  the  summer  of  1710,  Edward  Hyde  arrived  from  Governor 
England  and  claimed  executive  authority.  His  com- 
mission as  deputy-governor  for  North  Carolina  was  to  be 
made  out  by  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  but  Gov- 
ernor Tynte  had  died  before  Hyde's  arrival.  When 
Hyde's  life  was  put  in  danger  by  Gary's  armed  supporters, 
Spotswood,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  sent  him  aid. 
Gary's  Quaker  adherents  would  not  fight  and  the  blood- 
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less  rebellion  suddenly  collapsed,  Cary  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  England,  In  December,  1710,  the  proprietors 
had  proposed    to  appoint    a  separate    governor   for  the 

Albemarle  settlements 
and,  about  a  year  later, 
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Hyde  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  proprie- 
tors and  sworn  in  as 
the  first  governor  of 
North  Carolina, 

There  is  an  unfortu- 
nate hiatus  in  the 
Carolina  records  of 
this  period.  The  two 
colonies  were  practi- 
cally distinct,  but  they 
were  governed  by  a 
single  corporation  and 
the  documents  relating 
to  each  are  sadly  mixed 
with  those  relating  to 
the  other.  In  spite  of 
"  this,  the  records  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  peo- 
ple were  drifting  or 
marching  in  the  same 

Title-page  of  John  Lawson's  Ne-w  Voyage  direction    aS    the    SoUth 

Carolinians.  There  were  the  chronic  quarrels  of  Anglicans 
and  Quakers  and,  in  171 7,  "the  people  acknowledged 
no  power  not  derived  from  themselves," 

Upon  this  slow  combustion  were  heaped  the  fiercer  fires 
of  Indian  conspiracy  and  massacre.  The  Tuscaroras 
could  muster  twelve  hundred  warriors ;  the  population  of 
North  Carolina,  of  every  age,  sex,  color,  and  condition 
was  about  seven  thousand.  At  daybreak  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  September,  i  71 1,  the  Tuscaroras  made  a  sudden 
onslaught  on  the  settlements  along  the  Roanoke  and 
Pamlico,  while  the  warriors  of  the  allied  tribes  made 
murderous  attacks  in   other  quarters.     Governor   Hyde 
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was  powerless.  Part  of  the  population  were  in  active  i  7  i  i 
opposition  and  some  of  those  who  acknowledged  his  i  7  i  2 
authority  were  Quakers.  Yet  he  mustered  what  troops  he 
could  and  sent  north  and  south  his  cry  for  help.  For 
three  days,' the  Indians  burned  and  killed  —  along  the 
Roanoke,  a  hundred  and  thirty;  at  Newbern,  sixty;  at 
Bath,  an  unknown  number.  The  Virginia  governor 
checked  the  Indian  combination  on  his  side  and  through 
the  forest  Colonel  John   Barnwell  led    a  force  of  South 


Map  of  North  Carolina,  Illustrating  the  Indian  Wars 

Carolinians     with    Yamasee    and    other     Indian    allies. 
Twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Newbern,  Barnwell  defeated  January  28, 
the  Tuscaroras  with  great  slaughter.  '^'^ 

After  Barnwell's  return  to  Charles  Town,  the  North   Massacre, 
Carolina  Indians  renewed  hostilities.     The  yellow  fever   P^'^'if""- 

.  J  and  Poverty- 

placed  its  fearful  burden  on  the  feeble  colony  and  num- 
bered    Governor    Hyde    among    its    victims.       Colonel   September  8 
Thomas    Pollock    was    then     chosen    president    of    the   September  12 
council     and    commander-in-chief.       He    has    left    us    a 
mournful  picture  of  a  bankrupt  government,  an  impov- 
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2  erished  people, abandoned  plantations, ruined  trade,  Indian 

3  war,  and  hunger.  South  Carolina  again  made  quick 
response  and,  in  December,  sent  Colonel  James  Moore, 
son  of  the  late  governor  of  the  same  name,  with  troops. 
Barnwell  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  wounds  received 
in  the  former  expedition. 

Under  Moore's  lead,  the  Carolinians  and  their  Indian 
allies  defeated  the  Tuscaroras  and  pursued  them  to  their 
last  stronghold  on  the  Neuse  (Greene  County).  The  fort 
was  captured  and  upwards  of  eight  hundred  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  Most  of  the  prisoners  were  carried 
into  South  Carolina  slavery.  Broken  and  disheartened, 
the  Tuscarora  remnant  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  A 
few  years  later,  most  of  them  moved  northward  to  join 
the  kindred  Iroquois.  About  1722,  they  were  formally 
received  into  the  great  confederacy;  the  Five  Nations 
thus  became  six.  The  few  who  did  not  emigrate  made 
absolute  submission  to  the  victors. 

The  Indian  allies  led  in  these  campaigns  by  Barnwell 
and  Moore  were  largely  Yamasees  who,  two  years  later, 
combined  with  the  Creeks  against  the  whites  and  bore 
dismay  through  South  Carolina  from  the  frontier  to  the 
coast.  If  they  had  not  attacked  the  Tuscaroras  in  1713 
and  had  made  an  alliance  with  them  in  171 5,  the  story 
of  the  Yamasee  assault  on  South  Carolina  would  have 
been  far  different  from  that  given  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. The  colonial  history  of  North  America  shows  no 
more  remarkable  instance  of  how  events  conspired  to 
dispossess  the  Indians  of  their  country.  As  it  was,  the 
North  Carolina  settlements  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
A  few  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Tuscaroras,  "all  the 
public  provisions  in  the  government"  were  but  thirty- 
two  barrels  of  meat  and  eight  hundred  bushels  of  corn. 
The  colonists  appealed  to  the  lords  proprietors  who 
generously  requested  General  Nicholson  "to  enquire 
into  the  disorders  of  North  Carolina." 

In  July,  1 713,  Charles  Eden  was  commissioned  as 
governor.  Although  an  excellent  officer,  he  was  opposed 
by  the  members  of  the  Cary  faction  who  seem  to  have 
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dropped  into  chronic  opposition.  Edenton  was  founded  in  i  7  i  4 
1 71 5  and  became  the  seat  of  government.  The  death  of  i  7  i  8 
the  queen  gave  England  a 
king  "who  could  not  read  a 
line  of  Pope  and  who  loved 
nothing  but  punch  and  fat 

women."        The     change     of  Autograph  of  Charles  Eden 

monarchs  was  not  very  keenly  felt  in  North  Carolina. 

During    Eden's    administration,    the    South    Carolina   Death  of 

government  pun- 
ished the  pirates 
t\  and  the  far-famed 
"Blackbeard" 
took  advantage  of 
a  royal  proclama- 
tion as  related  in 
the  preceding 
chapter.  The  buc- 
aneer  spent  some 
time  on  shore, 
"  living  a  riotous 
life  upon  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  and 
finding  among  his 
neighbors  on 
Pamlico  River  a 
young  woman  who 
consented  to  be- 
corne  his  thirteenth 
wife,"  and  then  re- 
sumed his  nefari- 
ous mode  of  life. 
I  In  1 7 1 8,  Governor 
^  Spotswood  of  Vir- 


^ '^^c/il€a/Y^  /Ac  ,7'7ra/-^  .      ^  ginia  offered  a  re- 

From  Johnsons  G..W  //.•-.  /- .  .,,        ^^^^    f^^    {^j^     ^^^^ 

and  sent  Lieutenant  Maynard  of  the  royal  navy  with 
two  armed  sloops  to  attack  him.  Maynard's  vessel  ran 
aground,  was  swept   by   a   broadside   from    the   piratical 
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1718   craft,  and  was  boarded  by  "Blackbeard"  and  his  followers. 

1725   Then  ensued  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  in  which  the 

pirate  captain  was  killed  ;  all  of  the  boarding  party  were 

y'y^  killed     or    wounded. 

'/./   ,  .  y^^^  /i^    ^/~/hf2y   Maynard   seized   the 

/A    pirate    vessel,    made 

prisoners    of    all    on 

Autograph  of  George  Burrington        //  board,   and    returned 

through  Pamlico  Sound  and  Chesapeake  Bay  with"  Black- 
beard's"  head  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  of  his 
sloop.  All  the  survivors  of  the  pirate  crew  were  hanged. 
After  Governor  Eden's  death  in  1722,  came  a  series 
of  almost  worthless  governors.  Thus  George  Burring- 
ton, who  became  governor  in  January,  1724,  is  pictured 
for  us  as  "a  profligate  blackguard."      Sir  Richard  Everard 
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was  appointed  governor  and  presented  his  commission  on 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  1725.  Burrington's  retirement 
made  him  very  angry  and  he  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  an  assault  upon  his  successor.  He  described 
Everard  as  "  a  noodle  and  an  ape,  ...  no  more  fit 
to  be  governor  than  Sancho  Panza "  and,  according  to 
the  indictment,  hurled  his  defiance  in  the  words  :  "  1  (the 
said  George  himself  meaning)  will  scalp  your  damned 
thick  skull  (the  said  Sir  Richard's  head  meaning),"  words 
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that  were  claimed  to  be  "  scandalous,  opprobrious  and  1725 
malicious."  Everard  was  the  last  of  the  proprietary  line  ;  i  7  2  9 
royal  government  stood  at  the  door. 

The  general  lack  of  prosperity  had  clung  to  North  The  Growth 
Carolina.  In  1690,  French  Protestants  had  come  and,  "f" Suty Years 
in  1707,  others  had  fol- 
lowed to  enlarge  the  settle- 
ments at  Pamlico  and  on 
the   Neuse  and  the  Trent. 


In  1 7 10,  Swiss  emigrants 
began  the  settlement  at 
Newbern  and  German  fugi- 
tives from  the  devastated 
palatinate  found  homes  in 
the  same  vicinity.  In  spite 
of  such  accessions,  more 
than  sixty  years  after  its 
first  settlement,  there  were 
not  many  more  than 
thousand  whites  in  the 
province.  Slaves  were  very 
few  in  number.  From  1 714 
to  1725,  the  restrictions  on 
the  settlement  of  lands 
outside  of  Albemarle 
County  amounted  practi- 
cally to  prohibition. 
Homes  were  widely  sepa- 
rated, rivers  were  almost  the 
only    highways    for   com 
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merce  and  travel,  there  were  scarcely  any  towns,  and  social 
intercourse  was  rare.  One  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
in  1 710  to  determine  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  line 
was  Colonel  William  Byrd  of  Westover.  He  left  several 
volumes  of  manuscripts,  in  some  of  which  were  caustic 
comments  on  the  character  of  the  North  CaroHnians  and 
their  "  felicity  of  having  nothing  to  do." 

In  1729,  most  of  the  proprietors  surrendered   to  the  Surrender  of 
crown  their  rights  and  interests  in  Carolina.      Seven  of  the  '*""  charter 
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1729  eight  shares  were  thus  sold,  Lord  Carteret  still  holding 

I    7  3    I    his.    About  1743,  Carteret  (earl  of  Granville)  was  allotted 

his  eighth  part  of  the  land,  all  other  rights  being  conveyed 

ATI  to  the  crown.     In 

Anno  lecundo  ,  .      , 

1 744,  he  received  a 

strip  of  land  sixty- 
six  miles  wide  and 
extending  along  the 
Virginia  line  from 
sea  to  sea.  He  and 
his  heirs  held  the 
title  until  the 
American  revolu- 
tion and  subse- 
quently contended 
for  it  in  the  courts 
until  1817.  Thus, 
in  1 729, both  Caro- 
lina prov  i  n  c  e  s 
passed  by  purchase 
under  the  direct 
control  of  the  king. 
Governor  Everard 
continued  for 
almost  two  years 
more  to  hold  the 
office  that  he   had 


Ail  A(5t  for  eftablifliin^  an  Agreement  with 
Seven  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina, 
for  the  Surrender  of  their  Title  and  Intereft 
in  that  Province  to  His  Majefty. 

(RCRCa*  i>fa  latr  05nifffPp,™^^, 

'    Ktns  (Juries   ttjE  giCCOnO,   bP'"*"*''^''' 

t)l0  tctterg  patntt  unoct  tbe"'' 

ejcat  ftral  of  Great  Britain, 
licatfllit  Date  at  Weftminfter 
III  tijc  Jr(ftctiiti)  g>cac  of  JE)f8 
Rtf(jn,  D(D  ptant  ann  confirm 
unto  Edward  t\)tn  earl  of  Cb- 

rendon,  George  tficn  Dlihe  Of 
Alberniarle,  William  tl)cn  LOJO 
Craven,  John  tben  tOjO  Berk- 
ley, Anthony  tf)tn  lOlD  Afhiey, 

%lt  George  Caneret  ftnf|jl)t  ailQ  TSacontt,  %k  WiWhin 

Kt-rkley,  anD  ©It  John  Colleton  KilfnOt  ant)  'SacOllCt,  all 

fiiicc  ncccafcn,  theft  ^c'to  am  aniijiig,  an  that  Ccrc(. 
to!i>  0!  Craa  of  .Sioiiiiti  Qttiate,  Ipinj,  aim  hcliifl;  toittj' 
fit  "plfl  faiD  late  (gaicOp's  DomlnfonB  fit  Americ.i,  cr- 
ttiiufng  from  the  fioni)  enD  of  the  Iflano,  callcD  Lucker 
IflanO,  luhich  Kctl)  (n  the  ©outtctn  X'lrjmia  Seas,  ano 
luitijin  Sir  anti  thlrtp  DfBrtcg  of  the  Jaojtijtrn  tatf. 
ttia:,  ani)  to  tlje  OlleQ  as  fat  as  the  South  Seas,  aim  fo 
©ciuhcrlp  as  fat  as  the  Rltjet  g'atiit  Matthiis,  tolj(tl) 
bdjOccftU  upon  t|jc  Coaa  of  FluiiJa,  anTi  loftbin  One 
.   6  K  2  am 

Act  by  which  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina  Surrendered  their 
Rights  in  that  Province  to  the  Crown 

received  from  the  proprietors,  in  which  period  the  legis- 
lature met  only  once.  In  1731,  George  Burrington  came 
back  as  the  first  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina. 
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PROPRIETARY        RULE        IN        PENNSYLVANIA, 
DELAWARE,        AND         NEW         JERSEY 


Delaware 


TRANSFERRED    in    1688    from    the    Puritan   1688 
atmosphere    of  New  England  to  the  deputy-   i    7   i    8 
governorship    of    the  Quaker  province,    John   Penn's 
Blackwell  quickly  quarreled   with  the  council,  broke  up   P>^''pose 
the  assembly,  and  within  a  year  went  to  England.     The 
Pennsvlvania    council    was 
elected  by  the  people ;   Penn 
made  the  council  his   deputy/^         /    //         //  25th  of  7th 

and  the  council  chose  Thomas  ./'^  XL  / /    /)         /x    rs""*^^ 

Lloyd,   an    honest,    educated       >rx//7r//   A^ j  J/       epemerj, 

Quaker,  as  president  of  Penn-  yi 

syl\»ania.  {/ 

The       lower      counties       that  Autograph  of  Thomas  Lloyd 

Penn  had  obtained  from  the  duke  of  York  were  not 
covered  by  the  royal  charter  and  their  union  with  Penn- 
sylvania was  little  more  than  nominal.  In  April,  1691, 
the  territory  now  called  Delaware  was  given  a  separate 
government  with  William  Markham  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. Lloyd  continued  as  president  of  Pennsylvania 
and  retained  a  well-defined  supremacy  over  both  prov- 
inces as  the  representative  of  the  proprietor. 

The  accession  of  William  and  Mary  brought  unex- 
pected trouble.  Repeatedly  arrested  on  charges  of  dis- 
loyalty, Penn  successfully  answered  every  calumny  and 
thrice  went  free.  In  1690,  he  was  ready  to  embark  for 
America  when   another  order  for  his   arrest  was   issued. 


Penn  in  Great 
Trouble 
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1690  The  delay   was  disastrous.      His  fortune   was   wrecked, 

I    6   9   5   his  wife  was  dead,  dissensions  tore  the  province,  and  he 

was  forced  to  leave  unanswered  the  complaints  that  came 

to    England.      In  October,   1692,   Delaware   and    Penn- 

—-  sylvania  were  reunited  and  taken 

under  the  rule  of  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  the  royal  governor  of 
New  York. 

Fletcher  met  the  Pennsyl- 
vania assembly  in  May,  1693, 
and  practically  compelled  it  to 
give  assistance  in 
fortifying  the  fron- 
tier of  New  York. 
A  year  later,  he 
again  summoned 
the  assembly  and, 
failing  to  bring  it  to 
his  way  of  thinking, 
dissolved  it.  About 
this  time,  Penn  ap- 
peared before  the 
king  in  council  and 
once   more   estab- 

Old  Swedes'  Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware  Hshed  hlS  mnOCenCe. 

Penn  Regains   Possibly  the  king  had  never  doubted  Penn's  innocence  of 

his  Province     Jacobite  schemes ;  perhaps  the  transfer  of  the  government 

of  Pennsylvania  was  dictated  by  military  prudence.      It 

is  easy  to  imagine  that,  in  such  strenuous  times,  it  v/ould 

not  seem  safe  to  leave  Pennsylvania  in  the  hands  of  men 

who  had  conscientious  scruples  about  drawing  a  sword  or 

firing  a  gun.     The  patent  for  Penn's  restoration  passed 

the  seals  in  August,  1694. 

A  Penn     appointed    "my    cousin,    William     Markham, 

Pennsylvania    govemor  Under  mee  of  my  province  of   Pennsilvania," 

Triumvirate        O  _  ,ti  /^i  io  ii/^ 

and  constituted  John  Goodson  and   bamuell   Carpenter 

assistants    to  him  in  government.      The  next  assembly 

September,      assumed  that  the  old  constitution  had  been  annulled  by 

'^95  the  interregnum  and  would  have  "  their  privileges  granted 
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before  they  would  give  any  monie."  Markham  dissolved 
the  assembly  but  the  work  thus  attempted  was  accom- 
plished in  1696.  When  the  assembly  of  1697  convened, 
Markham  said:  "You  are  met  not  by  virtue  of  any 
writ  of  mine,  but  of  a  law  made  by  yourselves." 

In  1697,  Penn  submitted  to  the  board  of  trade  "A 
Briefe  and  Plaine  Scheame"  for  a  congress  of  twenty 
members  annually  chosen  by  the  colonial  assemblies  and 
presided  over  by  a  president  chosen  by  the  king  —  the 
first  of  many  suggestions  looking  toward  defensive  union 
among  the  English  colonies.  The  war  with  France  had 
emphasized  the  importance  of  united  action  and,  for  the 
next  fourscore  years,  the  pending  question  was  whether 
this  should  be  met  by  consoHdation  under  a  military 
dictatorship,  as  proposed  by  the  board  of  trade,  or  by  a 
federal  union  in  accord  with  some  such  scheme  as  that 
outlined  by  Penn. 

When,  after   fifteen  years'  absence,  Penn   returned  to   Philadelphia 
his  province,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm.      He  found   December, 
a  colony  having  more  thousands  of  people  than  it  had    '^^^ 
years  of  existence,  a  city  of  "  above  two  thousand  houses, 
and  Most  of  them  stately  and  of  Brick,  generally  three 
stories  high,  after  the  Mode  in  London."      He  made  his 
residence    at    the   "slate-roof 
house"    which     became     the 
birthplace     of    John     "the 
American,"  the  oldest  son  of 
his  second  wife,  Hannah  Penn. 
In  the  spring,  he    moved    to 
Pennsbury  Manor,  his   coun- 
try   seat    on    the     Delaware, 
twenty  miles  above  the  city. 
Upon  this  estate  of  six  thou- 
sand acres  he  had  built  a  worthy 


Ccric'-c'f.i. 


Memoranda  from  Hannah  Penn's 
Household  Expense  Book 

mansion  in  which,  without  ostentation  but  with  a  more 
luxurious  living  than  was  then  common  in  the  colonies, 
he  made  his  home.  The  ladies  wore  jewels  and  rich 
gowns  and  Penn  is  known  to  have  bought  four  wigs  in  a 
single  year. 
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Prominent  among  those  in  Pennsylvania  who  were 
unfriendly  to  Penn  was  Robert  Quarry,  lately  of  Carolina 
but  now  an  admiralty  judge  and  therefore  independent  of 
the  proprietary  government.  He  and 
other  English  churchmen,  "though  able 
to  accomplish  little,  could  always  be 
a  nuisance  and  create  an  alarm  that 
the  province  might  again  be  seized 
by  the  crown."  Another  mal- 
content was  David  Lloyd,  a 
Welsh  lawyer  who  had  been 
attorney-general  of  the  province. 
Penn  had  brought  with  him  a 
young  man,  James  Logan,  and 
him  he  pitted  against  Quarry  and 
Lloyd. 

In  October,  1701,  a  new  charter 
was  signed  by  the  proprietor.  No 
person  who  should  "  confess  and  acknowl- 
james  Logan  edge  Almighty  God,  the  Creator,  Upholder, 
and  Ruler  of  the  World,"  was  to  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  religion,  and  all  who 
"profess  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
World,"  were  to  be  eligible 
for  any  office.  This  charter 
remained  in  force  until 
Pennsylvania  ceased  to  be  a 
proprietary  province.  By 
another  document  executed 
the  same  day,  a  council  of 
state  was  constituted  and 
empowered,  under  specified 
conditions,  to  administer  Seai  of  Philadelphia,  1701 

the  government.      In   the  same  month,  Philadelphia  was 
raised  from  a  borough  to  a  city. 

Knowing  the  determination  of  the  English  ministry  to 
substitute  royal  for  proprietary  government  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,   Penn  had  urged  the  assembly  :   "  Review 
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again  your  laws  ;  propose  new  ones  that  may  better  your  i  7  o  i 
circumstances ;  and  what  you  do,  do  it  quickly."  1709 
Intrusting  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  Andrew 
Hamilton,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  proprie- 
tary estates  to  James  Logan,  the  provincial  secretary, 
Penn  returned  to  England.  He  had  given  self-govern- 
ment to  two  states  ;   his  work  was  done. 

Penn  reached  England  in  December,  1701,  and  King  Penn 
William  died  in  the  following  March.  With  the  acces-  '"  ^"'*'" 
sion  of  Queen  Anne,  William  Penn  was  restored  to  court 
favor  and  legal  proceedings  against  his  charter  were  dis- 
continued. About  this  time,  Philip  Ford,  Penn's  steward, 
died  leaving  Penn's  estate  in  great  confusion.  Ford's 
son  and  widow  brought  suit  for  money  loaned  and  sought 
possession  of  the  province.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature 
refused  a  loan  to  relieve  Penn  of  his  difficulties  and  for 
nine  months  the  Quaker  proprietor  was  lodged  "in  the 
precincts  of  a  debtor's  prison!" 

Hamilton  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  Pennsylvania  Delaware's 
and  the  Delaware  delegates  and  died  in  December,  1702.   ^^f^J^^^ 
During  the  presidency  of  Edward  Shippen,  it  was  agreed, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter,  that 
they   should   meet  as  separate  assemblies; 
they  never  were  reunited.      Shippen  was 
succeeded     by     John    Evans,     a    new 
deputy-governor  sent    by  the  proprie- 
tor.     Evans  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in 
December,    1703.      His    attempt    to  ,' 
effect  a  legislative  union  wholly  failed 
and  both  assemblies  enjoyed  their  annual 
quarrel  with  the  governor  until  his  recall 
in  February,  1709. 

Other  troubles  huddled  on  Penn's  back 
There    were    frequent  collisions    between     f^""]  1  ^^^'' 
the  Pennsylvania  people  and  James  Logan, 
Penn's  agent  for  the  unsold  lands.      In  17 10, 
Logan  was  forced  to  leave  the  country.  Quarry 
was  making  no  end  of  trouble,  David  Lloyd, 
now  the  speaker  of  the   house,  became   the 
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leader  of  "all  who  were  not  Friends  and  many  who 
were"  in  opposition  to  the  proprietary  party,  and  Penn 
threatened  to  sell  the  province  to  the  crown. 

In  addition  to  these  trials  was  a  private  grief  that  bore 
a  public  scandal.  Penn's  oldest  son,  William,  had  given 
"great  promise  of  future  worthlessness"  and  the  father 
sent  the  young  man  to  America.  There  the  succession 
of  lewd  associations  and  disgraceful  midnight  orgies  was 
made  worse  by  the  boon  companionship  of  Governor 
Evans.  Finally  there  came  a  tavern  brawl  in  which 
young  Penn  beat  a  constable  and  was  arrested.  When 
the  governor  declared  his  rank  to  protect  his  person, 
his  antagonist,  quick  of  wit  as  well  as  strong  of  muscle, 
beat  him  all  the  more  for  such  a  scandalous  allegation 
against  the  chief  magistrate.  Evans  vainly  used  his 
official  power  to  protect  his  companion,  sold  all  the  prop- 
erty that  his  father  had  given  him,  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land leaving  creditors  everywhere  behind  him. 

Evans's   successor  was   Charles   Gookin,     Soon   after 

his   arrival    he  made  a  requisition  for  men  to  fight  for 

.  /3^ '         ^^^  queen  against  the  French  or  for  a  certain 

U0/v?i<\y    sum  of   money    in    the    place   thereof.     Of 

/  course,   the   Quakers    could    not    contribute 

Autograph  of  Charles  Gookin  anything    for  War  but    they  were  willing  to 
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BY  Petir  Cooper,  about  171 8 

make  a  present  to  the  queen.     "We  did  not  see  it  incon-   i    7 
sistent  with   our    principles    to   give  the   queen    money    i    7 
notwithstanding  any  use  she  might  put  it  to,  that  being 
not  our  part  but  hers."    There  are  many  stories  of  expe- 
dients  invented   later   for   the   adjustment   of    necessary 
defense  to  conscientious  scruples. 

Governor  Gookin's    conduct   awakened   doubts  as  to   Gove 
his    sanity.      He   tried    to    substitute    an    oath    for    the 
Quaker  affirmation    (an    extension   of   English   law  that 
would     have  ■  m  ■        .--i 


mors 
Gookin  and 
Keith 


disqualified  the 
Pennsylvania 
majority  as 
wit  nesses, 
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C  H  A  P-    VII,       -  •  :      i 

Aq  Aft  againft  Riotous   Sports,  Play-    and   Ga£aes. 

BE  it  EjtuiU,  That  no  mannerof  Pei^bft  Or  perfcis  of  what  Degree, 
Oiiality  or  Co.iditioa  ibever  he  or  they   be,    fro-ji.  ar.d    after  ths 
i-Tt: Lr  .u;.    i  fi    k„   i.:_CIi:    E^A.^     fu^.i.n.    a— _«»    -,-  -ti.— 


Part  of  page  139  of  The  Laivs  of  the  Province  of  Penmil'vania 

quarreled  with    both    factions,  and    was 
recalled  in    171 7.     He    was    succeeded    by  Sir  William 
Keith,  the  founder's  last  appointment  to  the  office.     Keith 
began  his  service  as  deputy-governor  of  Pennsylvania  and   May  31, 
Delaware  under  favorable  conditions  and  took  pains  to   ^^'^ 
care  well  for  his  personal  popularity  and  prosperity. 

William  Penn  never  recovered  from  an  attack  of  apo-   Penn's  Death 
plexy.      Unfit  for  business,  he  lingered  for  six  years  on   ^^^  "^'" 
his  estate  at  Ruscombe  and  then  died.      His  landed  estates  juiy  30, 1718 
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I  7  I  8  in  England  and  Ireland  were  willed  to  his  dissipated  son 
and  his  province  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  children 
bv  his  second  wife.  The  oldest  son  contested  his  father's 
will  but  the  English  courts  confirmed  the  province  and 
the  right  of  its  government  to  John,  Thomas,  and  Richard 
Penn  as  heirs,  and  to  their  mother  as  executrix. 
Historical  During  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter,  Pennsyl- 

interpretation  yania  poHcy  and  legislation  were  under  Quaker  control. 
The  remarkable  commingling  of  nationalities  and  religions 
and  the  popular  isolation  of  several  of  the  elements  of  the 
population  had  not  yet  led,  as  they  subsequently  did,  to 
serious  interference  with  Quaker  domination.  In  the 
persistent  quarrels  on  all  sorts  of  questions  many  have  seen 
only  petty  and  ridiculous  disputes  and  been  blind  to  the 
great  principles  involved.  But  added  light  and  keener 
sight  have  shown  that  the  continued  wrestling  constituted 
a  slow  but  sure  and  steady  development  of  the  idea  of 
constitutional  liberty. 


Kew  Jersey 


A  Royal 
Province 


Although  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  had,  in  1688, 
given  up  the  right  of  government  of  that  province, 
retaining  only  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  land,  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  did  not  take  efficient  action  on  the  surrender 
for  several  years.  A  new  commission  extended  the 
authority  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  then  governor-general 
of  New  England,  over  New  York  and  both  of  the  Jerseys, 
but  Andros  soon  came  to  grief  at  Boston  and  the  sway  of 
Nicholson,  his  lieutenant  at  New  York,  was  cut  short 
by  Leisler.  The  sovereignty  had  reverted  to  the  crown 
but  no  commissions  came  from  England.  Hence  con- 
fusion, disputes,  and  lack  of  authority  for  magistrates  or 
military  officers.  The  plantation  was  saved  from  anarchy 
only  by  its  freedom  from  attacks  by  external  foes, 
the  local  powers  of  the  towns,  and  the  character  of  the 
population. 

In  1689,  exclusive  proprietary  powers  in  West  Jersey 
were  claimed  by  Doctor  Daniel  Coxe  and  resisted  by 
the  people.  In  1691,  Coxe  transferred  his  alleged  author- 
ity to  the  West  Jersey  society  and   Andrew  Hamilton 
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became  governor  in  the  following  year.      But  this  adjust-    i    7 
ment  of  the  dispute  was  questioned  by  the  law  officers  of 

the   crown    who   claimed   ^r-  ■-- — — 

all  of  Jersey  as  a  royal  \  ^^^^^'^  ?JJ^^^  ^^^^^ 
province.  The  West 
Jersey  proprietors  fore- 
saw the  inevitable  par- 
liamentary interference 
and,  in  1702,  made  sur- 
render of  all  "pre- 
tended" rights  of 
government.  The  two 
Jerseys  were  then  united 
in  one  province  under 
the  incomparable  Lord 
Cornbury.  Administra- 
tive power  was  vested  in 
a  royal  governor,  a  coun- 
cil of  twelve  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  an 
assembly  of  twenty-four 
elected  by  the  free- 
holders. For  more  than 
a  generation.  New 
Jersey  had  its  own  as- 
sembly    and     the    same 
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ment  in  America  was   little   more  than  a   reminiscence. 
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Nicholson  in 
Virginia 
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OLONEL  Francis   Nicholson,  who  was  sent  in 
1690  as  deputy-governor  of  Virginia,  seems  to 
have  profited  by  his  experience  in   New  York. 
Although  trained  in  a  bad  school,  he  was  an  improve- 
ment   on  his  immediate    predecessors.      In  violation  of 

the  orders  of 
G  ove  r n  o  r 
Effingham, 
who   was    in 

Autograph  of  Francis  Nicholson  England 

Nicholson  convoked  the  Virginia  assembly.  When  the 
assembly  added  three  hundred  pounds  to  his  salary,  he 
gave  half  that  sum  or  more  to  aid  in  the  founding  of  the 
college  of  William  and  Mary.  Some  said  that  he  was 
generous,  others  that  he  was  shrewd. 

In  spite  of  his  ability,  Nicholson's  peppery  ways  inter- 
fered with  his  popularity  and  he  was  recalled.  About 
this  time,  Effingham  resigned  or  was  removed  and,  on  the 
twentieth  of  September,  1692,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  late 
of  Boston,  at  James  City  published  his  commission  as  gov- 
ernor. Virginia  seems  to  have  been  a  convenient  refuge 
for  unpopular  governors. 

Protestant  In   the   meantime,  Sir   Lionel   Copley   had   been  wel- 

t*heCa"thoiic'"  <^o"^ecl  as  the  first  royal  governor  of  Maryland.  He 
Palatinate  promptly  appointed  a  council  and  convoked  an  assembly. 
May  10,  1692  Yht  first  act  of  the  assembly  recognized  the  new  English 


Nicholson  out 
and  Andros  in 
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sovereigns  ;   the  second  established  the  Anglican  church    i    6   9 
and  laid  an  annual  poll-tax  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco    i    6   9 
for  the  building  of  churches  and  the  support  of  the  clergy. 
As  the  quality  of 
the    tobacco    was 
not    specified,  the 
few   clergymen    in 
the  province  came 
near  starving.  The 
decade  was  one  of 
continual   wrang- 
ling.       In      1702  Autograph  of  Lionel  Copley 

after  several  intolerant  acts  had  been  disallowed  by  the 
crown,  a  more  moderate  act  extended  toleration  to  Quak- 
ers and  other  dissenters.  The  Quakers  were  freed  from 
their  political  disabilities  but  no  relief  was  given  to 
Catholics.  The  poll-tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  estab- 
lished church  and  other  impositions  were  continued  for 
all  until  the  American  revolution. 

Copley  died  in  1693  ^^"^  ^^  Maryland  monotony  was  Copley's 
varied  by  petty  dissensions  relating  to  the  succession.  °^^^^ 
Nicholson  had  been  commissioned  as  lieutenant-governor 
of  Maryland  but  he  was  in  England.  Andros  claimed 
the  government,  the  president  of  the  council  insisted  that 
he  stood  next  in  order  of  succession,  and  another  member 
of  the  council  set  up  the  plea  that  Copley  had  bequeathed 
the  office  to  him  by  will.  Fortunately  Nicholson  arrived 
about  the  end  of  July,  1694. 

A  petition  to  the  king,  a  few  years  before,  had  set  churches  and 
forth  that  Maryland  was  without  a  church  or  any  settled  ^''"'^'^^" 
ministry.  There  were  churches  but  no  Churches.  There 
were  Presbyterians  and  Catholics  and  Quakers  but  not 
many  Episcopalians.  To  bring  this  people  into  the 
Anglican  communion  was  the  policy  of  the  king  and  the 
duty  of  the  governor.  Nicholson  brought  with  him  six 
clergymen  and  others  soon  followed.  One  writer  tells 
us  that  "  all  that  law  and  intolerance  could  do  was 
done,"  while  another  says  that  they  aroused  "  a  torpid 
community  into  some  zeal  for  education  and  religion." 
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A  New 
Colonial 
Capital 


Schools  in 
Maryland 


1694  Thus  is  history  sometimes  colored  by  personal  predilec- 
tion. 

In  1694,  the  capital  of  Maryland  was  moved  to  the 
Puritan  settlement  on  the  Severn.  In  honor  of  the  queen, 
the  name  was  changed  from  Providence  to  Annapolis, 
the  first  of  a  large  American  family  of  etymological 
hybrids,  as  John  Fiske  has  pointed  out.  The  state 
church  and  the  tax  for  its  support  created  dissatisfaction 
and  the  loss  of  influence  by  the  Catholics  and  Quakers 
forced  some  of  the  best  elements  of  the  population  into 
bitter  opposition. 

But  with  the  bitterness  that  episcopacy  was  to  the  Puri- 
tan and  that  oppression  was  to  the  Catholic,  came  a  long- 
needed  good.  Under  the  proprietary  rule,  there  had  been 
no  provision   for  schools  of  any   kind.     Nicholson   now 

September  24  scnt  to  the  asscmbly  a  message  on  this  subject  and,  in 
the  following  month,  an  act  was  passed  for  free  school 
maintenance.  In  1695,  ^^^  assembly  enacted  an  export 
duty  on  furs  and  skins  "  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing." In  1696,  the  assembly  provided  for  a  school  to 
be  built  at  Annapolis  and  called  King  William's  school. 
The  revenues  from  the  export  duty  on  furs  were  ampli- 
fied by  voluntary  contributions.  Governor  Nicholson  sub- 
scribing fifty  pounds  for  a  building  and  twenty-five 
pounds  a  year  for  the  support  of  a  master.  The  school 
was  opened  in  1701.  Authority  was  also  granted  for  the 
erection  of  one  free  school  in  each  county  of  the 
province.  For  want  of  funds,  these  had  to  wait,  but 
Nicholson's  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  had  been 
manifested  for  the  good  of  Maryland  as  it  had  been  for 
the  good  of  Virginia. 


Andros  in 
Virginia 


Andros  was  warmly  welcomed  to  Virginia;  perhaps 
there  were  cavaliers  who  loved  him  for  the  enemies 
that  he  had  made  at  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  aided  in 
providing  postal  routes  and  offices,  looked  after  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  colonial  records,  encouraged 
manufactures,  and  won  a  brief  popularity.  In  the  oldest 
English  colony  in  America  there  was  not  yet  a  single 
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lion  while  cargoes  were  pic 

m^  Autograph  of  Tames  Blair 


market-town.     English  ships  had  to  lie  for  months  in  the   i   6   9 
rivers  of  the  Old   Dominion  while  cargoes  were  picked    i    6   9 
up  at  the   scattered  plan- 
tations   on    their    banks. 

The    Virginians     "daily      ^Ciyfri^     ^}Cst4/^ 

grew    more    and     more 

averse"    to    anything  like    •^  Autograph  of  James  Blair 

village  life  and  Andros  found  it  difficult  and  disagreeable 

to  enforce  the  navigation  act. 

In   1685,  James    Blair,  a   London   preacher,  went  to   Commissary 

Virginia.     In  1689,  the  bishop  of  London  made  him  his   ^'^''^ 

commissary   for   the    Old    Dominion.       In    1691,    Blair 

i«5{  went  to  England  to  seek 
the  founding  of  a  college 
in  the  colony.  In  spite  of 
strong  opposition,  the 
approval  of  the  monarchs 
was  won.  When,  in  trying 
to  allay  the  antagonism  of 
the  attorney-general,  Blair 
spoke  of  settlers  who  had 
1VT  1    ir        c-r      c        souls    to    be    saved,   Sir 

Francis  Nicholfon,  /l/^>   ^:c.     Edward  Seymour  made  the 

reply:     "Souls!      Damn 
your    souls!       Make    to- 
bacco!"     But    Seymour  a  CoUege 
drew   up    the   charter   and  ^'^^'^^'^ 
it  was  a  very  good  charter.    ^i>^^^' 
Voluntary     subscriptions 
WILL  not  iiy  cihys he;  he  hiid    and  the  accumulated  quit- 

;     any  Uefizn  upos:  my  Life;  vei,      „^.,^„    „  -j     j  j 

'   h*  would  lain  ptrfwade  the    ^ents  provided  an  endow- 
urds  conuni!iior,«5  for  Trad,    mcnt,  and  a  grant  of  twenty 

2nd  Plrsi.tatioM,  thjc  there  was        i  j 

fuch  2  Defisn  v  i"e  lays  t^-«  whole  Train  ot"    thousand  acrcs  and  a  duty 

his  Accufation.  16  ss  to  have  ic  beljeved :  r  ■,       ^ 

Eife^by  ail  this  Dirt  thrown  upon  fiisE».    Or  ^  penny  per  pound  on 

tobacco  exported  from  Vir- 
ginia or  Maryland  added 
to    the   income.     The   as- 
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sembly  increased  the  total  by  an  export  duty  on  skins 
and  furs. 
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1698  Blair  became  the  first  president  of  the  second  college 
I  7  o  8  in  English  America.  Andros  did  not  look  with  favor 
The  College  of  upon  the  college  project  and  seems  to  have  lain  awake 
wMham  and  ^f  ^ights  trying  to  devise  fresh  ways  for  thwarting  and 
annoying  Blair.  Finally  the  interference  became  so 
outrageous  that  the  bishop  of  London  interfered  and 
Andros  was  recalled.  In'  1698,  Nicholson,  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  college,  was  transferred  from  Maryland  to 
Virginia.  After  a  few  years  spent  as  governor  of  the 
little  island  of  Jersey,  Andros  went  into  retirement  and, 
in  1 714,  he  died.  Blair  retained  the  presidency  of  the 
college  until  his  death  in  1743. 
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In  Marvland,  Nicholson  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel 
Blackiston  and  he  by  John  Seymour.     After  Seymour's 
rfj"'        — '   "^^^th  in  1 709,  Edward  Lloyd, 
.< /7  president  of  the  council,  acted 

suTl^  as  governor  until  the  arrival 
of  John  Hart.  During  their 
rule,  there  were  a  few  events 
of  importance  such  as  an  occasional  French  foray,  a  visit 
from  the  pirates  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  coming  of 
Thomas  Bray  as  the  com- 
missary of  the  bishop  of 
London.  The  shameful  dis- 
crimination against  Catholics 
was  continued  and  new 
severities  like  the  "oath  of 


y/zir^/  /f^ 


Autograph  of  Thomas  Bray 


abhorrency,"  were  added  to  the  statute  book.  An  act  of 
1704  prohibited  Catholics  from  saying  mass  publicly  and 
from  teaching  the  young.  In  the  same  year,  however, 
another  act  permitted  priests  to  perform  religious  services 
in  Catholic  families.  Among  the  Catholics  were  many 
men  of  ability  and  character,  some  of  whom  made  the 
most  of  the  concession  by  building  chapels  as  parts  of 
their  homes  so  that  they,  their  families,  and  their  guests 
might,  in  private,  enjoy  the  religious  ministrations  that 
were  still  denied  to  them  in  public.  In  1708,  Annapolis 
was  incorporated. 
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Charles,  the  third  Lord  Baltimore,  died  on  the  twentieth   1698 
of  February,  1 714-15,  leaving  his  title  and  his  rights  to    i    7    i    5 
his  son,  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  who  had  renounced  The 
Catholicism.     A  few  weeks  after  his  father's  death,  this   R«torationof 

r  IT  J     r>    1        .^^"i  Proprietary 

fourth  Lord  Bal-  ^J  ^  ^^     m  ^^  R's^ts 

then    about    six-  ^  \^ 

«-ppri      VParS      old  Autograph  of  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert 

The  guardian  of  this  fifth  Lord  Baltimore  promptly 
recommissioned  John  Hart,  the  royal  governor  of  the 
province,  as  the  representative  of  the  proprietor.  This 
looked  as  though  there  had  been  a  confirmation  of  the 
old  charter  and  a  restoration  of  proprietary  rights.  There 
were  no  more  royal  governors  in  Maryland  but,  in  the 
twenty  years,  conditions  had  been  radically  changed.  The 
population  of  the  province  had  doubled  and  the  senti- 
ment of  personal  loyalty  had  died. 

Jamestown  had  been  burned  in  1676  and  malaria  made  Virginia's 
its  abandonment  desirable.  The  new  college  had  been  ^^"^  c^^i^i 
built  at  Middle  Plantation  and  when,  in  1698,  Nicholson 
returned  to  Virginia  as  full  governor,  he  there  laid  out  a 
town,  named  it  in  honor  of  the  king,  and  made  Williams- 
burg a  colonial  capital.  In  1700,  the  first  college 
commencement  was  recognized  as  the  mark  of  an  era  in 
the  progress  of  Virginia.  With  their  families  and  retinues 
of  slaves,  planters  came  from  every  part  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, and  the  other  colonies  sent  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives to  do  honor  to  the  occasion. 

The  most  important  political  event  of  Nicholson's  Nicholson's 
second  administration  in  Virginia  was  the  control  that  ^"^" 
the  assembly  secured  over  the  treasury.  Through  the 
neglect  or  the  indifference  of  the  royal  governor,  the 
colonial  treasurer  became  an  officer  of  the  assembly,  a 
gain  that  was  to  be  of  great  importance  when  the  purse 
became  the  deputies'  great  weapon.  Of  course,  the  mis- 
play  added  nothing  to  Nicholson's  standing  with  the 
home    government.       Then,    too,    his    blustering    ways 
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1705  often  got  him  into  trouble.  For  example,  he  fell  passion- 
1710  ately  in  love  and  threatened  that  if  Miss  Burwell  married 
anyone  else,  he  would  "  cut  the  throats  of  three  men  : 
the  bridegroom,  the  minister,  and  the  justice  who  issued 
the  license."  When  he  assaulted  the  parish  minister, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  his  rival,  the  council  took 
prompt  action.  In  1 705,- he  was  recalled  to  England. 
In  spite  of  inherent  defects  of  character  and  training,  he 

was  one  of  the  ablest 
men  who  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  early 
Virginia. 

About  this  time, 
Queen  Anne  gave  the 
titular  governorship  of 
Virginia  to  the  earl  of 
Orkney  for  forty 
years.  His  first  depu- 
ty, Edward  Nott,  died 
several  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Virginia 
and  Robert  Hunter, 
named  by  the  earl  as 
Nott's  suc- 
cessor, was 


Laissez  Faire 


1707 


Spotswood 


captured 
by  the 
French  on 
his  way  to 
the  colony. 
Thus    it 

"came  to  pass  that  for  several  years  Virginia  was  happy  in 
self-rule  administered  by  the  council  under  their  presi- 
dent, Edmund  Jennings.  "  Pernicious  notions,  fatal  to 
the  royal  prerogative,  were  improving  daily." 

Among  the  English  wounded  at  Blenheim  was  Alex- 
ander Spotswood.  In  June,  1710,  he  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  ablest  of  her  royal  governors  and  the  bearer  of 
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the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  great  i  7  i  o 
gift  heightened  the  enthusiasm  of  his  reception,  but  he  i  7  i  5 
was  a  royal  governor,  the  burgesses  had  grown  strong, 
and  the  harmony  could  not  continue.  There  was  danger 
of  a  French  invasion  from  Canada  at  one  end  of  the  Eng- 
lish line  and  of  Indian  troubles  in  Carolina  at  the  other 
end.  Spotswood  wanted  to  lend  a  helping  hand  but  the 
seat  of  war  was  remote  and  the  burgesses  pulled  the 
purse-strings.  The  governor  called  on  England  for 
assistance  and  did  the  best  he  could  with  scanty  funds. 

There  were  other  disagreements,  but  Spotswood  was   An  Abie 
never   weary  of   his  labors    for    the  general    prosperity.   Governor 
The  college  needed  helping  friends ;  Spotswood  was  such 
a  friend.     When  the  Tuscaroras  made  their  sudden  and 
fierce  attack  on  the  North   Carolina  settlements.  Spots- 
wood  managed    to  hold    back  the   tributary  Indians  of 
Virginia.      Iron  was  first  forged  in   1714,  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  so  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  encourage  its  man- 
ufacture that  Byrd  of  Westover  called  him  "  The  Tubal  Tubal  cain 
Cain    of  Virginia."       Palatine    Germans    sent    over    by   ^^<^'^'^"s 
Queen  Anne  were  settled  on  his  estate  on  the  Rapidan 
where  a  county  was  soon  organized  and  named  in  his 
honor.      The  student  of  the  map  of  Virginia  still  finds  a 
reminder  of  their  coming  in  the  name  Germanna  Ford, 
and  a  great  war  has  made  Spotsylvania  famous. 


S^NNXN 
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CHAPTER 


XVII 


Rt)\'AL        RULE  IN         NEW         YORK 


lEAR  of  the  French  and  a  "No  Popery"  cry  had 
lifted  Leisler  into  temporary  power.  There  were 
more  Catholics  in  New  York  than  there  were  in 

all  New  England. 
\^-^y„j!^  ^/^/^^  t^^-y^  There  were  other 
^U^C^  -fC^y^ypLA^  Catholics  in  Canada, 

*  willing     to     invade 

and  to  hold  New 
York  for  France 
with  which  England 
was  at  war.  When 
the  New  York  Prot- 
estants heard  that 
a  French  fleet  was 
actually  on  its  way 
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from   Europe,   they  believed  that  between   those  within    1689 
and  those  without  there  was  a  unity  of  purpose.     Nichol- 
son had  gone  back  to   England  and  Leisler  denied  the 
authority  of  Philipse,  Van    Cortlandt,  and    Bayard,  the 
only  remaining  members  of  Nicholson's  council.     The 
king  did  not  understand  and  "Little  Cromwell"  would   The  "Little 
save   the   province   for   his    majesty.      At    Leisler's   call,  Cromweii" 
delegates  from  the  towns  and  counties  met  in  conven- 
tion  on   the   twenty-sixth   of  June.      They   constituted 
themselves    a    committee    of   safety    and    made    Leisler 
commander  of  the  fort  and  later  commander-in-chief  of 
the  province. 

When  the  letter  intended  for  Nicholson,  but  addressed  a  Plebeian 
to  "  Our  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  '"  ^°'*'" 
Our  Province  of  New  York  in  America  and  in  his  absence 
to  such  as  for  the  time  being  take  care  for  Preserving  the 
Peace  Administring  the  Lawes  in  Our  said  Province,"  fell 
into  Leisler's  hands,  he  assumed  the  title  indicated  in  the 
missive,  appointed  a  council,  and  "took  his  seat  next  Sun- 
day in  the  gubernatorial  pew  at  church,  to  the  intense 
disgust  and  chagrin  of  the  aristocrats  among  the  wor- 
shippers." Although  Leisler  had  prospered  in  a  worldly 
way  and  had  married  a  niece  of  Anneke  Jans,  he  was 
of  humble  birth  and  somewhat  coarse.  On  the  whole, 
he  was  one  on  whom  "society"  felt  obliged  to  frown. 

If  the   danger  from  the  Catholics  in  New  York   was   a  French 
imaginary,  the  danger  from  the    French  in  Canada  was    ^'^^^'"^ 
very  real.     The  French  king  had  matured  a  scheme  for 
the  conquest  of  New  York  and  New  England.     In  the 
very  week  in  which  Leisler  took  command  of  the  New 
York    fort,  Louis  wrote    to    Frontenac    concerning    the  June  7 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
ince   that    he  was   to   conquer;    there   was    to    be    little 
consideration  for  heresy  or  heretics.     The  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  had  sent  many  Huguenot  refugees 
to  New  York.     The   Iroquois-English   alliance  and  the 
collapse  of  the  scheme  of  the  French  king  were  fortunate 
for  them. 

When  Frontenac  found  that  the  royal  plan  had  been 
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1690  spoiled,  he  sent  three  war  parties  against  the  settlements 
An  Attack  on  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  thus  to  revive 
the  courage  of  his  colonists.  One  of  these  parties  burned 
Schenectady  and  killed  threescore.  Milborne  had  been 
sent  to  Albanv  and  had  been  refused  possession  of  the 
fort.  Now,  Albany  asked  for  aid  and  Milborne  was  sent 
with  a  hundred  and  sixty  men.  The  recalcitrants  could 
not  refuse  the  proffered  help  and  Leisler's  authority  was 

practically     rec 


Schenectady 

February  8, 
I  689-90 


>«-*Tfr    a^'i....^** 


/ 


The  General 
Assembly  of 
the  Conquered 
Province 


April 


A  Colonial 
Congress 


ognized.  Fac- 
tional strife  was 
shamed  into  si- 
lence; "Sche- 
nectady was  the 
Fort  Sumter  of 
that  day." 

According  to 
British  law,  the 
'''■  king  might  rule 
his  conquered  or 
"crown"  pro- 
vince as  he 
pleased.  The 
assembly  elected 
in  1683  had  been 
dissolved  in 
1687  and  later 
laws  had  been  enacted  by  the  governor  and  council. 
Leisler's  government  needed  revenue  but,  when  he 
attempted  to  enforce  the  excise  law  of  1683,  his  procla- 
mations were  torn  down  and  payments  were  refused.  The 
refusal  to  pay  taxes  forced  another  act  of  far-reaching 
influence;  Leisler  ordered  the  election  of  a  general 
assembly.  The  assembly,  thus  established,  provided 
for  raising  money  by  a  general  tax  and  was  recognized 
by  the  king. 

On  the  second  of  April,  1690,  Leisler  called  the  first 
colonial  congress,  a  memorable  event  in  American  history. 
The  idea  had  been  suggested  by  a  convention  at  Albany 


Massachusetts  Bill  for  Commissioners  of  Several  Colonies  to  Meet 

at  New  York  and  Confederate  for  Defense  against  French 

and  Indians,  Dated  March  19,    1690 
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in  February  and  endorsed  by  the  action  of  the  Massachu-  1690 
setts  general  court  in  March,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York  sent  two  commissioners  each  and 
Plymouth  sent  one.  The  Quaker  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  said  that  there  was  not  time  for  the  assembly  to  con- 
vene for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  but  the  col- 
ony would  aid  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  to  resist  the 
French  and  the  Indians.  Word  came  from  Maryland  that 
arms  and  men  would  be  sent  to  aid  in  the  general  defense ; 
and  from  Virginia,  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the 
arrival  of  the  daily-expected  governor. 

The  seven  delegates  from  the  four  colonies  assembled   a  continental 
at  New  York  and  unanimously  agreed   to  raise  a  force  of  ^™'' 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  men.      Massachusetts  was  to   May  i 
provide  one  hundred  and  sixty   men;   Plymouth,  sixty; 
Connecticut,   one  hundred   and  thirty-five;   New  York, 
four  hundred;  and  Maryland,  one  hundred.     The  Iro- 
quois   subsequently    promised    to    join  the    expedition. 
There  was  no  proposition  for  a  permanent  organization 
and    none   of    the   southern   colonies   took    part.      The 
bonds  of  union  were  feeble;  the   elements  of  a  separate 
nationality  were  not  ripe. 

From  the  deliberations  of  this  congress  came  a  naval  The 
expedition  that  was  to  ascend  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  take  wmthrop 
Quebec,  and  a  land  expedition  that  was  to  advance  on 
Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain — two  disastrous 
failures.  Of  the  estimated  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five 
for  the  land  expedition,  the  quota  of  Maryland  did  not 
appear  and  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  theirs  for  the  defense  of  their  frontiers.  The 
New  York  and  Connecticut  militia  rendezvoused  at 
Albany  —  a  feeble  and  discordant  band.  There  were 
mutual  jealousies,  but  the  two  New  York  factions  finally 
consented  to  the  appointment  of  Fitz-John  Winthrop 
of  Connecticut  as  commander. 

Winthrop's  forces   marched   northward   from   Albany   a  Military 
and  halted  where  Wood  Creek  widens  into  Lake  Cham-  ^^''"""^ 
plain.     Disputes  between  the  troops  of  the  two  colonies, 
quarrels   between   the   New  York   factions,   the  want  of 
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1690  provisions  and  canoes,  the  ravages  of  smallpox,  and  the 
I  6  9  I  sullen  tardiness  of  the  Iroquois  ruined  the  enterprise. 
^  It  was  impossible  to  advance 


The 

Schuyler 
Raid' 


Sloughter 


The  Advent 
of  Ingoldesby 


January  29, 
1691 


and  Winthrop  gave  orders 
to  return  to  Albany.  The 
failure  of  the  expedition  was 
relieved  a  little  by  Captain 
John  Schuyler's  attack  on 
La  Prairie  near  Montreal,  a 
picturesque  raid  that  accom- 
plished nothing  of  impor- 
tance. The  story  of  the 
conquest  of  Acadia  and  of  the 
failure  of  the  naval  expedition 
against  Quebec  will  be  related 
in  a  later  chapter. 

In  September,  1689,  Colo- 
nel Henry  Sloughter  had  been 
chosen  to  rule  New  York  for 
the  crown.  Sloughter  lin- 
gered in  England  more  than  a 
year  and  then  was  storm -swept 
to  Bermuda,  thus  postponing 
his  arrival  until  March,  1691. 
Richard  Ingoldesby,  who  had 
sailed  from  England  with  a 
company  of  grenadiers  and  had 
been  separated  from  Sloughter 
by  the  storm,  arrived  in  New 
York  a  few  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  governor.  Leisler  treat- 
ed him  with  courtesy  but  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  fort  until 
the    arrival    of   some    person 

Map  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Country       aUthorized    tO    rCCeive    it.        As 

to  what  took  place  next,  the  accounts  differ,  but  there 
were  fatal  hostilities  and  Ingoldesby  remained  outside 
the  fort. 

When  Sloughter  arrived  at  New  York,  he  ordered  the 
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arrest  of  Leisler  and  his  council  for  murder  and  trea-    i    6   9 

son.       Leisler    and     Milborne    refused    to    plead    and  Leisier's 

appealed  to  the  king.    As  mutes,  they  were  convicted  and   Execuuon 

Joseph  Dudley  pronounced  the  death  sentence.     On  the 

seventh  of  May,  Slough-      /I  //^^  o-a 

ter  wrote  that  he  was  "  re-   //Vj^^V^  /P /■ 

solved    to    wait    for    the  jK^  ^ '^  ^t-^J<  /^-^^^ 

royal    pleasure   if  by   any  ■"'^  ^/ 

other  means  than  hanging  Autograph  of  Henn-  sioughter 

he  could  keep  the  country  quiet;"  on  the  fourteenth, 
he  assented  to  the  council's  vote  for  execution;  on  the 
fifteenth,  "the  house  did  approve  of  what  his  excellency 
and  council  had  done;"  on  the  following  day,  Leisler 
and  his  son-in-law  were  hanged  and  then  beheaded. 

Leisier's  son  urged  the  appeal  that  had  been  denied   Leisier's 
to    his    father.     The    estates    of    "the    deceased"    were 
restored  to  their  families  and,  in  1695,  ^^  ^'-^  °^  parlia- 

m  e  n  t        re- 


vindication 


w^- 


versed  the 
at  t  ainder. 
Thus  did  the 


court  of  last 

resort  decide 

Autograph  of  Richard  Ingoldesby  that      Leisler 

was  judicially  murdered.  Leisler  was  undoubtedly  fanat- 
ical and  sometimes  arbitrary  and  tyrannical;  he  was 
the  victim  of  "an  untimely  patriotism  and  still  more 
uncalled-for  religious  zeal,"  says  one,  and  of  "a  dis- 
tempered fancy,"  says  another;  but  history  will  bear 
witness  to  his  integrity  as  a  man,  his  loyalty  as  a  subject, 
and  his  purity  as  a  patriot. 

The  new  assembly,  the  first  in  this  colony  under  the  The 
direct  authority  of  the  English  crown,  convened  on  the   ^^j'^J^I"^'' 
ninth  of  April,  1691,  reenacted  the  charter  of  liberties  of 
1683  with  some  modifications,  and  asserted  that  a  repre- 
sentative government  and  English  liberties  were  theirs  by 
inherent  right  and  not  by   royal  favor,  a  declaration  that 
was  promptly  vetoed  by   the  governor.     The  assembly   May  13 
also  declared  that  no  tax  whatever  should  be  levied  within 
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A  Bill  of 
Rights 


Governor 
Fletcher 


A  Military 
Muddle 


I    the   province   "upon  any   manor  of  Colour  or    pretence 
1  whatsoever,  but  by  the  Act  and  Consent  of  the  governor 
and  Councill  and  Representatives  of  the  people  in  generall 
Assembly  mett  and  Convened." 

In  spite  of  these  democratic  manifestations,  most  of  the 
legislation  of  the  session  was  deferential  to  the  royal  wish. 
A  supreme  court  was  established  and  Joseph  Dudley 
was  made  the  chief-justice.  Although  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  weakened  the  cause  of  self-government 
in  the  half-rebellious  republic  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  a 
distinct  gain  for  that  cause  in  the  royal  province  of  New 
York.  The  new  bill  of  rights  was  essentially  democratic 
and  rested  with  the  ministry  six  years  before  it  was  vetoed 
by  the  king.  The  enactments,  the  comments,  and  the 
delav  now  appear  significant.  They  make  one  of  the 
many  long-unheeded  tokens  that  the  war  for  American 
independence  was  less  a  quarrel  about  taxes  than  an  out- 
burst of  forces  that  had  long  been  generating. 

In  June,  1691,  Governor  Sloughter  died  so  suddenly 
that  some  suspected  poison  and  others  suggested  deli- 
rium tremens.  Ingoldesby  acted  as  governor  until  the 
coming    of    his    successor.    Colonel    Benjamin    Fletcher 

who  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  August, 
1692.  He  was  also 
given  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsyl- 
Autograph  of  Benjamin  Fletcher  vania  and  Delaware 

and  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jer- 
sey. About  the  same  time.  Sir  William  Phips  was  made 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  forces  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Threat- 
ened Indian  hostilities  made  it  important  that  the  colo- 
nial forces  should  have  a  head  and  so  both  Phips  and 
Fletcher  were  given  command  over  those  of  Connecticut 
which  already  had  a  charter  and  a  commander-in-chief  of 
its  own.  Of  course,  Phips  and  Fletcher  quarreled,  each 
with  the  other  and  both  with  Governor  Treat. 
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1693 

Fletcher  Visits 
Pennsylvania 


In  April,  1693,  Fletcher  visited  Philadelphia  in  great 
pomp.  He  convoked  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  named 
William  Markham  as  dep- 
uty-governor of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  returned  to  New 
York  leaving  Pennsylvania 
much  as  he  had  found  it. 
While  in  Philadelphia  he 
took  action  on  a  petition 
of  William  Bradford  who, 
in  1685,  had  set  up  a  print- 
ing-press there  and,  in 
1692,  had  been  arrested  for 
seditious  libel.  Fletcher 
took  Bradford  to  New 
York  where  he  set  up  the 
first  press  in  the  province. 

For  forty  years,  he  was  the  . .;"'^~ "~^'~:j=!  -^j:^^ ^■*<^:^^S!* ->l^    j^^^.j^^^ 
only  printer  in  the  colony 


1 )  ■.■   H  5  _  E.?fcellcncy 
A  i'ROCL  AxMATION 


Idohcicbv  ftnfll)-  fTohib;!  *; 

..,-.  (/<»>.ig.  andaiinuiniCTof  ?'oc;-ri?/jrt3»'«.«rr  Ari 
i  iKiJ  7:,fic„  :,rrbt  I'lxt.Sh-.rifiCi  i;'j*«,rndcthri  0/V. 
i -■  CiiJ /'rovir.c.j  ,ndCpualry'.  Thji  tlicy  takjcffeaua!  Care  ihat 
■,^  .  1,;  ..  iti.'l Ori!i!uri«o,  jrjrj^vidcJ.  ier„n!5  B^.iinz  dt',  IcJ-  Dij, 
y.^-hjotSht-arin^  Curfrug,  Cf^unlcntir,  Idlmth  ior:  uHrxfal  Giming*  sod 
ill  ortKX i'r»^iij«f or/j wharfot-vcr,  b"  d'jdycxa:u'--da::iiiif*  Otfcad^R  in  fhst 
bclwlf.  Givecundcf  myHjndat  FiriUJl/^iiWa  the  29'JiJjyof  ^9-i7,  i5o2. 
in  Atnfth  Yar  of  Their  Mjjdliss  Bci^ 

Ben.  FlcccIlCT. 


Bradford  the 
Printer 


"God  Save  King  W^iam  &  jQaccw.IvIarjr. 
Fletcher's  Lord's  Day  Proclamation 

and  for  about  fifty  years  he  was   the   public  printer. 
About  this  time,  the  population  of  New  York  increased 


Fletcher's 
Troubles  and 
Downfall 


.^''wA  .-/^^i^/  ^" 


■n^V  o~ 


/t€>ct^i^?fyp  k^'^'/^y 


"'Wi^siMp'.^-'^ 


Receipt  by  William  Bradford 

with  rapidity  and  real-estate  values  advanced  by  "  marvel- 
ous leaps,"  It  was  "the  age  of  tradition  and  story,  of 
privateer  and  pirate,  of  Captain  Kidd  and  the  Red  Sea 
men."     The  conditions  were  favorable  for  levying  black- 
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1693   mail  on  pirates  and  for  peculations  of  many  kinds  by  an 
1698   official  who  was  continually  in  want  of  money  as  Fletcher 


By    His    E>^ccllcncy    V- 


In 
the 


■itjMrilFhi'hr,     Captain  General  and  Goreraour  in  Chief  of  TKe 
froii^o(Neir-Tcrl,  and  the  Territoriea  and  TnSts  of  Land  depending 


thereof,  in  Aimrici,  and  Vice -Admiral  of  the  fame,  Hii  MnHia 
Licutenantand  Commaoderin  Chief  <f  the  Mihiia,  and  of  all  the  Forcei 
by  Sr*  and  Lind  irithin  His  Majefljes  Collony  of  Coantiiiaii,  and  of 
all  the  Forts  and  places  of  Strength  within  the  fame. 

A  procla!matio.n 


'(  Printeen  otning  upM  thn  Cnft ,  I 
:■  Cruiie,  lof  the  Ekfeno:  of  tbh  i\<ni(K« 
■  ;•     A^in/f   (be    EiKni\  ,     iH    rft  |)re««>t 


Lcjen.    widioai  (i»  Idft   apprchcnfioD  of  being  icnprelM  vJM  difi 

,t  -.*■•'■ 

'i  Do  i^  JoK,  b  rb  tx«a>i  Tw  i^'llt  Xfiia  if  <v  ^miix*  ''•^  WILLI  AU 
A.,;  n».«  11S9,. 

Ben.  Fischer; 


God 


was. 
1694, 
governor 
refused  to 
account 
for  forty 
thou  sand 
pounds 
claim  ing 
that  it  was 
^  the  duty  of 
■•  the  assem- 
bly to  raise 
money  and 
that  of  the 
governor 
and  council 
to  spend  it. 
Hot    dis- 


WiniaSBradford,  fjrf/SS  (^ff»>MflMff";  P«g,\ 
atb<mu  in  tbt  Ortcf  NffH-YoA  1695; 


Save    King    \yilliam. 

c  u  s  s  i  o  n  s 

I  fo  11  owed 

^  a  n  d     the 

'  governor 

j   dissolved 

■l^  the    assem- 

bly.       In 

1697,    he 

told     the 

members  of  the  legislature  that  "there  are  none  of  you 
but  what  are  big  with  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  and 
Magna  Charta."  Early  in  1698,  he  returned  to  England 
to  answer  many  charges  of  maladministration.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Richard  Coote,  the  earl  of  Bellomont. 


ijami.i  F. etcher's   Proclamation,  June  6,   1695,  Ordering 
a  Ship  and  Detachment  of  Soldiers  to  Guard  the 
Coast  Against  French  Privateers 


CHAPTER        XVIII 


ROYAL      RULE      IN     NEW     YORK     AND      NEW     JERSEY 


IN    March,    1697,  the  duke   of   Shrewsbury  notified   1698 
the    lords   of  trade   that   the   king   had  appointed   i    7   i    9 
Richard    Coote,    the    earl    of    Bellomont    "to    be  Beiiomont 
Governor  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Yorke,  Massachu- 
sets  Bay  and  New  Hampshire  and  to  be 
Captaine  Generall  during  the  War,  of 
all  His  Majesty's  forces  both  there 
and  in  Connecticutt,  Rhode  Islanc 
and    the   Jerseys "  and    directed 
that  his  several  commissions  and, 
instructions  be  prepared  accord- 
ingly.     Bellomont's     commis- 
sion as  governor  of  New  York 
was  issued    in    June    and    he 
seems    to    have    sailed    from 
England  in  November.     Vio-' 
lent  storms  drove  his  ship  to 
Barbados  whence  he  wrote  on 
the  eighth  of  January ;  he  landed 
at  New  York  in  April.      He  was 
man  of  strong  character  and   pure' 
life,  of  a  nobler  type  than 
the  average   colonial    gov- 
ernor.     Intending  to  cure 
the  evils  of  Fletcher's  rulej 
and    bound    by    the    oath 
newly  prescribed    for    provincial    governors,    Bellomont 
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1698  endeavored   to   enforce  the   neglected   acts  of  trade  and 
1701    devoted  himself  with  almost  passionate  zeal  to  efforts  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy. 

As  a  member  of  a  parliamentary  commission,  Bello- 
mont  had  listened  to  the  testimony  relating  to  Leisler's 
execution  and  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  had  been 
"barbarously  murdered."  Largely  through  his  influence, 
an  act  of  indemnity  tor  Leisler's  family  was  passed  by  the 


Bellomont 
Favors  the 
Leislcr  Faction 


May  26, 
1699 


Partisan 

Politics 


^jf_a^_^-  ~j     legislature  and  the  bodies 

^^H^B  /   of   Leisler  and    Milborne 

^^^R^  '  I   were  reinterred  with  solemn 

Wtim  f  ^j,  j    services.     This  course  won 

Bellomont  the  favor  of  the 

popular    party.     After    a 

year  spent  in  the  province 

of   New  York,    Bellomont 

took  up  his  viceregal  seat  at 

Boston   whence    William 

Kidd  was  sent  to  England 

charged  with  piracy  and  the 

j  ^,^  ;    murder  of  one  of  his  men. 

t  The  charge  of  piracy  was  not 

^_^  _  sustained  but  Kidd  was  con- 

"-  victed  of  the  murder.  With 

Bellomonts  Coat  ot   Arms  ^:^^^   ^f   J^j^    aCCOmpHcCS,   hc 

was  hanged  at  London  in  1701.  After  the  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  general  court  in  May,  1700,  Bellomont 
returned  to  New  York  where  he  died  on  the  fifth  of 
March,  1701. 

The  Leisleri- 
ans  had  a  majority 
both  in  the  council 
and  in  the  assem- 
bly. Their  pro- 
posal of  legislation 

under  which  suits  Autograph  of  John  Nanfan 

for  damages  might  be  brought  by  members  of  the  Leisler 
family  developed  a  fear  of  a  carnival  of  spoliation.  The 
aristocratic  party  made  a  push  for  power  with  resultant 
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riot  and  almost  civil  war.  But  Nanfan,  the  absent  lieuten- 
ant-governor, returned  just  in  time  to  defeat  their  purpose. 
One  of  the  aristocratic  leaders,  Robert  Livingston,  was 
declared  to  be  a  defaulter  and  his  property  was  confis- 
cated, while  Nicholas  Bayard  was  tried  and  convicted 
for  treason.  There  is  a  story  that  Bayard  secured 
repeated  respites  by  money  payments  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  until  his  children  expostulated  with  him  for 
not  consenting  to  be  hanged  as  the  cost  of  saving  him 
would  be,  they  feared,  their  pecuniary  ruin. 

Next  in  the  procession,  in  1702,  came  Edward  Hyde, 
Lord  Cornbury,  profligate  and  bankrupt,  heir  to  an  earl- 
dom and  cousin  to  Queen  Anne.  On  public  occasions, 
and  sometimes  in  the  street,  it  is  said,  he  appeared  in 
woman's  dress,  "a  garb  most  proper  to  the  representa- 
tive of  a  queen."  So  burdened  with 
debts  at  home  that  he  escaped  jail 
only  by  quitting  the  kingdom,  his 
administration  was  well  shaped  to  sup- 
port the  modern  colloquialism  — 
"public  office  is  a  private  snap."  The 
assembly  was  dissolved,  the  Leisler 
act  was  annulled,  Livingston  and  Autograph  of  Lord  Combury 
Bayard  were  set  free,  and  the  aristocratic  party  was 
restored  to  gubernatorial  favor. 

In  the  summer  of  Cornbury 's  coming,  the  yellow  fever 
also  came;  more  than  five  hundred  died  and  the  queen's 
cousin  sought  safety  in  Long  Island  retirement.  The 
Presbyterian  minister  courteously  allowed,  the  governor 
the  use  of  the  parsonage;  when  the  fever  left  New  York 
and  Cornbury  left  Jamaica  (Long  Island),  the  parsonage 
was  given  to  the  Episcopalians  for  a  church  and  the  parish 
lands  were  leased  for  its  support. 

In  1664,  the  land  that  the  widow  Anneke  Jans  had 
brought  to  Dominie  Bogardus  was  confirmed  to  her  and 
her  heirs.  Five  of  the  heirs  sold  the  farm  to  Governor 
Lovelace.  Later,  the  property  was  confiscated  by  the  duke 
of  York  and  known  successively  as  the  duke's  farm,  the 
king's  farm,  and  the  queen's  farm.     In  1 705,  Queen  Anne 
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gave  the  farm  to  Trinity  church,  possibly  on  the  suggestion 
of  her  cousin  Cornbury,  for  "  this  precious  rake  seasoned 
all  his  doings  with  excessive  zeal  for  the  established  church 
in  general,  and  the  new  Trinity  church  in  particular." 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  Anneke  Jans  was  not  a  party  to 
the  sale  to  Lovelace,  the  heirs  of  this  son  have  long 
claimed  that  the  sale  was  not  valid. 

In  1702,  the  New  Jersey  proprietors  surrendered  their 
rights  of  civil  government  to  the  crown  and  Lord  Corn- 
bury received  a  separate  commission  as  the  royal  governor 
of  that  reunited  province.  The  governor's  New  Jersey 
commission  was  published  on  the  eleventh  of  August, 
1703.  As  in  New  York,  there  was  a  determined  effort 
to  secure  a  fixed  revenue  for  the  crown  and,  as  in  New 
York,  the  effort  resulted  chiefly  in  annual  grants  specific- 
ally appropriated  by  the  assembly. 

By  royal  instruction,  liberty  of  conscience  was  provided 
for  all  but  papists  ;  the  legal  status  of  Roman  Catholics 
had  not  been  improved  by  the  Jacobite  plottings  in  Eng- 
land. In  1698,  the  East  Jersey  assembly  enacted  that  no 
Christian  should  be  molested  for  any  religious  opinion, 
but  excluded  "any  of  the  Romish  religion"  from  any 
benefit  thereunder.  In  1700  and  1701,  New  York 
passed  laws  expelling  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  depriv- 
ing "papists  and  popish  recusants"  of  the  right  to  vote, 
a  retrogression  from  the  prescription  of  the  West  India 
company  for  New  Netherland  and  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Cornbury  met  the  rising  spirit  of  the  people  with 
arbitrary  rule  in  New  York  and  with  insolent  contempt 
in  New  Jersey.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  repre- 
sentatives, dissolve  assemblies,  and  tamper  with  elections 
that  the  new  might  be  more  submissive  than  the  old. 
But  the  popular  party  could  not  be  bribed  or  browbeaten. 
In  I  707,  an  address  of  the  New  Jersey  assembly  set  forth 
the  grievances  of  the  people.  Other  colonies  made  similar 
complaint  and,  in  1 708,  Lord  Cornbury  was  removed  from 
office.  He  did  not  go  home  with  the  expected  prompt- 
ness for,  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  governor,  he  was 
arrested  for  debt.     He  remained  in  jail  till,  by  the  death 
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of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Clarendon,  1708 
when  he  was  released  by  the  privilege  of  rank  and  went  1709 
back  to  England  where  he  died  in  1723. 

Lord    Cornbury's    successor,    John,    Lord    Lovelace,   The  Second 
landed  at  New  York  in  December,  1708.      He  had  been   Lovelace 
qualified  for  his  administrative  duties  by  the  discipline  of 
a  cornet  in  the  royal  horse  guards  and 
was    a   remote   relative  of   the    Francis 
Lovelace  who,  in  1668,  succeeded  Rich- 
ard Nicolls  as  colonial  governor  of  New 
York,    Within  five  months  of  his  arrival 
at  New  York,  Lovelace  died.      Richard 

Ingoldesby,    who     had      been      appointed  Autograph  of  Lord  Lovelace 

lieutenant-governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and 
now  became  the  acting  governor,  was  not  just  the  one  to 

bring  about  more  har-   ingoldesby 
monious  relations  be-   "^^^^ 
tween  the  people  and 
the  crown. 

The    long    war    with     Another 

Louis  XIV,  was  going  Attemptto 

DO     Invade 

on  in  Lurope.  As  Canada 
part  of  a  fresh  project 
for  invading  Canada, 
Francis  Nicholson, 
with  fifteen  hundred 
men  from  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  .  and  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler  of  Al- 
bany with  Iroquois 
allies,  marched  as  far 
as  Lake  Champlain. 
The  non-arrival  of  the 

One  of  the  Four  Mohawk  Cni-its  Taken  to  England      British     fleet     that    WaS 

to  carry  a  cooperating  force  from  Massachusetts  up 
the  Saint  Lawrence  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking.  The 
colonial  treasury  was  empty  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  New  York  issued  paper  money.     In  December, 
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I   o   1709,  Schuyler  went  to  England  with  four  Mohawk  chief- 
tains to  play  upon  the  imagination  of  the  queen.     In  Lon- 
don, the  distinguished 
guests    aroused     great 
curiosity  which  Addi- 
son turned  to  literary 
use    in    his    delightful 
way.     The    awakened 
^  interest  helped  to  gain 
V     men  and  ships  for  the 
expedition  that  was  to 
be  crowned  by  the  cap- 
•;aA  ture    of    Port    Royal. 
Before  New  England's 
easy  victory  was  won, 
Ingoldesby  gave    way 
.  to    Governor    Robert 

Signatures  of  the  Four  Mohawk  Chiefs,  appearing     Huntet. 

on  a  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Ini7IO    NcW   York 

city  had  a  population  of  about  six  thousand,  fewer  than 
Boston  or  Philadelphia.  To  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
Huguenots  already  on  Manhattan  had  lately  been  added 
new  elements  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Rhine 
provinces  —  too  much  for  even  the  wonderful  assimi- 
lative power  that  for  two  centuries  has  characterized 
American  communities.  In  the  words  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  "  no  sooner  has  one  set  of  varying  elements 
been  fused  together  than  another  stream  has  been  poured 
into  the  crucible." 


Governor  Hunter,  a 
Scot  by  birth,  a  soldier 
by  training,  and  the 
friend  of  Addison  and 
Swift,  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the 
royal  governors  of  New 

York.        He  soon   found  Autograph  of  Robert  Hunter 

himself  with  little  power  and  no  salary,  compared  himself 
to  Sancho  Panza,  and  wrote:     "Here  is  the  finest  air  to 
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live  upon  in  the  universe;  and  if  our  trees  and  birds  could    i    7    i 
speak,  and  our  assemblymen  be  silent,  the  finest  conversa-    i    7    i 
tion  also."     When  the  council  declared  that  the  assembly, 
like  itself,  existed  only  "by  the  mere  grace  of  the  crown," 
the  lower  house  agreed  that  the  authority  of  the  council 
came  "from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  prince,"  but  claimed 
for  themselves  an  inherent  right  issuing  "not  from  any  inherent 
commission  or  grant  from  the  crown  but  from  the  free  ^'^^"^^ 
choice  and  election  of  the  people  who  ought  not  nor  justly 
can  be  divested  of  their  property  without  their  consent." 

The  New  England  conquest  of  Port  Royal  had  excited  Another 
emulation  and  when,  for  a  fresh  expedition  against  Can- 
ada, the  queen  sent  a  royal 
fleet  under  Admiral  Hov- 
enden  Walker  and  some 
of  Marlborough's  veteran 
regiments  under  "Jack 
Hill"  (a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Mas  ham,  the  queen's 
favorite  ),  New  York  was 
ready  to  cooperate.  She 
furnished  six  hundred  sol- 
diers and  six  hundred  Iro- 
quois allies  to  the  colonial 
contingent  that  mustered 
at  Albanv,  thence  to  march 
on    Montreal.     The  fleet 

sailed    from    Boston    to    the       ..,e //7«<//»r  and  A/<>««<»2*rcIole  the  Line.     Dated  abord      July  30,  I  71 1 

Saint  Lawrence  and  the 
New  York  assembly  ap- 
propriated ten  thousand 
pounds  in  paper  money  for 
the  support  of  her  troops. 
As  will  be  explained  more 
fully  in  a  later  chapter,  the 
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incompetence  of  the  admiral  brought  disaster  upon  the 
fleet  and  the  news  of  its  withdrawal  checked  the  advance 
by  land  at  Lake  Champlain.  The  failure  of  this  attempt 
against  New  France  was  complete  and  humiliating. 
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I    7    I    5        Hunter  had  written  to  the  English  secretary  of  state  to 
I    7   I    9  the  effect  that  the  "  colonies  were  infants  sucking  their 

"  mother's 

breasts "  but 
that  they 
"would  weane 
t  hem  s  e  Ives 
when  they 
come  of  age." 

Autograph  of  Lewis  Morris  \x\     I7IC       he 

appointed  Lewis  Morris,  a  wealthy  man,  to  the  vacant 
chief-justiceship  because  he  would  be  "able  to  live 
without  salary  which  they  [the  assembly]  will  most 
certainly  never  grant  to  any  in  that  station."  In  the 
same  year,   Hunter  found  it  necessary  to  disregard  his 

instructions  and  to  make 
terms  with  the  assembly 
which  had  imitated  closely 
the  tactics  of  the  English 
parliament  in  its  treatment 
of  the  crowned  prince  of 
Orange.  In  1719,  Hunter 
left  the  province  and  Peter 
Schuyler,  the  president  of 
the  council  and  the  most 
prominent  New  Yorker  of 
that  generation,  became  act- 
ing governor. 
Hunter  in  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  I^  New  Jersey,  Hunter 
New  Jersey      Hi^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  had  met  with  the  opposition 

of  the  council.     He  repeat- 

june  23,        ^^^^B^    ^^■^•^<4i^^^^H  ^^^y   prorogued    the    house 
^^^^^B  I^^B   l^^^^l  and     assured     the     lords    of 

trade  that  he  had  done  so 
"  it  being  absolutely  need- 
less to  meet  the  assembly  so 
long  as  the  council  is  so  con- 
stituted." When,  in  1713, 
Peter  Schuyler  Queen  Anne  authorized  the 
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removal  of  Daniel  Coxe,  Peter  Sonmans,  and  two  other    i    7    i    3 
members  of  the  council,  Sonmans  stole  the  public  records    i    7    i    9 
and  carried  them   to   England  and   Coxe  and  his  party 
began    an    agitation 
against  the  governor. 

In    1709,  an  act  had 
been   passed  "fixing  the  \^    1  "  m^  -%   -^ 

sessions  of  assembly  in  '^"^  ^/^^•— ^ 

the     JersieS     at     Burling-  Autograph  of  Daniel  Coxe 

ton;"  the  action  intensified  the  factious  opposition.  Hun- 
ter's New  Jersey  commission  was  renewed  in  1715  and, 
in  the  following  year,  Hunter  reproved  the  representatives  May  19, 
for  "their  wilful  absenting  themselves  from  the  service  of  '^'^ 
their  country"  and  told  them  that  he  had  "judged  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  ....  to  require  you  forthwith  to 
meet  as  a  house  of  representatives,  and  to  take  the  usual 
methods  to  oblige  your  fellow  members  to  pay  their 
attendance."  A  few  days  later,  the  assembly  expelled 
Speaker  Coxe  and  such  others  of  the  absentees  as  their 
sergeant-at-arms  could  not  find.  Coxe  continued  to 
make  trouble,  but  King  George  commended  the  gov- 
ernor and  gave  him  his  support  until,  in  1719,  Hunter 
returned  to  Europe  to  seek  a  restoration  of  his  health. 
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HEN  Andros  was  ejected  from  his  throne  in 
Boston,  the  old  government,  with  Simon  Brad- 
street  at  its  head,  was  restored  to  power.     The 
"resuscitated  assembly"  injected  something  of   the  old 

spirit  of  inde- 
pendence into 
the  stifled  at- 
mosphere, but 
the  Massa- 
chusetts char- 
ter was  gone 
and  the  spirit 
of  dogged  as- 
sertion  had 
largely  given 
way  to  a  pro- 

A  Massachusetts  Bav  Broadside,  dated  Tune  22,   1689  ^      ■'  ,        ', 

ressed    d  e - 
pendence  on  the  royal  will.      In  1692,  Andros  was  made 
governor  of  Virginia.     In  a  recent  chapter,  we  met  Dud- 
ley out  of  jail,  serving  as  chief-justice  ^  .  /?    q^ 
and   one  of  the  king's  councilors  for  ^^  7h.<*Jy^ 

New  York.  Autograph  of  Richard 

Richard    Mather,  the  founder  of  a  '^*'*'" 

dynasty  that  long  dominated  the  Puritan  hierarchy,  had  a 
son  Increase.  In  1664,  Increase  Mather  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  North  church  of  Boston.  He  held  his 
pastorate  until  his  death  —  a  term  of  nearly  sixty  years; 
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for  a  part  of  this  time,  his  son  Cotton  was  his  colleague.    1688 
In   1685,  he  became  president  of  Harvard  college.      In    i    6   9  o 

1688,  Massachusetts  sent  him  to 
England  to  join  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst,  a  member  of  parliament 
and  agent  of  the  colony.  Mather 
and  Ashurst  were  soon  reinforced 
by  Elisha  Cooke  and  Thomas 
Oakes.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
influence  of  the  four  might  secure 
a  restitution  of  the  charter. 

The  Pilgrim  plantation  sent  New 
Ichabod  Wiswall,  the  Duxbury  ^£;f^ 
minister,  to  England,  but  the 
colony  fared  hard  and  her  fate 
was  fashioned  against  her  will. 
The  southern  New  England  col- 
onies   had    saved    their    charters 

Isaac  Addington  i  •    v         L  r       U    ' 

(Long  time  secretary  of  Massachu-     and,    With      them,     SOme      Ot     their 

setts  Bay)  rights  thereunder.     New  Hamp- 

shire, weak  in  her  isolation,  sought  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts  and  was  annexed  in  March,  1690.  Two 
years  later,  this  second  union  was  broken.  New  Hamp- 
shire's provincial  government  being  reestab- 
lished in  form  much  like  that  of  1680. 
Maine  was  also  merged  in  Massachusetts. 
To  punish  the  English  and  to  restore 
French  prestige,  Frontenac  sent  out  from 
Canada  three  expeditions.  First  came 
the  massacre  at  Schenectady,  the  farthest 
outpost  of  the  English  in  New  York. 
A  few  weeks  later,  the  second  blow  was 
struck  at  Salmon  Falls  on  the  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  border.  The  third  fell 
at  Fort  Loyal  where  Portland  is  and,  like 
the    others,    was    followed    by    murder    and 

rapine.      Between    New    England    and    Acadia  

was  a  Hne  of  blood  and  fire.     The  French        0-     /UaJh. 
claimed    that    Acadia's  western    border  was     <-'      ^         ^^C 
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the  Kennebec,  beyond  the  English  fort  of  Pemaquid.- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  claimed  that  Maine 
extended  eastward  to  the  Saint  Croix.  The  picturesque 
figure  of  this  region  in  this  period  was  the  brave  but 
lawless  wood-ranger.  Baron  Saint  Castine,  who,  at  Fort 
Pentagoet,  kept  the  gates  of  Acadia  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  New  England. 

In  Maine,  in  1 651,  was  born  William  Phips,  one  of 
his  mother's  twenty-six  children  of  whom  twenty  were 
his  brothers.  After  serving  as  a  shepherd  and  as  a  ship- 
carpenter,  he  went  to  Boston  where  he  wooed  and  won  a 
widow  and  her  wealth  and  learned  to  read  and  write.  In 
^^  X7>^  •     /^    1687,  he  recovered  a  great 

/y^y^^'^'^'^'^'^'^^y^^^'^j^^^  wealth  of  Spanish  treasure 
•^         y^         from    the    bottom    of  the 
Autograph  of  William  Phips  West     Indian    sea;     his 

share  was  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  In  1688,  he 
returned  to  Boston  as  Sir  William  Phips  and  high 
sheriff  of  New  England.  In  1690,  Governor  Brad- 
street  appointed  him  to  lead  an  expedition  against 
Port  Royal.  The  fort  was  captured,  the  town  was  plun- 
dered, and  the  whole  of  Acadia  was  reduced  to  English 
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rule.      It  is  said  that  the  booty  carried  off  was   sufficient  1690 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  expedition. 

It  was  planned  that  while  the  Winthrop  expedition,  Another 

already  mentioned,  was  advancing  on  Montreal  by  land,  ^"cwi^'Ur 

a  naval   expedition  under  Sir  William   Phips  and   Major  Canada 


Moll's  Map  of  Port  Royal,  1720 

John  Walley  was  to  ascend  the  Saint  Lawrence  and 
take  Quebec.  The  New  England  saints  thought  it 
sin  to  doubt  that  God  would  give  his  chosen  people 
the  victory  over  papists  and  idolaters.  The  colonial 
treasuries  were  empty,  England  was  deaf,  and  money 
had  "to  be  borrowed.  With  twenty-two  hundred  men, 
thirty-two  ships,  and  a  scant  supply  of  ammunition, 
the  bluff  adventurer  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor  on 
the  ninth  of  August,  1690.  The  universal  anxiety  and 
eagerness    for  information    led   to 


the   publication    of  a   little    sheet  ^ 


An 

American 

Newspaper 


The      single       issue       of      this      first  Autograph  of  John  Walley 

American  newspaper  was  dated  September  25,  1690.  The 
proposed  monthly,  four-page  magazine  was  promptly 
suppressed. 

After  a  protracted  voyage,  Phips  beheld  the  warlike    Phips  at 
rock  over  which  the  white   banner,  spangled  with  fleurs-  2"^''^*^ 
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1690  de-lis^  flaunted  defiance  in  the  clear  autumnal  air. 
Concerning  the  details  of  this  attempt  to  take  Quebec, 
little  need  be  said;  the  attack  was  clumsy  and  the  repulse 
decisive.  After  a  singularly  innocent  cannonade,  the  fleet 
was  withdrawn   considerably    the    worse   for  wear.      For 


Order  of  the  Council,  appointing  Phips  as  General  of  the  Canada  (Quebec)  Expedition 

several  months,  ships  were  straggling   back   to   Boston, 
some  never  getting  there  at  all.     This  colonial  bravado 
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Lahoiitan's  Map  of  Quebec,   1703 

cost  Massachusetts  fifty  thousand  pounds  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  the  printing-press 
was  called  upon  to  aid  the  tax-gatherer  in  his  work.  In 
1 69 1,  Phips  went  to  England  to  seek  help  for  a  fresh 
attempt  to  conquer  Canada. 
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In  England,  Increase  Mather  skilfully  trimmed  sail  on  i  6  9  o 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  He  soon  saw  that  i  6  9  i 
the  new  king  would  not  sacrifice  his  prerogative  and  that  th 
there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  the 
vacated  charter.  Either  because  it  was  the  best  thing 
attainable  or  because  he  hoped  that  under  a  new  deal  he 
would  be  better  able  to  direct  affairs  at  home,  Mather 

coX  Vouid  tTof  mimiDiBsmmm 

nothing  but  the  old.  (^^C^^f  )  ^(f 

Oakes  was  in  sympathy     THt^InicnteiBLlof T^e/^e-jK-^o' 

with     Cooke     but     finally        SKiik ng-j- one  from  tKeMalTacKofet.;^ 

CoLny  to  iKe^Ib/IeiTo r  ffiall  L  e-ni  value->2>o 
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The  Colony 
Becomes  the 
Province 


joined  Mather  and 
Ashurst  in  a  petition  for 
a  new  charter. 

A  new  charter  was 
issued,  dated  on  the  sev- 
enth of  October,  1691. 
In  the  language  of  this 
document,  it  was  the 
royal  order  "that  the 
territories  and  colonies 
commonly  called  or 
known  by  the  names  of 
the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  and  colony  of 
New  Plymouth,  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine,  the  territory  called  Acadia  or  Nova 
Scotia,  and  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  said 
territories  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  said  province  of 
Maine,  be  erected  .  .  .  into  one  real  province  by 
the  name  of  our  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England."  Thus  was  Plymouth  swallowed  up  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Thus  did  the  "colony"  become 
"our  province."  Thus  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
province  pushed  to  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

While   Mather  was  bringing  this  about,  Phips  arrived   Governor 
in    London.      Mather  had  been  given  the  spoils  of  pat-   ^^'^^ 
ronage  and  probably  made  sure  that  his  old  parishioner 


Massachusetts  Indented  Bill  of  Twenty 
Shillings,  1690 
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would  be  subservient  to  his  will.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  Sir  William  became  Governor  Phips;  William 
Stoughton,  "a  rich  and  atrabilarious  bachelor,"  was 
named  as  deputy-governor.  The  appointment  of  the  new 
governor  became  known  at  Boston  in  January,  1692, 
and  Phips  and  Mather  arrived  in  the  following  May. 

The  council  consisted  of  twenty-eight  assistants  — 
every  one  of  them  a  friend  of  the  conservative  church 
party.  The  general  court  was  to  consist  of  the  governor, 
the  council,  and  the  deputies,  the  latter  to  be  elected  "  by 
the  major  part  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants." 
Church  membership  ceased  to  be  required  of  electors  and 
liberty  of  conscience  was  "allowed  in  the  worship  of  God 
to  all  Christians  (except  Papists)."  The  direct  temporal 
power  of  the  Puritan  theocracy  had  passed  away;  the 
"emancipation  of  Massachusetts"  had  come. 

Phips  began  his  rule  with  a  personal  popularity  that 
was   greatly   to    his   advantage,   but   when   he  called  the 

attention  of  the  general  court 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  king 
that  the  governor's  salary  be 
fixed  by  law,  Elisha  Cooke 
proposed  the  familiar  plan  of 
an  annual  grant  which  might 
be  made  more  or  less  as  the 
people  wished  to  coax  or  force, 
to  reward  or.punish  a  governor 
in  whose  selection  they  had  no 
voice.  Cooke's  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature. 
Although  the  people  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  new  charter 
in  a  rather  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  they  held  the  purse  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
power  that  it  conferred. 


^'^//^yi^M- 


Witches 


in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  authoritatively  pro- 
claimed   that   as   God   has   his   human   servants,  so   the 
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devil  has  his.      He  can  appear  to  men  and  women  under   1692 
what    form   he  pleases,  can  deceive  them,  seduce  them, 
enter  into  compact  with  them,  make  them  his  allies  for 
the  ruin  of  mankind.     These  human  allies  of  Satan,  thus 
postulated  into  existence,  are  they  whom  modern  history 
knows  as  witches.     Then  came  a  rapidly  growing  litera- 
ture with  the  Bible  as  its  corner-stone.     The  story  of 
Christ's  temptation  in  the  wilderness  was  made  to  set  a  • 
divine   seal  upon    the  most    startling    theories,  and   the 
terrible  verdict  of  the   Mosaic  code,  "Thou    shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  fast- 
falling  frenzy.      In  Christian  Europe,  witches  were  soon  An  European 
burned  by  thousands ;  it  is  not  certain  that  all  paganism    ^^^^^^ 
together  was  ever  guilty  of  so  many  human  sacrifices  in 
the  same  length  of  time. 

In  England  under  Cromwell  and  the  Long  Parliament    common 
there  were  three  thousand  legal  executions  and  witches    belief  in 

-  ^ .  ^Vitcncrart 

were  burned  in  Scotland  as  late  as  1722.  The  astrono- 
mer Kepler,  the  philosopher  Bacon,  Richard  Baxter 
whose  "Saints'  Rest"  has  soothed  so  many  souls,  and 
even  Martin  Luther  were  of  this  way  of  thinking.  The 
writings  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  show  the  univer- 
sality of  English  belief  in  witches.  It  was  no  new  thing 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  attribute  certain  mysterious 
phenomena  to  demoniac  agency;  the  common  notion  that 
witchcraft  was  a  peculiar  New  England  institution  has  no 
foundation  in  fact. 

The  seeds  of  superstition,  thus  imported  from  the  The  Tragedy 
Old  World,  found  a  congenial  soil  in  the  New.  Vivify-  ^^^ms 
ing  puritanism  made  Puritans  the  special  objects  of 
demoniac  wrath.  Between  1648  and  1655,  there  were 
in  Massachusetts  half  a  dozen  executions  for  witchcraft 
and,  in  1692,  a  few  girls  at  Salem  began  to  practise 
certain  mystifying  acts  that  attracted  parental  attention. 
When  fervent  prayers  did  not  avail,  the  consulting  clergy 
agreed  that  the  "afflicted  children"  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Devil.  Under  importunity,  the  girls  gave 
the  names  of  the  tormenting  witches,  and  warrants 
were    issued  for    Sarah    Good,  Sarah  Osborne,  and    an  February  29 
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1692  Indian  woman,  Tituba.  Then  the  mischief  ceased  and 
the  misery  began. 

The  Court  Under  the  influence  of  the  Mathers,  Governor  Phips 

instituted  a  special  court  presided  over  by  William  Stough- 
ton.  The  defendants  were  unlovely  and  unloved  —  safe 
targets  for  the  shafts  of  the  frenzied  populace.  The 
complainants  were   men   of  influence   and  some   of  the 

The  Accused  ministcts  fanned  the  flame  to  fury.  For  instance,  when 
Rebecca  Nurse,  an  exemplary  matron  of  threescore  years 
and  ten,  was  brought  to  trial  as  a  witch,  thirty-nine  per- 
sons of  high  respectability  testified  to  her  blameless  life. 
In  spite  of  the  prevailing  excitement,  the  verdict  was  "not 
guilty."  This  did  not  please  the  clamorous  mob  any  more 
than  did  the  judgment  of  Pilate.  Trampling  reason 
under  foot  in  their  fury,  the  people  so  intimidated  judges 
and  jurors  that  the  verdict  was  withdrawn  and  Rebecca 
Nurse  was  condemned  to  die.  Not  content  with  this,  the 
Salem  minister  excommunicated  her  and  thus  sealed  her 
eternal  doom. 

The  Storm  Of  those  who  confessed,  not  one  was  hung;   of  those 

who  would  not  confess,  every  one  was  hung.  With  multi- 
plied accusations,  confessions  increased;  from  these  con- 
fessions came  more  accusations.  Taking  the  record  as  it 
stands,  the  frivolity  of  the  accepted  proof  awakens  pity 
and  indignation.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  belief 
that  the  promise,  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  had  a  special 
application  to  witches  as  well  as  to  salvation.  In  that  one 
year,  death  came  to  two  in  prison,  nineteen  were  hanged, 
and  Giles  Cory  was  pressed  to  death.  The  bodies  were 
denied  Christian  burial  and  huddled  into  holes  among  the 
rocks  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  "Gallows  Hill." 

The  Calm  In  October,  Mrs.  Hale,  the  wife  of  the  Beverly  min- 

ister,   was    accused.     She    was    a    woman    of    such    dis- 
tinguished vir-^^^^^.^  Q.  (7       j9 

yco^rt^  Vrn&a^  ^"^^^    that    xh^yficTTt^    jB.^iux.'p^^ 

community  was  0 

Autograph  of  Samuel  Willard       COnvinCCd    that  Autograph  of  Thomas  Danforth 

her  accusers  had  perjured  themselves.  Several  persons 
of  especial  prominence  were  suspected  and  it  is  said  that 
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even  Lady  Phips  trembled  under  the  dreaded  accu-  1692 
sation.  Samuel  Willard,  Thomas  Danforth,  Richard  1695 
Calef,  and  other  heroes  resisted  the  frenzy,  a  reaction  was 
begun,  the  delusion  was  dispelled,  the  wild  storm  became 
a  calm.  Governor  Phips  ordered  that  the  special  court 
should  try  no  more  witchcraft  cases,  the  king  annulled  the 
witchcraft  act,  the  condemned  were  pardoned,  the  impris- 
oned were  set  free. 

The  events  of  the  war  with  the  French  and  their  Indian   The  Border 
allies  also  tended  to  divert  attention  from  political  affairs.   ^" 
On  one  day,   Boston  heard  of  Frontenac's   invasion  of 
New  York  and,  on  another,  of  Castine's  capture  of  the 
fort  at  Pemaquid.     In  March,  1697,  the  Indians  made  an 
attack  on  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire.     With  other  cap- 
tives, Hannah  Dustin  was  hurried  to  an  Indian  camp  on  Hannah 
an  island  in  the   Merrimac,  near  Concord.      Her  home  ^"^"" 
had  been  burned ;  her  new-born  babe  had  been  dashed  to 
death    against   a    tree.     Well    schooled    for 
bloody   work,    she    planned    escape.     At 
night   there  were   twelve   sleeping    Indi- 
ans   and    three    sleepless  captives.     Of 
the    twelve,  ten   were    quickly    killed 
and  another  wounded.      A    few  mo- 
ments later  a  bark  canoe  was  bearing 
three  fugitives  and  ten  bloody  scalps 
down  the  river.   The  escape  was  made 
good,  the  land  was  filled  with  wonder 
at  woman's  work,  and  "good  people 
rejoiced  and  shivered." 

Phips  was  popular  in  the  country 
where  he  was  not  known  and  unpopu- 
lar in  Boston  where  he  was  known.    It  was 
a  common  and  economical  practice  for  the 
Massachusetts  towns  to  choose  their  deputies 
from  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis.        /^  /     •^ 

When  Phips's  friends  tried  to  force      i  ^jYlUU  <U(KA)m.  . 
through  the  assembly  an  address  m^'-^ 

his  behalf,  the  united  action  of  the  deputies  who  lived  Phips's  Death 
in    Boston     resulted    in    the    defeat    of    the    petition. 


2  88       Massachusetts  Under  Bradstreet  and  Phips 

1694  Through    the    influence    of  the     Mathers    and    Phips's 

1695  other  friends,  and  appeals  to  the  local  pride  of  the 
country,  a  bill  requiring  deputies  to  be  residents  of  the 
towns  for  which  they  sat  became  a  law.  In  an  assembly 
thus  constituted,  the  address  secured  a  bare  majority. 
When,  in  1694,  the  governor  was  called  to  England  to 
answer  in  his  own  behalf,  he  took  the  address  with  him. 

Februan-  18,    Pending  the  investigation,  Phips  died  of  malignant  fever, 
'694-5  (he  QY\d  of  a  picturesque  career. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

UNDER 

STOUGHTON, 

BELLOMONT, 

AND 

DUDLEY 

ALTHOUGH  Dudley  intrigued  for  the  governor- 
ship, Lieutenant-governor  Stoughton  remained  at 
L  the  head  of  the  province  until  1699.  Restrictions 
upon  colonial  trade  were  made  more  efficient.  The 
witchcraft  trials  and  a  pamphlet  war  had  added  worm- 
wood to  the  gall  of  party  strife.  French  bees  were  buzz- 
ing off  the  coast  and  Frontenac  pushed  the  Indians  upon 
the  frontier  towns.  Powder  was  so  scarce  that,  when  the 
aged  Bradstreet  died,  the  honor  of  mourning  guns  could 
not  be  paid.  Although  the  period  was  one  of  Indian 
war  and  general  gloom  it  was  one  of  domestic  quiet. 
Stoughton  was  not  popular  but  he  was  doing  very  well. 

In  December,  1697,  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  pro- 
claimed at  Boston.  In  April,  1698,  the  earl  of  Bello- 
mont,  the  new  royal  governor  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  arrived  at  New 
York  and  communicated  with  the  Massachusetts  council. 
In  the  following  year,  he  appeared  at  Boston,  "the  first 
live  lord  who  had  ever  governed  the  independent  little 
province  —  and  the  last." 

The  new  charter  had  swept  away  the  temporal  power 
of  the  clergy  who  were  next  challenged  by  the  entrance 
of  religious  toleration  into  their  established  church.  An 
open  defection  gave  birth  to  a  liberal  Congregational 
organization  known  as  the  Brattle  or  the  Manifesto 
church  —  the  second  step  in  the  overthrow  of  the  theoc- 
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700  racy.      Flags  were  floated  from  the  castle  on  the  Lord's 
7  o    I    Day.     When  mourning  guns  were  fired  for  the  death  of 

Governor  Bellomont,  Colonel 
Townshend  wore  a  wig  and,  when 
Queen  Anne  was  proclaimed  in 
1702,  the  deputies  marched  before 
the  ministers  in  the  procession! 

In  1685,  the  members  of  the 
old  theocratic  school  had  set  their 
ablest  man  on  guard  as  president 
of  Harvard.  For  several  years, 
the  general  court  tried  to  get 
Mather  to  live  at  Cambridge.  By 
itself,  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
was  a  place  of  high  honor,  poverty, 
Coat  of  Arms  of  John  Leverett  and   sclf-dcnial ;    Incrcase    Mather 

Harvard         was  not  incHncd  to  give  up  his  congregation.      In  1701, 

the  general  court  made  Samuel  Willard  vice-president  of 

Harvard    and    gave    him    "oversight    of    the    college." 

When,  in  1708,  John  Leverett,  grandson  of  the  colonial 

governor  of  the  same  name,  became  president,  Harvard 

was  held  to  have  fallen 

away    from     orthodoxy 

and  the  old  school  ral- 
lied about  Yale  as  their 

chosen  standard. 

Bellomont     returned 

to  New  York  in  1 700, 

leaving    Stoughton   in 

charge  at  Boston.      He 

died    in    March,    1701, 

and    Stoughton    in    the 

following    July.      The 

executive     power    of 

Massachusetts  was    thus  S"'  °f  Harvard  College 

left  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  council.     The  death 

of  Bellomont  revived  old  hope  and  inspired  fresh  activity 

Governor        in  Joscph  Dudlcy  who  secured  the  appointment  as  gov- 

^"*""  ernor    of   Massachusetts    and    New    Hampshire.      King 
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William  soon  died  but  Queen  Anne  promptly  confirmed  1702 
the  appointment.  The  news  of  the  king's  death  arrived  1704 
in  Boston  at  the  end  ci     (*^  y       *-f  /  lJ> 

of  May  and,  a  fort-  ^^  ^^^^  •  "^ThcpU  K^^^JrU  J^-^^r*'^ 
night  later,  Governor  f) 

Dudley    was    wel-  (J/cJaa^-cA, cttl^ 

corned     with     artillery  Autograph  of  John  Leverett 

and  escorted  ceremoniously  by  the  men  who  had  impris-  junen, 
oned  him  in  1689.  ^702 

Dudley   demanded   a   stated   salary   and   the   deputies   Dudley  and 
gave  him  instead  a  present  of  five  hundred  pounds,  just  ''^^  Deputies 
half  as  much  as  they  had  given  Bellomont.      He  urged 
the   rebuilding   of  the   fort  at   Pemaquid;    the   deputies 
were  willing  that  Maine  should  be  secured  for  the  crown 

at  the  crown's  expense  and 
beyond  this  Dudley  could  not 
push  them. 

In     June,     1703,     Governor    a  Progressive 

Dudley  met  the  chiefs  of  the 
eastern  bands  in  council  at 
Casco  and  received  their  assur- 
ance that  they  were  "firm  as 
mountains."  In  August,  these 
allies  made  a  combined  attack 
on  the  English  settlements 
from  Casco  to  Wells.  In  early 
1704,  each  succeeding  month 
showed  the  southward  prog- 
ress of  fire,  blood,  and  terror. 
The  January  story  was  from 
Berwick,  Maine;  February 
brought  sad  news  from  Hav- 
joseph  Dudley  erhill,    New    Hampshire;    in 

March,  Hertel  de  Rouville,  with  three  hundred  French 
and  Indians  who  had  come  from  Canada  by  the  Connec- 
ticut valley,  surprised  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  killed 
fifty  and  carried  off  to  Canada  a  hundred  more.  A  like 
fate  awaited  Lancaster. 

In    reprisal    for    the    attack    on    Deerfield,    Governor 
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Dudley  sent  Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  with  five  or  six 
hundred  men,  to  the  eastern  frontier.  With  a  part  of  his 
force,  Church  sailed  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  ravaged  the 
villae;e  of  Grand  Pre,  and  sailed  back  to  Boston.  Church's 
exploits  in  the  King  Philip  war  had  not  been  forgotten,  but 

this  costly  expedition  fell 
below  piublic  expectation 
and  the  commander  was  ac- 
cused of  barbarous  cruelty. 
The  exasperated  heathen  so 
well  knew  when  to  strike 
and  how  to  run,  that  it  was 
computed  that  each  Indian 
slain  cost  a  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  public  thrift 
to  buy  the  scalp  of  an  I  ndian 
adult  or  that  of  an  Indian 
child  over  ten  years  of  age — 
the  price  that  Massachusetts 
bid  varied  from  year  to  year. 
In  this  year,  the  first  regular 
newspaper  in  America  be- 
gan its  career  and  Timothy  Green  printed  an  abstract  of 
the  provincial  laws  under  the  title  of  yf  Faithful  Monitor. 
To  Boston's  three  Congregational  churches,  a  Baptist 
church  had  been  added  in  1665.  The  only  English 
"Church"  in  the  province  had  to  contend  against  great 
obstacles  and,  at  the  coming  of  Lord  Bellomont,  was 
slowly  recovering  from  the  disrepute  caused  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  Andros  usurpation.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  formed 
in  England  in  the  days  of  the  commonwealth,  had  fed 
the  Congregational  churches  in  the  colony  where,  for  a 
long  time,  there  were  no  others.  In  1701,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was 
formed  in  England  under  Episcopal  control  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  church  of  England  in  America.  To  most 
of  the  New  England  clergy  religion  continued  to  mean 
the  Puritan  church  but,  about  1722,  Timothy  Cutler,  the 
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official  head  of  Yale  college,  and  six  other  Congregational    1707 
ministers  renounced   nonconformity  and  adhered  to  the    1709 
Episcopal    church  —  the   theme   of  many   sermons,  con- 
ferences, and  prayers. 

In   1707,  Dudley  sent  a  thousand  militiamen,  several   The 
hundred    sailors,   and   a   formidable    fleet    to   take    Port   ^°°'J^" 

Sword 
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Royal.  The  expedi- 
tion was  a  disastrous 
failure.  Colonel  John 
March,  the  inefficient 
commander  of  the 
undisciplined  troops, 
was  hooted  in  Boston 
streets  and  children 
ran  after  him  crying, 
"Wooden  Sword!" 

In  1709,  Colonel 
Samuel  Vetch  brought 
from  England  orders 
for  an  advance  on 
Montreal  by  way  of 
Lake  Champlain  and 
for  another  on  Quebec 
by  sea  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence.  As  recorded 
in  an  earlier  chapter, 
Francis  Nicholson  led 
the  land  forces  from 
Albany     to    Wood 

Creek       near      Lake  Proclamation  by  Joseph  Dudley 

Champlain ;  Vetch  hurried  to  Boston  to  meet  the  prom-  stiii  Seeking 
ised  English  fleet.  In  Massachusetts,  there  was  a  general  ^JcanaT"^ 
impress  for  soldiers ;  some  say  every  tenth  man  was  taken ; 
but  the  promised  English  fleet  did  not  come  and  the  expe- 
dition was  given  up.  After  lying  for  several  sultry  months 
at  Wood  Creek,  infested  with  pestiferous  swarms  of  flies 
and  mosquitos  and  scourged  by  malignant  dysentery,  the 
remnant  of  Nicholson's  little  army  fell  back  cursing  Vetch 
and  wishing  him  hanged. 
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I    7    I    o        In    December,     Nicholson    went    to     England    with 
I    7    I    I    Schuyler  and  the  Mohawk  chiefs  already  mentioned.      In 
Three  Times    July,  1 7 1 o,  he  arrived  at   Boston  with  a  small  fleet;  in 
and  Out         September,  the  fleet  sailed  for  Port  Royal  with  hospital 
and    store    ships    and    twenty-four    transports.      Of   the 
latter,  fourteen  carried  Massachusetts  troops;  two,  troops 
from     New     Hampshire;    three,     troops    from     Rhode 
Island;    and    the  other  five,  troops   from    Connecticut. 
October  2,      The  fort  at  Port  Royal  was  feebly  garrisoned  and  sur- 
'7'°  rendered  on   demand;  Nova  Scotia  passed  into  the  keep- 

ing of  the  English  and  Vetch  became  governor  of  the 
country.      Port   Royal   had   been   three   times   taken   by 
New   England  men  and  twice  it  had  been   restored    to 
France  by  treaty.      This  time,  it  was  kept. 
To  Take  Nicholson  had  stirred  up  the  ministry  in  England  to 

^^''^  a  more  determined  effbrt  for  the  capture  of  Canada  and, 

in  June,  171 1,  he  called  the  New  England  governors  to 
meet  at  New  London  to  arrange  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign. The  royal  ships  came  straggling  into  Boston 
harbor  and,  before  the  end  of  the  month.  General  "Jack 
Hill"  was  there  with  seven  of  Marlborough's  veteran 
regiments  and  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  as  admiral  of  the 
July  30,  fleet.  After  several  busy  weeks,  the  fleet  sailed  for  the 
'^"  Saint    Lawrence,  about  a   dozen    men-of-war  and   sixty 

transports  bearing  English  veterans  and  Massachusetts 
reinforcements,  about  twelve  thousand  men  in  all.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  that  Nicholson  was  to  lead  four 
thousand  men  by  way  of  Albany  against  Montreal. 
Governor  Saltonstall  led  the  Connecticut  contingent  as 
far  as  Albany  and  thither  Nicholson  repaired  to  lead  his 
army  northward. 
Quebec  Incompctcnce    in    the   admiral   and   ignorance   in   the 

not  Taken  piJots  brought  disaster  upon  the  fleet.  Ten  or  more  of 
the  ships  drifted  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
and  went  to  pieces;  a  thousand  brave  men  perished. 
The  fleet  withdrew;  some  of  the  fragments  straggled 
back  to  Boston  while  Admiral  Walker  and  General  Hill 
sailed  direct  for  England  to  try  to  throw  the  blame  for 
their  lack  of  laurel  upon  the  New  Englanders.     At  Lake 
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Champlain,   Nicholson  received   the  news  of  the  fleet's    i    7    i    i 
disaster  and  fell   back  to  Albany,     Thus  this  most  for-   i    7    i    2 
midable  expedition  against  Canada  yet  undertaken  proved 
an  utter  failure,  but  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  not  long  March  31, 
delayed  and,  by  its  terms,  Acadia  became  English  terri-   '^'^ 
tory;  it  never  again  passed  under  French  control. 

In    1690,  after  Phips's  attack  on   Quebec,  Massachu-   Paper  Money 
setts   authorized  the  issue   of  bills   of  credit,   known   as 
"colony  bills"  or  "old  charter  bills,"  to  the  extent  of 
seven  thousand  pounds.      For  this,   the    Massachusetts 
authorities    have   been  ">®o'vv^ 
called  "the  pioneers  in    ^^^ 
a  great  economic  experi-    ^"^"q/oo   -   -  -    ,    ^  o  ^ 
ment"  — theuse  of  pa-     ^'^U     "-   ''^^U'    /cr-^ 
per    money.      Other     ^lisJnjCUniid^iti^S^ 
issues  followed  with  an     2^u£jornJ0^J^^m^f£^o^^'-^^ 
ease    and    regularity   to     •  oOoy  pto;l^<{^>^K/}^^ 

be    acquired    only    by      £4-^ J  >ftaa^^ 

.•  T  .u  r-M/th'iifpU  m  l^\\V'-,-Ji'^,P 

practice.      In  171 2,  the      <^^viJii^i£ ^coti^^mK^ 
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Massachusetts  province 
bills  were  made  legal 
tender,  but  public  confi- 
dence in  their  worth 
had  been  shaken  and 
they  rapidly  declined  in 
value.  Party  lines  were 
sharply  drawn  on  finan- 
cial issues.  There  was 
a  project  for  a  Boston 

bank   of   credit    founded       Massachusetts  indented  Bin  of  Twenty  shillings 

on  land  security  and  "the  land-bank  war"  was  begun 
Governor  Dudley  opposed  the  scheme  and  the  few  hard- 
money  men  took  up  the  public-bank  project  as  the  less 
evil  of  the  two. 

The  Massachusetts  charter  of  1691    did  not   include  New 
New   Hampshire.     The    old    Mason    claim     had    been   "^""P''''^*^ 
bought  by  a   London  merchant,  Samuel  Allen,  who,  in 
1692,  was  commissioned  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 
His  son-in-law,  John  Usher,   was  acting  or  lieutenant- 
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governor.  Usher  began  his  turbulent  administration 
with  an  attempt  "to  become  the  director  and  manager  of 
the  legislature."  Allen  soon  appeared  and,  in  January, 
1699,  dissolved  the  legislature.  Bellomont  and  Dudley 
were  commissioned  as  governors  of  New  Hampshire 
and,  in  171  5,  the  heirs  of  the  pretended  proprietor  gave 
up  in  despair. 

In  1707,  there  was  a  determined  attempt  to  secure  the 
governor's  removal,  pamphlets  were  printed  in  London, 
and  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  queen.  With  his  usual 
address,  Dudley  weathered  the  storm,  intriguing  mean- 
while with  Cornbury  at  New  York  to  secure  the  cancel- 
ing of  the  New  England  charters.  The  death  of  the 
queen  would  end  the  governor's  commission  six  months 
thereafter  but  Dudley  received  an  order  for  his  continu- 
ance in  office.  Clat- 
tering over  Boston 
Neck  with  an  escort 
of  four  troops  of 
horse,  he  hurried  to 
the  t  own -house 
where  he  proclaimed 
his  new  commission. 
Then  he  seems  to 
have  prepared  him- 
self with  composure 
for  removal. 

George  I.  had 
arrived  at  the  Eng- 
lish court  with  "his 
ugly  Killmansegge 
and  Schulenburg" 
with  their  loose 
morals  and  their  un- 
^  JJ^         TD     /I  f      t      couth  English.   This 

CoLwnJlLaAfwt.  I'-'^z  ^T'\ 

V —  *^ '         knew  little  and  cared 

less  about  affairs  in  far-off  Massachusetts,  with  her  oppos- 
ing public-bank  and  land-bank  factions.     Cotton  Mather 
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was  well  pleased  when  Dudley  was  removed  from  office ;  i  7  i  5 
the  land-bank  faction  was  well  pleased  when  Elisha  March  17 
Burgess  was  appointed  governor;  and  the  public-bank 
faction,  in  its  turn,  was  well  pleased  when  Burgess  took 
the  thousand  pounds  that  they  were  glad  to  pay  and  left 
an  open  door  for  the  passage  of  one  of  their  number, 
Colonel  Samuel  Shute,  to  the  governor's  chair.  At  the 
same  time,  Lieutenant-governor  Tailer  was  displaced  by 
William  Dummer,  the  son-in-law  of  Dudley.  Governor 
Shute  arrived  on  the  third  of  October,  1716,  and  was 
received  with  a  demonstrative  parade;  two  days  later,  he 
kissed  the  Bible  "very  industriously"  as  he  took  the  oath 
of  office. 
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DURING  the  quarter-century  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  British  government  unceasingly 
attempted  to  force  its  policy  upon  colonial 
America  with  little  regard  for  inherited  or  chartered 
rights.  Nowhere  does  this  persistence  and  the  conse- 
quent resistance  find  a  better  illustration  than  in  the 
history  of  Rhode  Island  —  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  more 
minute  study  of  the  affairs  of  that  somewhat  turbulent 
and  closely  circumscribed  community  than  would  other- 
wise be  called  for. 

When  the  overthrow  of  Andros  became  known  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  freemen  assembled  at  Newport  and 
adopted  an  address  "to  the  present  supreme  power  of 
England"  and  asked  that  their  old  form  of  government 
might  be  confirmed  to  them.  The  charter  that  could 
not  be  found  when  Andros  demanded  it  was  returned  to 
the  custody  of  Governor  Clarke.  Before  the  end  of 
the  month,  news  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
arrived  and  the  new  monarchs  were  proclaimed  in  every 
town  of  the  colony. 

In  February,  1690,  the  assembly  met  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  four  years;  Henry  Bull  was  chosen  governor 
and  a  new  seal  was  procured  in  the  place  of  the  one  that 
Andros  had  destroyed.  At  the  annual  election  in  May, 
Governor  Bull  declined  further  service  and  John  Easton, 
the  son  of  a  former  governor,  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
The    king    recognized    the    reestablished    government; 
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the  bold  attitude  of  the  republican  faction  had  saved  the    1690 
charter.      When   Governor  Phips   of   Massachusetts,  as   i    6   9   6 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
New    England,    sent  ^  "  ^ 
commissions  for  new 
militia    officers     in 

Rhode     Island,    the  ^ 

assembly    ordered   the    previously     ^^^^flSS^Iifefefc^     August  2, 
commissioned   officers   to    retain     .^H^HMSSSSB!^^  '^^"^ 
their  positions  and  to  hold  their 
companies  ready  for  defense.   In 
the  following  winter,  Phips  vis- 
ited Rhode  Island, read  his  com- 
mission to  Governor  Easton  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  and 
was   told   that,   if  the   assembly 
had  anything  to  say,  he  (Easton) 
would  write. 

In  1659,  Humphrey  Atherton 
and  others,  not  citizens  of  Rhode  Seai  of  Rhode  island,  1672 
Island,  had  bought  large  tracts  of  land  on  Narragansett 
Bay.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  region  was  in  dispute  and 
the  validity  of  the  purchase  hung  upon  the  decision  of 
that  question.  In  October,  1687,  Governor  Andros,  as 
referee,  reported  against  the  claim  of  Connecticut  as  to 
jurisdiction  and  against  the  claim  of  the  Atherton  com- 
pany as  to  ownership.  In  1694,  the  board  of  trade  in 
England  received  a  Massachusetts  petition  concerning 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Rhode  Island  and,  in  1695,  ^^ 
"Narragansett  proprietors,"  as  the  Atherton  claimants  a  Hedge 
styled  themselves,  asked  for  a  further  consideration  of  °^  trouble 
their  claim.  The  attorney-general  reported  that  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  Narragansett  lands  belonged  to  Con- 
necticut and,  in  November,  1696,  Massachusetts  officers 
who  were  trying  to  force  the  collection  of  taxes  on  the 
eastern  shore  were  seized  and  placed  under  bonds  at 
Newport.  With  attempted  robbery  on  both  sides,  the 
little  colony  had  to  struggle  for  existence;  the  island  in 
Narragansett  Bay  was  her  only  undisputed  possession. 
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At  the  general  election  in  May,  1695,  Caleb  Carr  was 
chosen  governor.  Carr  died  in  December  and  Walter 
Clarke  was  again  elected.  About  this  time,  the  legislature 
was  divided,  one  house  consisting  of  the  governor  and 
his  council,  the  other  of  the  deputies.  Each  house  had 
a  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  other  and  the  governor 
had  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  Clarke  resigned  in 
1698  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Cranston  who  was 
chosen  thirty  times  successively  and  held  the  office  until 
his  death  in  1727. 

In  September,  1699,  Bellomont  visited  Rhode  Island, 
met  Governor  Winthrop  and  commissioners  from  Con- 
necticut, instructed  both  colonies  to  lay  their  dispute 
before  the  king,  and  returned  to  Boston  whence  he  wrote 
home  that  the  Rhode  Island  authorities  were  "the  most 
irregular  and  illegal  .  .  .  that  ever  any  English  gov- 
ernment was."  Soon  thereafter,  he  denounced  Governor 
Cranston  for  "conniving  at  pirates  and  making  Rhode 
Island  their  sanctuary."  His  report  to  the  privy  council 
presented  an  array  of  testimony  against  the  colony  so 
formidable  that  his  failure  to  crush  the  plucky  little 
commonwealth  has  been  called  the  greatest  marvel  in 
the  history  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Soon  after  Joseph  Dudley  became  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  and  vice-admiral  of  Rhode 
Island,  he  went  to  Newport.  To  his  demand  that  the 
troops  of  the  colony  be  put  under  his  orders,  Cranston 
and  the  council  opposed  the  militia  clause  of  the  Rhode 
Island  charter.  Dudley  ordered  out  the  troops  but  there 
was  no  parade.  Dudley  denounced  the  government  to 
the  board  of  trade  and  the  assembly  approved  the  stand 
taken  by  the  governor.  At  this  critical  moment,  the 
interests  of  Rhode  Island  were  put  into  the  keeping  of 
William  Penn  who  was  in  high  favor  at  the  court  of 
Queen  Anne. 

A  claim,  known  as  the  Hamilton  claim,  that  had 
annoyed  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years,  was  given  its  quietus  in  1697.  In 
1703,  the  commissioners  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
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cut  met  at  Stonington  and  agreed  upon  what  is  prac-  1695 
tically  the  present  boundary  line  between  the  two  states  1703 
—  the  end  of  more  than  forty  years  of  strife.     Although 


Map  of  Territory  in  Dispute  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 

the  eastern  boundary  dispute  still  continued,  the  agree- 
ment that  Rhode  Island  should  extend  to  the  Pawcatuck 
removed  the  most  serious  source  of  domestic  difficulty. 

A  prize   taken    from    the    French    and    brought    into  a  Colonial 
Rhode  Island  waters  led  to  the  Rhode  Island  admiralty  AdmiraityAct 
act  in  which  is  the  explanation  that  the   Rhode  Island  January  7, 
authorities  "doe  judge  although  in  express  words  in  our  '^94-95 
Charter  we  are  not  called  or  mentioned  an  Admiralty, 
the  General  Council  of  this  Colony  to  have  the 
power  of  Admiralty  of  this  Colony     .      .      .     until   his 
Majesty's  pleasure  be  further  known." 

In  December,   1703,  the  attorney-general  of  England 
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1703  held  that  Rhode  Island's  assumption  of  admiralty  juris- 
I  7  I  5  diction  certainly  was  a  stretch  of  authority  but  that,  as  by 
Colonial  its  ovvn  terms  it  was  limited  "until  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
be  further  known,"  it  did  not  warrant  a  forfeiture  of  the 
charter.  In  the  following  month,  the  privy  council  an- 
nulled the  admiralty  act  and  placed  all  admiralty  matters 

in  the  hands  of  Dudley 
as  vice-admiral  of  New 
England.  In  the  face 
of  this  decree,  the  Rhode 
Island  assembly  declared 
that  the  governors  of  the 
colony  "have  had  and 
still  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  grant  com- 
missions to  private  men- 
of-war  against  her  maj- 
esty's public  enemies." 

In  1 706,  extraordinary 
preparations  were  made 
^^  to  resist  an  expected  in- 
vasion.     In  1709,  prep- 
arations  were   made   for 
the  expedition  that  Nicholson  was  to  lead  against  Can- 
ada.     In    1 710,  Rhode    Island   sent   ships  and  men  to 
Boston  for  the  second  attempt  against  Port  Royal.     To 
meet  the  extraordinary  expenses   thus  incurred,   Rhode 
Island,  for  the  first  time,  authorized  an  issue  of  paper 
money. 

The  great  event  of  171 1  was  the  ill-starred  expedition 
against  Canada  for  which  Rhode  Island  furnished  stores, 
vessels,  and  men,  and  issued  additional  bills  of  credit. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  Rhode  Islanders  tarred 
their  cannons  and  at  once  found  leisure  to  devote  to  their 
domestic  affairs.  The  currency  became  a  momentous 
political  issue  and  the  bitter  controversy  divided  the 
people  into  the  hard-money  party  and  the  paper-money 
party.  At  the  election  in  the  spring  of  171 5,  only  five 
of  the  twenty-eight  deputies  and  only  one  of  the  assistants 
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were  returned  to  office,  but  the  storm  of  popular  denun-  1690 
elation  could  not  override  the  merited  popularity  of  the  1698 
governor. 

In  October,  1687,  Andros  failed  to  force  the  Con-  Better  to  Bend 
necticut  authorities  to  give  up  their  charter,  as  recorded  '^^"  "  ^^^^ 
in  a  previous  chapter.  The  prudent  official  record  gives 
no  reason  for  the  failure  and  Andros  was  too  proud  to  do 
so.  The  viceroy  then  read  his  commission  and  appointed 
Governor  Treat,  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  Wait  Winthrop, 
and  John  Allyn  as  members  of  his  council.  The  Con- 
necticut governor  and  people  were  very  courteous,  but 
they  were  only  waiting. 

In  April,  1689,  Andros  was  put  into  prison  at  Boston   The 
and,  in  May,  the  Connecticut  authorities  quietly  resumed  p^""""*^"^ 
their  government  and  convoked  the  general  court.     With-   Reappears 
out  a  word  of  explanation,  the  lost  charter  reappeared. 
At  a  special  session  of  the  assembly,  William  and  Mary  June  13, 
were  proclaimed  and  the  king  was  asked  to  see  that  the   '^^9 
charter  was  not  again  interfered  with.     The  first  answer  to 
this  address  was  the  appointment  of  Governor  Fletcher   1693 
of  New  York  to  the  command  of  the  Connecticut  mihtia — 
a  clear  intimation  of  the  royal  assumption  that  the  char- 
ter had  been  annulled.     But  the  Connecticut  authorities 
insisted  that  their  charter  had  not  been  annulled. 

In   1693,  Fitz-John  Winthrop  was  sent  to   England  The  charter 
to  seek  a  confirmation  of  the  royal  contract.      The  case   Ij^g^^b'''' 
was    so    clear   that    King  William    ratified    the    charter.   April,  1694 
The  undiluted  democracy  of  Thomas   Hooker  and  the 
caution  and   suave   diplomacy  forced  upon   Connecticut 
by   her  weakness    had    proved    a    more    sure    tower    of 
strength    than    the    public    attitudes    and    self-asserting 
spirit  of  her  stronger  and  more  aristocratic  sister. 

The  Connecticut  constitution  seems  to  have  contem-   Legislative 
plated  a  unicameral  legislature.      In  1678,  it  was  ordered  ^^°i""°" 
that  the  governor  and  assistants  should  be  a  council  to 
act  during  recesses  of  the  assembly.      In  1698,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  council  and  the  deputies  should  sit  as 
separate  houses  and  that  laws  should  require  the  assent 
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1    6   9   8   of  each.      In  1701,  it  was  agreed  that  the  May  session 
I    7  o  5  of  the  general  court  should  be  held  in  Hartford  and  the 
October  session  in   New  Haven  —  an  arrangement  that 
lasted  until  1873. 
Another  In   1 698,  Govemor  Treat  was  succeeded  in  office  by 

winthrop        j.j^g    third    John  Winthrop,  generally  called   Fitz-John. 

At  this  time,  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  crown,  an 
established  principle  of 
English  constitutional  law, 
was  questioned  in  all  the 
colonies  and  distinctly 
denied  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  When  the 
privy  council  gave  notice 
to  Connecticut  that  it  was 
"the  inherent  right  of  His 
Majesty  to  receive  and  de- 
termine appeals"  from 
English  America  and  direct- 
ed that  "  they  govern  them- 
selves  accordingly,"  the 
Fitz-John  Winthrop  colony  stood  upon  its  char- 

ter and  still  refused  to  admit  appeals ;  the  governor  said 
that  before  one  was  allowed  "they  would  dispute  the 
point  with  His  Majesty."  In  1700,  the  lords  of  trade 
notified  Lord  Bellomont  that  "  this  declining  to  admit 
appeals  ...  is  a  humour  that  prevails  so  much 
and  the  independency  they  thirst  after  is  now 
so  notorious"  that  a  bill  had  been  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords  to  resume  the  right  of  government  to  the 
crown.  Owing  probably  to  the  death  of  the  king  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the 
proposed  attack  on  the  charters  was  not  made.  In  1705, 
the  English  attorney-general  reported  that  if  things  were 
as  represented  by  Governor  Dudley,  the  queen  "might 
send  a  governor  for  civil  and  military  purposes."  At 
this  critical  moment,  the  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Ashurst 
and  his  friends  was  actively  employed  in  behalf  of  Con- 
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necticut.      On   Winthrop's   death,   in    November,    1707,    1707 
the  assembly  chose  his  pastor  and  chief  adviser,  Gurdon    i    7    i    3 
Saltonstall,  as  his  successor.     The  new  governor  entered   Saitonstaii 
on  his  official  duties  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the    following   year,  was 
confirmed  in  office  at  the  regular 
election  in  the  following  May,  and 
was  continued  therein  by  annual 
election  until  his  death  in  1724. 

The   Connecticut  boundary   has       Autograph  of  Gurdon  Saltonstall       Irregularities 

two  marked  eccentricities.  One  of  these,  the  quadri-  °^  0"^''"^ 
lateral  extension  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state,  was 
first  described  in  an  agreement  made  with  Governor 
Dongan  of  New  York  in  1683.  The  line,  about  as 
it  is  today,  was  confirmed  by  the  king  in  1 700.  The 
other  eccentricity,  the  oblong  that  indents  the  northern 
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boundary,    is    due    to    an     error     of    two    "mathema-  The 
ticians"    that    Massachusetts    sent    in    1642    to    fix    her  Massachusetts 

,  .  '  Boundary 

southern  boundary  according  to  her  charter.  A  com- 
promise was  made  in  17 13,  the  line  then  agreed  upon 
being  much  like  that  of  today.  In  consideration  of 
her    concessions,    Connecticut    received    more    than    a 
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hundred    thousand    acres    of    wild    land    in    Massachu- 
setts. 

As  recorded  in  the  preceding  volume,  taxes  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes  were  levied  and  collected  like  other 
taxes  and  the  conditions  for  suffrage  in  church  meetings 
were  the  same  as  in  town  rneetings.  The  Calvinistic 
Congregational  churches  thus  recognized  in  1650,  were 
"  established  "  and  the  formation  of  a  new  church  required 
the  consent  of  the  general  court  and  of  the  neighboring 
churches.  For  instance,  toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  residents  of  what  is  now  the  town  of 
r.r  rir"  ^  ■  ■  y  -  ''"''o' — ~;  Groton,  across 

fUf  h'Vtl-   hm  IMtk.     -•mi     jUr-tm/f^    }■  fnit  /lit  j^yiut!eifw    .rf  iva-i-^   eMtif        I  i 
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river  from 
New  London, 
desired  a  sepa- 
-rate  church. 
But  **The 
First  Church 
of  Christ  "  at 
ew  London 
objected  and, 
year  after  year, 
the  general 
court  refused 
the  petition. 
The  pertinac- 
ity of  the 
petitioners 
brought  church 
and 
were 
baptized  "on 
account  of  the 
mothers." 

After  the 
first  relaxation 
that  the  "  half- 
way covenant"  of  1657  was,  the  number  of  "strict  Con- 
gregationalists  "  steadily  decreased,  while  the  number  of 
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"large  Congregationalists "  increased.  In  1708,  the  i  6  9  o 
general  court  ordered  that  the  churches  of  each  county  i  7  i  5 
send  "messengers,"  i.e.,  lay 
representatives,  to  the  county- 
town  and  that  the  county  assem- 
blies, consociations  they  were 
called,  send  delegates  to  meet 
at  Saybrook  to  prepare  a  church 
system  for  adoption  by  the  legis- 
lature. This  Congregational 
synod  met  in  September  and 
elaborated  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem known  as  the  Saybrook 
platform,  which  was  at  once 
ratified  by  the  general  court. 
The  churches  that  stood  upon 
it  were  "owned  and  acknowl- 
edged established  by  law."     As 

Massachusetts       orthodoxy        be-  statue  of  Abraham  Pierson 

came  more  and 
more  diluted,  Con- 
necticut Congrega- 
tionalism became 
more  and  more 
rigorous,  although 
some  unwelcome 
germs  floated  across 
the  line  from  the 
ill-cultivated  tangle 
on  the  east. 

From       the        first    Yale  CoUege 

settlement  of  New 
Haven  it  had  been 
intended  to  set  up 
a  college  there  but 
the  project  was  long 
deferred  and  Con- 
necticut contribu- 
Eiihu  Yale  tions    continucd    to 
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I  6  9  o  go  to  Cambridge.  In  1698,  the  project  was  revived  by 
I  7  I  5  the  general  synod.  In  1700,  the  ten  ministers  who  had 
been  named  as  trustees  met  at  Branford,  each  laying  his 
contribution  of  books  upon  the  table  and  saying,  "  I 
give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  this 
colony."  In  1701,  the  general- court  granted  a  charter 
October  9  for  a  collegiate  school  and  voted  an  annual  grant  of 
about  sixty  pounds  sterling  in  aid  of  its  support.  The 
trustees  chose  Saybrook  as  the  home  of  the  school  and 
Abraham  Pierson  as  its  first  rector.  In  1 716,  the  school 
was  established  at  New  Haven.  In  1718,  the  trustees 
named  the  new  collegiate  building  Yale  college,  in  recog- 
nition of  a  gift  from  a  London  merchant,  Elihu  Yale. 
The  free-school  system  of  Connecticut  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1644. 
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L'etat  c'est 


WHILE  the  English  colonies  in  America  were  i  6 
growing  strong,  New  France  remained  weak,  i  7 
Differences  in  soil  and  climate  fail  to  account 
for  the  difference  in  development.  The  English  colony  '"°' 
in  America  was  in  general  a  business  venture;  if  it  did 
not  make  money,  it  was  a  failure.  But  the  French  peas- 
ant went  to  New  France  because  he  was  sent  and  he 
went  without  a  family.  The  French  soldier  in  Canada 
was  offered  his  discharge  and  a  year's  pay  if  he  would 
marry  and  settle  there  and  to  those  who  were  already 
colonists  premiums  were  offered  for  marrying  and  for 
children.  The  Englishman  was  glad  to  marry  without  a 
premium  from  the  state  and,  when  he  emigrated  to  the 
New  World,  took  his  wife,  children,  and  household 
goods  with  him.  One  was  dependent;  the  other  was 
characteristically  independent.  These  dependent  colo- 
nists constituted  Canada;  Canada  leaned  heavily  on 
France  and  France  was  in  dechne. 

In  1689,  Frontenac,  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  again   Frontenac 
crossed  the  seas  to  govern  Canada.      For  the  next  few  ^"'^  Caiiieres 
years,  what  he  did  constitutes  the  history  of  the  colony. 
He  sent  a  force  with  Nicholas  Perrot  ^^ 

to  hold   the   Ottawas   in    check  or  to    O^'^C^eWi^/. ^^ 

win  them  back   to  his  support.      He  ^ 

planned      his       triple      invasion      of     the  Autograph  of  Nicholas  Perrot 

southern  colonies  that  thus  he  might  reanimate  the  Cana- 
dians, chastise  the   English  into  prudence,  and  satisfac- 
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Vaudreuil 


torily  impress  the  minds  of  their  Indian  alHes.  Then  1689 
came  Phips's  capture  of  Port  Royal,  the  Winthrop  1707 
advance  on  Montreal,  and  the  repulse  of  Phips  and 
Walley  at  Quebec.  In  1694,  Frontenac  forced  the  Iro- 
quois to  sue  for  peace.  In  1697,  came  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick  and,  in  November,  1698,  death  robbed  New  France 
of  her  most  distinguished  hero.  Frontenac's  successor,  M. 
de  Callieres,  acquired  great  influence 
over  the  Indians,  secured  peace  with 
the  Iroquois  in  1 700,  and  died  in  1 703 . 

The  next  governor-general,  Phil- 
ippe de  Vaudreuil,  held  the  Iroquois 
in  check  and  transferred  the  terrors  of 
Indian  invasion  from  New  France  to 
New  England.  His  policy  of  secur- 
ing quiet  in  Canada  by  encouraging 
raids  upon  the  defenseless  New  Eng- 
land towns  hastened  the  end  of  the 
French  power  in  America  by  con- 
vincing the  English  colonies  that  the 
only  path  to  permanent  peace  lay 
through  the  downfall  of  French  rule 
in  Canada.  Canada  then  had  a  popu- 
lation of  eighteen  thousand ;  the 
English  colonists  were  not  fewer  than 
four  hundred  thousand.  France  was  , 
weak  and  humiliated;  England  was 
strong  and  arrogant ;  and  yet,  expedi- 
tion after  expedition  missed  the  ap- 
parently inevitable  victory,  until  the 
pious  French  began  to  think  that 
they  were  under  the  specially  pro- 
tecting shield  of  Heaven  —  and  to  believe  it  with  all 
the  confidence  of  Puritan  faith  similarly  exercised. 

That  poor  shuttlecock  of  French  and  English  diplo- 
macy that  one  side  called  Acadia  and  the  other  Nova 
Scotia  was,  in  these  years,  subjected  to  frequent  incur- 
sions as  recorded  in  an  earlier  chapter — the  failure  of 
Church  in  1 704,  that  of  March  in  1 707,  and  the  successful 
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1710  attempt  of  Nicholson  in  1710.     Then  the  name  of  Port 
I    7  4    i;    Roval  was  changed  to  Annapolis  (Royal)  in  honor  of  the 

queen  and,  in   17 13,  Acadia 
was  lost  to  the  French  for- 
Fortifications    ^^^^^^^-  "^^^^^M  ^vcr.     The  treaty  that  con- 

firmed Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Foundland  to  England  left 
France  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  Cape  Breton 
Island.  France  invited 
thither  the  French  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ceded  provinces 
and  immediately  began  to 
fortify  it  in  the  most  for- 
midable manner.  The  forti- 
fications of  Qjaebec  and 
Montreal  were  also  strength- 
ened and,  in  1721,  a  post 
PhUippe de  Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuii    ^^s    cstabHshed    between 

Quebec  and   Montreal  and  another  at  Niagara.     Vaud- 
reuii died  in  1725. 
Beauharnois  In    1 726,   M.   de   Beauhamois   arrived  as  Vaudreuil's 

successor.  In  his  administration,  traffic  with  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  was  developed  and  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  were  advanced.  When,  by  spec- 
ial orders  from   France,  Niagara  was  regularly  fortified, 


Louisburg 


'•^■T'^^^SXIBS^ 


ff-'Tt****'  ^f  Y^U^ 


the  English  post  at  Os- 
wego was  garrisoned. 
The  next  move  on  the 
board  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  French  fort  at 
Crown  Point  by  which 
Oswego,  New  York,  and 
New  England  were 
threatened.  Beauharnois 
was  recalled  in  1745. 

At  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  stood  two  island  sentinels.  New 
Foundland  and  Cape  Breton.    Direct  access  to  her  settle- 


French  Card  Money,  Twenty-four  Livres, 
issued  in  1735 
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ments  on  the  Saint   Lawrence  was  important  to   France    i    7    i    3 
and,  in  case  of  war,  Cape  Breton  Island  might  be  made   1745 
the    near-by    basis    of  important    aggressive    operations. 
For    such    reasons,   France    began   to   clothe    her  island 


Map  of  Acadia,  Cape  Breton  Island, 
and  Louisburg 


sentinel  in  impenetrable  armor.  She  built  on  the  south- 
east part  a  walled  town  with  gate  and  ditch  and  draw- 
bridge as  in  feudal  times.  The  ramparts  were  of  massive 
stone,  thirty  feet  or  more  in  height  and  fortified  at  every 
point  accessible  by  an  enemy.      The  ditch  that  girt  the 
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1689  walls  was  eighty  feet  wide  and  two  and  a  half  miles  in 


1745 


circuit.  At  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  was  a  little  island 
and  there  the  island  battery  with  thirty  28- 
pounders  was  planted.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  harbor  was  the  Grand  or  Royal  Bat- 
tery with  thirty  cannons  most  of  which 
were  42-pounders.  The  imposing  men- 
ace, worthy  of  a  royal  title,  was  called 
Louisburg. 
In  1744,  war  between  France  and 
England  again  broke  out.  As  soon  as 
the  French  commander  at  Louisburg  heard 
that  war  had  been  declared,  he  picked  up  the 
English  garrison  at  Canso  and  carried  them 
off  as  prisoners  of  war.  He  sent  another 
War  Again  expedition  with  similar  purpose  to  Annapolis  (late  Port 
Royal)  but  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  was  too 
prompt  of  action  for  its  success.  Then  Shirley  concocted 
his  wild  scheme  and,  in  1745,  sent  Pepperrell  and  a  force 
that  took  Louisburg  from  the  French  as  will  be  told  in 
greater  detail  in  a  later  chapter. 


Medal  Commemorating  the 
Founding  of  Louisburg 


Iberville 


His 
Expedition 

January  26 


February  10, 
1699 


La  Salle  had  found  an  empire  which  in  loyalty  to  his 
king  he  called  Louisiana.  But  La  Salle  was  dead  and 
the  king  was  too  poor  to  plant  a  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  Among  those  who  seemed  to  realize 
that,  when  Frontenac  died,  the  day  of  romance  took 
leave  of  Canada  and  diplomacy  supplanted  daring,  were 
four  Le  Moyne  brothers  who,  under  the  titles  of  their 
seigniories,  associated  their  names  with  the  perilous 
adventure  of  that  day.  One  of  these  was  Pierre  le  Moyne, 
sieur  d' Iberville,  "The  Cid  of  New  France."  Iberville 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  French  king  and,  in  October, 
1698,  sailed  from  Brest  with  frigates,  transports,  colo- 
nists, and  marines.  Six  weeks  later,  the  expedition 
arrived  at  Santo  Domingo;  in  January,  it  was  oft' Pensa- 
cola  coasting  westward;  in  February,  it  passed  Dauphin 
Island  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay  and  came  to  anchor 
under  the  shelter  of  an  island  later  known  as  Ship  Island. 
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After   a    fortnight   of  preparation,   with   his   younger   1699 
brother   Bienville,  Sauvolle,  and   the    Franciscan   father,   His 
Anastasius,  who  had  been  with  La  Salle,  Iberville  began   ^^p^°^^^^°^ 
a  voyage  of  exploration.      The  number  of  the  party  is   February  27 
variously   stated    as    thirty-three,   forty-eight,   forty-five, 
and  fifty-one.     The   chief  value  of  these  discrepancies 
is   that   thev   illustrate   the   confusion   pertaining   to   the 
records.     With  bark  canoes  and  two  small  boats,  they 
entered  the   Mississippi  and  began  to  stem  its  current.   March  2 
Iberville  now  undertook  the  impossible  task  of  identi- 
fying  the   river  as   the    Mississippi   by   Father    Henne- 
pin's   account,  the    truth    of   which    he   soon    began   to 
doubt.       When   he   met   an    Indian   w'ho   wore   a   cloak 
given  him  by  Tonty  who  had,  more  than  once,  come 
down  the  river  to  search  for  his  old  leader,  Iberville  felt 
sure  that  he  was  in  the  stream  that  had  borne  La  Salle 
to  the  gulf 

After  going  about  a  hundred  leagues  up  the  river.  The  Faithful 
the  explorers  began  their  return  to  the  ships.  On  the  '^°"'^ 
way,  they  separated,  Iberville  going  by  way  of  the 
lakes  that  he  called  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  while 
Bienville  went  down  the  river  and  by  the  gulf  to  the 
rendezvous.  After  the  separation,  Bienville  came  into 
possession  of  a  letter  that  Tonty  had  left  for  La  Salle. 
It  was  dated  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1685,  and  told 
of  his  trip  down  the  river  and  his  search  along  the 
coast  —  the  token  of  steadfast  friendship  in  the  midst  of 
clouds  of  treachery. 

After  his  return  to  the  ships,  Iberville  built  Fort  Mississippi  is 
Maurepas  on  the  shore  of  Biloxi  Bay,  probably  on  the  ^^^" 
site  of  the  present  Ocean  Springs  —  the  sign  of  French 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  from  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte  to  Pensacola.  Sauvolle  was  put  in  command,  with 
Bienville,  then  only  eighteen  years  old,  next  in  rank. 
The  main  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  secured  and, 
in  May,  1699,  Iberville  sailed  for  France.  In  September, 
Bienville  revisited  the  Mississippi  River  and,  at  the 
distance  of  twentv-three  leagues  from  its  mouth,  was 
surprised  to  see  an  armed  English  ship.     It  was  part  of 
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1701 -1702 


SauvoUe 


January  23, 
1902 


an  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  Doctor  Daniel  Coxe  who 
bought  the  Byllynge  interest  in  West  Jersey.  Coxe  now 
held  the  old  Carolana  patent  and  the  presence  of  his 
ship  emphasized  the  English  claim  to  the  Mississippi 
valley.  His  immediate  object  was  to  establish  a  colony 
of  Huguenot  refugees  in  that  region.  Bienville  con- 
vinced the  English  captain  that  it  would  be  better  to  retire 
without  making  a  landing.  The  interview  was  held  at  a 
bend  of  the  river  that  is  still  called  English  Turn. 

Iberville  came  back  in  December,  1699,  and  began  a 
fort  on  the  Mississippi  eighteen  leagues  from  its  mouth, 
the  first  settlement  in  the  present  state  of  Louisiana. 
While  the  fort  was  building,  Tonty  made  his  appearance, 
curious  to  know  what  was  doing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Iberville's  third  visit  to  Louisiana  was  of 
little  importance  and  as  little  interest.  The  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  raged  and  Louisiana  languished. 
With  gaping  wounds  like  those  of  Blenheim  and  Mal- 
plaquet  and  with  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  clutch- 
ing at  her  throat,  France  was  not  able  to  send  men  or 
money  to  Mississippi.  Iberville  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  "the  colony  of  Mississippi"  in  1703 
and,  in  1706,  he  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Havana. 

Sauvolle  died  in  1701  and  the  com- 
mand, when  Iberville  was  not  present,  fell 
to  Bienville.  The  identity  of  Sauvolle  is 
not  yet  clear.  The  troops  were  wretched 
whether  on  their  spongy  foothold  by  the 
riverside  or  on  the  hot  and  glaring  sands 
of  the  Biloxi  beach.  In  1702,  the  capital 
was  moved  from  Old  Biloxi  to  the  Mobile 
River.  At  a  bluff  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  nine  leagues  above  the 
bay,  Bienville  built  Fort  Louis  de  la 
Mobile  and,  at  the  landing  below, 
a  surveyor  laid  out  a  town.  The 
site,  now  known  as  Twenty-seven 
Mile  Bluff  was,  after  the  passing  of  two  centuries,  marked 
with    a    commemorative    monument.     The    capital    was 


Louis  de  la  Mobile,  erected  i 
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moved  thence  to  the  present  Mobile  in  171 1.      Dauphin    1702 
Island,   early    known    as    Massacre    Island,  was    settled   i    7    i    6 
about    1707   and    fortified    in    1709.      Old     Biloxi    was 
burned  in  1719  and,  in   December  of  that  year,  a  new 
establishment,  called   New  Biloxi,  was  made  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  bay. 

In  1 701,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  stated  at  Recruits 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  A  few  Canadians  with  their  Indian 
wives  and  families  floated  down  from  Illinois  to  meet 
the  unaccustomed  summer  heat  and  the  fatal  fevers  that 
crept  up  from  the  southern  swamps.  In  1704,  the 
Blenheim  year,  Louis  XIV.  sent  a  vessel  with  soldiers, 
priests,  artisans,  twenty-three  poor  girls,  and  a  needed 
store  of  supplies.  The  "poor  girls"  found  husbands 
within  thirty  days,  half  of  the  ship's  crew  died,  and  Bien- 
ville had  to  send  twenty  soldiers  to  help  navigate  the 
ship  back  to  France.  Before  the  end  of  the  summer, 
thirty  of  the  newly  arrived  soldiers  and  the  brave  and 
faithful  Tonty  died.  Hunting  and  fishing  were  mingled  Death  of 
with  the  search  for  pearls  and  gold  and  agriculture  ^""^'^ 
.was  neglected.  It  was  only  by  food  sent  from  Santo 
Domingo  and  from  France  that  the  colonists  w^ere  kept 
from  starving.  In  171 2,  there  was  a  population  of  four 
hundred  and  Bienville  had  to  watch  the  more  prosperous 
to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  colony. 

While  the  Utrecht  negotiations  were  in  progress,  the   Crozat 
French  king  granted  to  Sieur  Antoine  Crozat,  a  wealthy   September 
French   merchant,  the   exclusive    right   to    trade    in    the    ^^'  '-"* 
colony  for  fifteen  years.      Crozat's  chief  chance  of  gain 
lay  in  the  development  of  the  colony,  but  the  sale  of 
vegetables    hardly    met    the    expectation    of   commercial 
grandeur.       In    May,    17 13,    Cadillac,    the    founder    of 
Detroit,   arrived    in    the    colony   with   a   commission   as 
governor.      Bienville   was    continued    as    the    second   in 
command. 

In    1 71 6,   Bienville   was    sent   to    bring    the    Natchez   Natchez 
Indians  to  terms.    By  somewhat  dubious  means,  he  com- 
pelled them  to  construct,  on  their  own  territory,   Fort 
Rosalie,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to  hold  them  in 
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I    7    I    6  awe.      Natchez  thus  became  the  oldest  permanent  settle- 
1717  ment   in   the    Mississippi  valley   south   of   Illinois.      In 

March,  171  7, 
Cadillac  was 
succeeded  as 
governor  by 
L '  E  p  i  n  a  y  . 
C  ro  z  a  t  ac- 
knowl  edged 
his  scheme  a 
failure  and  as- 
signed h  i  s 
charter  to  the 
regent  who 
granted  the 
colony  to  the 
newly  organ- 
ized "Com- 
pany of  the 
West,"  some- 
times called 
the  Mississip- 
pi company. 
Louisiana  in  1753  The    popula- 

tion of  the  colony  was  then  estimated  at  seven  hundred. 
Louis  XIV.  died  in  September,  171 5,  and  the  disso- 
lute duke  of  Orleans  became  regent  of  France.  The 
regent  had  a  friend,  John  Law;  a  new  destiny  awaited 
Louisiana.  The  long  wars  of  the  grand  monarch  had 
left  France  owing  about  three  thousand  million  livres. 
The  regent  arbitrarily  scaled  a  floating  debt  of  more 
than  six  hundred  million  livres  down  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  and  issued  billets  d'etat  to  that  extent;  even 
these  securities  circulated  under  a  discount  of  seventy  per 
cent.  In  this  extremity  of  the  state,  appears  the  famous 
Scotchman  with  a  pack  of  plausible  schemes  for  the  relief 
of  the  government.  In  May,  171 6,  Law  was  authorized 
to  found  "  La  Banque  Generale,"  a  private  bank  of  issue 
with  a  capital  of  six  million  livres.     The  experimental 
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bank   became   successful   and  its   notes  were   much   pre-    i    j    i    j 
ferred   to   the    unstable   coin  of  the   realm.   _^^^^  The 


The  "Company   of  the  West"  was 
chartered  in  August,   1717,  and  en- 
dowed with  privileges  that  created 
a  sovereignty  over  the  vast  terri- 
tory then  designated  as  Louisiana. 
The    name   of  Law  led   in    the 
list   of  directors    given    in    the 
royal  edict.     The  capital  stock 
of  t\vo  hundred  thousand  shares 
of  five  hundred  livres  each  was 
to  be  paid  for  wholly  in  billets' 
d'etat   which    the    company   ex- 
changed   for    rentes  —  practically 
a    form   of  annuity  bonds.     On 
these  government  securities,  France 
was     to     pay    three     million     livres 
interest  vearly  to  the  company.    Thus, 
millions  of  the  depreciated  government  ob- 
ligations quickly  disappeared  from  circula-      1°*^"  ^^"^ 
tion;    public   credit   seemed   restored   as   if  by   miracle. 


/^v^ 


if) 


Cent  livres  Tciirnois. 


T 

JL_/ A  Banque  promct  payer  au  Porteiir  a  viie  Cent  livres  Touniois 
en  E/j)eces  d'Argent,  yaleur  rcceiic.  A  Paris  le  premier  Jan\icr  mil 
/cpt  cens  viogt. 
V^  /'.'  In  Sj  Fenclh'tu  Signep/  le  S/  ^.t/ja^v/j. 


Mississippi 
any 


One  of  Law's  Bank-Notes 

At    the    beginning    of    171 9,    the    Banque    Generale  La  Banque 
became  the  Banque  Royale — a  government  institution   ^"^^'^ 
with  the  regent  as  sole  proprietor  and  Law  as  its  director. 
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I    7    I    9   The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  increased  three- 

1720  fold    and    France    was    deluged    with    new    bank-notes. 

The  companies  of  Senegal,  of  China,  of  Africa,  and  of 

f  .^  j  the    East    Indies 

were  absorbed  and 
the  "Company  of 
the  West"  became 
the  "  Company  of 
the  Indies."  The 
regent  granted 
privilege  after 
privilege  and  each 
grant  fed  the  fever- 
ish desire  for  in- 
vestment in  the 
shares  of  the  com- 
pany and  increased 
the  premium  at 
which  they  were 
sold.  Before  Law, 
the  proudest  aris- 
tocracy in  Europe 
bowed;  his  liber- 
ality made  him  the 
idol  of  the  people. 
The  street  before 
his  house  was  daily 
thronged  with  ap- 
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Document  with  Law's  Signature 

plicants  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  each  eager  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  the  modern  Plutus.  Paris  quadrupled 
her  manufactures;  fiat  money  was  the  basis  of  an 
unbounded  prosperity. 

But  the  wary  and  world-wise  secretly  converted  their 
paper  wealth  into  money  and  sent  it  from  the  country. 
The  increasing  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  was  soon  felt, 
a  run  was  made  on  the  bank,  and  the  bubble  burst. 
July,  1-20  The  royal  bank  stopped  payment  and  John  Law,  direct- 
or-general of  the  bank,  the  father  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  and    the    controller-general   of    the    finances   of 
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France,  became   a   fugitive   and  almost  a   pauper.      He    i 
died  at  Venice  in   1729.      From   Law's  sowing,   France 
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A  John  Law  V 

^    -^'       Medal,  issued  in  1720 

harvested  financial  prostration  and  universal  distress. 
Even  England  suffered  from  the  South  Sea  scheme  that 
the  excitement 
i  n  stig  a  t  e  d. 
But,  before 
John  L  aw 
came  to  the 
front,  France 
was  bankrupt 
and  ready  to 
try  almost  any 
of  the  many 
plans  known 
to  insolvent 
states  or  failing 
merchants. 
He  actually 
postponed  the 
inevitable  and 
should  not  be 
charged  with 
all  the  misery. 
The  com- 
pany had  earn-  Contemporary  Dutch  Caricature  of  John  Law 
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I    7    I    7  estly  undertaken   the   development  of  its  territory  and 

1721  Louisiana    had    shared    in    the    seeming    prosperity    of 

The  France.    In  1717,  lUinois  was  assigned  to  Louisiana  and, 

Development  jj^    1718,  the  comoany  sent  three  ships  with  troops  and 

of  Louisiana  '.       '  1      r>-  -ii     >  •  ^    i 

colonists  and  Bienville  s  appointment  as  commandant- 
general.  The  early  commanders  are  generally  spoken  of 
as  governors.  Law  received  a  grant  of  land  twelve  miles 
square  on  the  Arkansas,  agreed  to  send  fifteen  hundred 
settlers,  and  did  invest  more  than  a  million  livres. 

In  171 8,  Bienville  laid  the  foundations  of  New 
Orleans,  named  in  honor  of  the  regent.  In  June,  1719, 
two  ships  came  direct  from  Guinea  with  five  hundred 
negroes.  Bienville  wanted  Pensacola  and,  when  Spain 
and  France  went  to  war,  he  took  it;   the  Spanish  took 


New  Orleans 
Begun 


Plan  of  New  Orleans  in  1753 

it  back,  the  French  recaptured  it,  and  so  the  game  went 
on.  Peace  was  made  in  1720  and  Pensacola  was  given 
back  to  Spain.  News  of  the  bursting  of  Law's  bubble 
arrived   in   June,    1721.      Fortunately,  the   collapse   did 
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A  French  Colonial 
Coin,  1722 


not  affect  Louisiana  as  disastrously  as  it  did  France.  In  i  722 
1722,  Bienville  transferred  the  company's  stores  from  1740 
Biloxi  to  New  Orleans  which  then  had  a 
population  of  two  hundred  and  became  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  In  February,  1724, 
Bienville  was  ordered  back  to  France.  M. 
Perier,  who  succeeded  him  as  governor, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  October,  1726. 

Bienville  had  avoided  serious  Indian  trou- 
bles and  ascribed  part  of  his  success  to  "the 
care  that  I  took  to  set  these  barbarians 
against  each  other."  M.  Perier  was  less 
fortunate;  in  November,  1729,  the  Indians 
killed  nearly  all  the  French  at  Natchez.  In 
1730,  reinforcements  came  from  France  and 
the  Natchez  Indians  were  severely  punished. 
In  1 73 1,  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  was 
adopted  by  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Natchez 
name  became  a  mere  reminiscence.  In  this  latter  year, 
the  Louisiana  charter  was  surrendered  to  the  king  and,  in 
1733,  Bienville  came  back  as  royal  governor.  In  1736,  Bienviik 
he  set  out  with  about  six  hundred  white  men  and  negroes  ^°'""  ^^'^^ 
and  numerous  Choctaw  allies  to  attack  the  village  of  the 
Chickasaws.  A  cooperating  force  had  been  organized 
in  the  Illinois  country  but  the  Chickasaws  met  the  two 
columns  separately  and  defeated  them  in  detail.  The 
commanders  of  the  northern  contingent  were  captives  at 
the  time  of  Bienville's  attack.  After  Bienville's  failure, 
Artaguette  and  Vincennes  were  put  to  death  with  tor- 
ments and  slow  fire. 

The  Chickasaw  success  made  it   imperative  that   the   Bienviiie 
Chickasaws  be   humbled.      In    1739,  Bienville  marched   g°"  ^^'^'^ 
against  the  enemy  with  the  largest  army  that  the  colony 
had  ever  put  into  the  field.     Near  the  site  of  Memphis, 
he  was  joined  by  Celoron  with  a  company  from  Canada 
and   by    Buissoniere   and   Longueil   with    a    detachment 
from    Fort    Chartres,  on    the    Mississippi    a    few   miles 
above    the    mouth    of    the    Kaskaskia.      But    time    was   August, 
wasted,  sickness  thinned  the  ranks,  and  the  mam  army   March,  1740 
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1740  returned  without  having  seen  the  Chickasaws.      Bienville 

1745   was  so  mortified  that  he  tendered  his  resignation.      He 

May,  1743      ^^'^s  relieved  of   his  command,  returned  to   France,  and 

never  again   saw   the   colony    to   which   he   had  devoted 

more  than  forty  years  of  active  service.      The  romantic 

affection  for  his   memory   seems  to  rest  more   on    what 

he  suffered  and  attempted  than   on  any  marked  ability 

The  Grand      or  succcss.      His  successor  was  Pierre   Rigaud,  marquis 

Marquis  jjg  Vaudreuil,  son  of   him  who,  forty  years  before,  had 

been  governor  of  Canada. 
The  Illinois  In  these  years,  Illinois  suffered  less  than  did  the  lower 

Country  portion  of  the  colony.     The  soil  was  more  productive, 

the  climate  was  less  pestilential,  and  the  territory  was 
further  removed  from  the  little  court  at  New  Orleans. 
While  at  Mobile,  Biloxi,  and  New  Orleans,  provisions 
were  generally  scarce  and  the  settlers  often  hungry,  in 
Illinois  the  tickled  earth  laughed  with  abundant  harvests 
and  the  two  thousand  well-fed  husbandmen  each  year 
sent  their  surplus  products  down  the  river  —  as  their 
children  do  unto  this  day.  Year  by  year,  the  low 
country  became  more  prosperous.  Rice  and  tobacco 
continued  to  grow  and  the  candleberry  to  yield  its  wax. 
In  1 75 1,  the  sugar-cane  was  introduced  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  we  hear  of  cotton  culture.  The  conquest 
of  the  Chickasaws  had  been  a  failure;  the  grander  con- 
The  Grand  quest  of  the  soil  had  begun.  Not  all  the  swords  were 
ReTbik '^^'^  beaten  into  plowshares  nor  all  the  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  but  the  advance  guard  of  an  irresistible  army 
gained  firm  footing  on  the  borders  of  the  mighty  river. 
On  came  and  still  on  comes  the  grand  army  whose  rear 
we  have  not  seen,  whose  tramp  unheard  by  sense  is  still 
resonant  with  majesty.  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  war  and  today  her  tasseled  banners 
wave,  as  if  in  conscious  triumph,  over  the  almost  bound- 
less fields  of  the  most  prosperous  valley  in  the  world. 
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AFTER  the  romantic  quest  of  Ponce  de  Leon  for   i    6   8 
Bimini    and   its   magic-working  waters,  after  the   i    7  4 
L  sufferings  of  Narvaez,  the  strange  wanderings  of  Spanish 
De  Vaca,  and  De  Soto's  futile  and  fatal  search  for  gold   ^^"g"""" 
and   silver,    the    Spanish    kings   put   forth   only   languid 
efforts  to  maintain  or  to  extend  their  possessions  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.     They  were  not  deeply  moved  by 
La  Salle  or   Bienville,  seem  scarcely  to  have  envied  the 
blossoming  beauty  of  Louisiana  in  the  time  of  Law,  and 
with   difficulty  rallied  from    their   ennui  just   enough    to 
hold  the  hat  to  catch  that  half-formed  fruit  as,  in  1762, 
it  fell  from  the  French  tree  on  which  it  grew. 

Spanish  Florida  had  simply  vegetated.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  Spanish  colony  as  an  aggregation  of  military  posts 
kept  up  by  the  government  to  insure  the  control  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1565,  Menendez  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Saint  Augustine  and  struggled  thence  through 
rains  and  swamps  and  forests  to  write  at  Fort  Caroline 
his  famous  legend:  "This  I  do  not  as  to  Frenchmen  but 
as  to  Lutherans."  In  1586,  Saint  Augustine  was  sacked 
and  burned  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  —  sweet  revenge  for  the 
perfidy  of  Ulloa.  The  terrors  of  the  Spanish  armada 
engaged  the  energies  of  English  seamen  and  gave  the 
Spaniards  opportunity  to  rebuild  the  ruined  fort  and 
town.  For  the  next  hundred  years,  Saint  Augustine  and 
Florida  are  almost  uninteresting  synonyms. 

Franciscan   fathers   came   in    1593,  and   many   Indian 
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1688  missions  were  established.  Some  of  the  priests  were 
1745  killed  and  some  of  the  Indians  were  captured  and 
reduced  to  slavery.  In  1647,  Saint  Augustine  had  but 
three  hundred  families,  although  Menendez  had  taken 
thither  twenty-five  hundred  colonists  more  than  eighty 
years  before.  Of  course,  the  mutual  animosities  between 
Englishman  and  Spaniard,  heretic  and  Catholic,  were  not 
buried,  but  Virginia  was  distant  and  intercourse  between 
the  two  settlements  was  infrequent.  The  granting  of 
Carolina  by  Charles  II.  of  England  to  his  pious  friends, 
in  1663,  and  the  subsequent  settlements  at  Albemarle 
and  Charles  Town  brought  flame  and  fuel  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  in  1665,  Captain  John  Davis,  a  bucaneer, 
descended  on  Saint  Augustine  and  laid  it  waste.  Retali- 
atory raids  were  made  in  1670  and  1686,  and  kept  alive 
a  hatred  that  hardly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  war.  In 
1687,  negro   slaves   were   introduced    and,  in    the    next 

decade,  Pensacola  was  begun 
just  in  time  to  shut  out  Iber- 
ville and  his  French  fleet. 

When  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  fell  on  Europe,  Gov- 
ernor Moore  of  South  Carolina 
made    his    ill-fated    expedition, 
burned  Saint  Augustine  as  told 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  made 
a  hasty  retreat  by  land  to  Charles 
Town.     While    Law's    Missis- 
sippi bubble  was   still   buoyant, 
Bienville    stirred    the    stagnant 
pool  of  Floridian  history  by  his 
game  of  give  and  take  at  Pensa- 
cola,  as    already    recorded.      In 
1733,  Oglethorpe  came  to   Georgia,  a  fresh   menace  to 
the  other  side,  as  will  be  told  more  fully  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.      In  1748,  a  European  peace  put  an  end  to 
these  miserable  hostilities  on  the  frontiers  of  Florida  and 
English  America. 


^ft^V"^^-^ 
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BY  the  charter  of  1665,  Charles  II.  of  England 
extended  Carolina  "as  far  as  the  degrees  of  twenty- 
nine  inclusive  of  northern  latitude."  The  several 
treaties  between  England  and  Spain  did  not  fix  definite 
limits  to  the  territorial  claims 
of  either  and  there  were  oft- 
arising  disputes  about  a  region 
that  neither  of  these  powers 
was  willing  to  surrender  or 
clearly  to  define. 

In    1 71 7,  the   Carolina  pro- 
prietors were   negotiating  with 
Sir  Robert    Montgomery  who 
sought    a    grant    of  the    lands 
from  the  Savannah  to  the  Alta- 
maha.     The  territory  in  ques- 
tion was    to    be   constituted   a 
distinct    province    under    the 
name    of    the    margravate    of 
Azilia  —  a    barrier   against    the 
Spaniards     and     the 
Indians  and  a  check 
to  the  encroachments 
of  the  French.     The 
proprietors,    careful 
for  the  safety  of  their  charter,  referred  the  proposition  to 
the  king  for  his  concurrence  and  his  majesty  referred  the 
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I    7   2    I    matter  to  the  board  of  trade.     The  scheme  dragged  itself 
1732   along  for  a  dozen  years  but  Azilia  did  not  materialize. 
Oglethorpe  As  early  as  1710,  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  withdrew 

from  Oxford  and  began  his  military  life  as  ensign  in  the 
English  army.  In  171 8,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
returned  from  service  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
with  a  reputation  for  executive  ability  and  warlike  knowl- 
edge not  often  held  by  one  of  his  years.  In  1722,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  English  house  of  commons  in 
which  he  held  a  seat  for  thirty  years. 

Oglethorpe  became  chairman  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
mission to  investigate   England's  prison  system  and  to 
suggest  measures  of  reform.     This  led  to  a  memorial  to 
the    privy   council    setting    forth    that 
there  were  indigent  persons,  then  a  bur- 
\       den  on  the  public,  who  would  willingly 
seek  homes  in  the  American  colonies  if 
they  were  provided  with  passage  and 
the  means  of  settling  there.    The  peti- 
tioners offered  to  take  charge  of  such 
a  movement  and  to  erect  the  proposed 
plantation  into  a  proprietary  govern- 
ment.    The    petition    met    favorable 
action    and    the    Georgia    charter  was 
issued  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1732. 

This  charter  made  Oglethorpe  and 
others  "Trustees  for  establishing  the 
colony  of  Georgia  in  America."  It 
gave  them  authority  to  legislate  for  the 
province  for  twenty-one  years  and  con- 
veyed to  them  seven-eighths  of  the 
lands  between  the  Savannah  and  the 
Altamaha  "and  westterly  from  the 
heads  of  the  said  rivers  respectively,  in 
direct  lines  to  the  south  seas."  Lord 
Carteret,  one  of  the  late  proprietors  of 
Carolina,  subsequently  conveyed  to 
The  Georgia  them  the  remaining  eighth  of  the  territory.  Parliament 
gave  ten  thousand  pounds;   the  Society  for  Propagating 
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the  Gospel  in  Foreign    Parts  gave  a  like  amount  and,   1732 
with  the  bank  of  England,  led  long  lists  of  contributors. 

Applicants  were  carefully  examined;  if  they  were  found   No  Papist 
worthy,  their  debts  were  compromised  (generally  on  easy   Need  Apply 
terms)   and   consents   for  their 


discharge  were  procured.  From 
the  time  of  their  acceptance 
until  the  time  of  sailing,  the 
adult  male  emigrants  were 
drilled  each  day  by  the  ser- 
geants of  the  royal  guards,  for 
each  prospective  planter  of  the 
buffer  colony  must  be  a  soldier 
and  each  frontier  town  a  ear- 
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Map  of  Settlements  from  Charlestown 
to  Saint  Augustine 

rison.  Negro  slavery  was 
prohibited  and  Oglethorpe 
was  chosen  governor  of  what 
was  to  be  a  "place  of  refuge 
for  the  distressed  people  of 
Britain  and  the  persecuted 
Protestants  of  Europe."  The 
gates  of  this  refuge  would 
turn  on  easy  hinges  for  a  Jew 
and  slam  with  unrelenting 
energy  if  a  "papist"  came 
gave  his  time  and  service  and 


that  way.     The  governor 
bore  his  own  expenses. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1732,  Oglethorpe  The  site 
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1732  sailed  from  England  with  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
I  y  3  6  persons.  On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  the  colonists 
arrived  at  Charlestown.  A  week  later,  they  were  at 
"  Beaufort  town  where  they  landed  and  refreshed  them- 
selves." Oglethorpe  and  Colonel  William  Bull  of 
Charlestown  went  up  the  Savajinah  River  and,  at  Yama- 
craw  bluff,  marked  out  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Savannah.  From  Tomo-chi-chi,  the  venerable  chief 
or  mico  of  the  Yamacraws,  the  governor  obtained  an 
informal  cession  of  lands  immediately  needed.  A  larger 
tract  was  secured  in  the  following  May. 

Thence  Oglethorpe  returned  to  Beaufort  and  gave  a 
"plentiful  dinner"  that  included  "4  fat  hogs,  8  turkies, 
besides  fowls,  English  Beef,  and  other  provisions,  a  hogs- 
head of  punch,  a  hogshead  of  beer,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  wine" — the  "Anne"  had  touched  at  Madeira.  After 
this  Sunday  thanksgiving,  quite  different  from  the  equally 
characteristic  Plymouth  fast,  the  colonists  left  Beaufort 
with  their  goods  and  two  days  later  made  their  landing. 
Colonel  Bull  had  returned  to  Yamacraw  and  now  aided 
Oglethorpe  in  laying  out  Savannah.  The  broad  avenues 
with  parks  at  the  alternate  crossings  still  bear  witness  to 
their  wisdom  and  the  principal  thoroughfare  that  leads 
back  from  the  water-front  perpetuates  the  prosaic  pat- 
ronymic of  the  South  Carolina  colonel. 

Lands  were  allotted  in  July  and  confirmed  by  deed  in 
December.  Fort  Argyle  was  established  on  the  Ogee- 
chee,  other  villages  were  laid  out,  and  every  ship  that 
came  from  England  brought  small  accessions  to  the  col- 
ony. Among  these  recruits  were  Scottish  Highlanders, 
some  of  whom  found  homes  at  Fort  Argyle  while  others 
built  in  the  district  they  called  Darien  the  little  town  that 
took  the  name  of  New  Inverness. 

A  remnant  of  the  Piedmontese  Waldenses  had  fled 
from  persecution  to  the  obscurity  of  the  village  of  Salz- 
burg, then  belonging  to  Bavaria  but  now  a  part  of  upper 
Austria.  After  several  generations,  persecution  again 
found  them  out  and,  in  i  728,  thirty  thousand  were  driven 
into  exile.     Their  sufferings  excited  interest  in  England 
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and  the  house  of  commons  appropriated  ten  thousand  1734 
pounds  to  be  used  in  "defraying  the  charges  of  carrying  1736 
over  and  settHng  foreign  and  other  Protestants"  in 
Georgia.  About  fifty  families  ^  -  ^ 
took  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
British  crown  and  were  conveyed 
to  Georgia  —  pilgrims  for  con- 
science' sake.  On  "  Reminiscere 
Sunday"  (March,  1734),  the 
wayworn  pilgrims  entered  the 
Savannah  River.  They  built  a 
town  in  a  sterile  spot  and,  in 
their  pious  fervor,  called  it 
Ebenezer.  In  a  few  years,  they 
gave  up  their  homes  and  formed 
a  new  settlement  on  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  near  the  mouth 
of  Ebenezer  Creek.  They  were 
followed  by  a  colony  of  Mo- 
ravians to  whom  lands  were 
assigned  on  the  river  between 
Ebenezer  and  Savannah-town. 

They     soon    found     new    homes       Contemporary  Pnnt  showing  Costume  of  Salzburger 

in  Pennsylvania.  ^^'^"  '""^  '^°'"^" 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Salzburgers,  Oglethorpe   slavery  and 
went  to   England  and  resumed  his    seat    in    parliament.   ^"''"^  °""'' 
That    body    granted    twenty-six    thousand    pounds    for 
"settling,  fortifying  and  defending"  Georgia  and  the  king 
approved  the  trustees'  prohibition  of  the  introduction  and 
use  of  negro  slaves  and  of  the  importation  and  sale  of  January, 
distilled  liquors.      But  in  two  or  three  years,  the  "better   '^^5 
sort  of  people  in  Savannah"  were  begging  for  the  use  of 
negroes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  February,  1736,  two   The  Grand 
ships  passed  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah.   E'nbarkaDon 
Oglethorpe  had  come  back  with  more  than  two  hundred 
settlers   sent   out   by  the   trustees   and  with   others  who 
had    come    at    their    own    charge.      This    accession    is 
known  in  the  history  of  Georgia  as  the  "grand  embark- 
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1736  ation"  and  its  object  was  the  peopling  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  and  the  building  of  a  military  town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha,  Charles  Wesley  came 
as  secretary  to  the  governor  and  John  Wesley  came  as 
missionary  to  the  Indians. 

On  the  second  of  March,  the  newly  arrived  colonists 
departed   from   Tybee  for  Saint  Simon   Island.      By  the 
twenty-third,   Frederica   had    been    laid   out   and   a   fort 
almost    completed.     Savannah    had   been    begun   as   the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  province.      Frederica  was 
intended  to  constitute  its  southern  out- 
post   and    strong    defense.      Oglethorpe 
would  make  it  so  strong  that  the  Span- 
iards could  not   take  it  and  would  not 
dare  to  leave  it  in  their  rear  and  invade 
the  settlements  beyond.     The  energetic 
governor  built  Fort  Saint  Andrew  and 
Fort   William    on    Cumberland    Island, 
advanced  the  boundaries  of  Georgia  to 
the  Saint  Johns  River,  and,  on  the  north 
bank    of    that    stream    left    Fort    Saint 
George  to  do  picket  duty  against  the  Spaniards. 

For  many  years,  Georgia's  population  belonged  almost 
entirely  to  these  five  towns.  Savannah  was  a  "charity" 
colony  of  "decayed  peoples,"  i.e.,  the  English  poor; 
Frederica  was  occupied  chiefly  by  a  military  garrison; 
Darien  was  held  by  Scotch  Highlanders;  Ebenezer, 
twenty-five  miles  above  Savannah,  was  colonized  by 
the  Salzburgers;  while  Augusta  was  founded  by  Indian 
traders  from  Charlestown  and  was,  in  fact,  a  Carolina 
town  upon  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river.  The  "charity" 
colonists  were  the  least  thrifty,  the  most  abusive  of 
Oglethorpe  and  the  trustees,  and  so  clamorous  for  slaves 
that  a  Georgia  writer  has  spoken  of  them  as  "the  negro 
maniacs  at  Savannah." 

Charles  Wesley  did  not  long  continue  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  governor  and  his  brother  seems  to  have 
been  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  converting  large  num- 
bers of  the   Indians  to  the  faith  of  his   Master.     John 
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Wesley,  then  an  ordained  priest  of  the  established  church  1737 
of  England,  was  not  popular  at  Savannah,  where,  as  i  740 
Southey  says,  "he  drenched  his  parishioners  with  the 
physic  of  an  intolerant  discipline."  Moreover,  he  was 
a  victim  of  unrequited  love.  He  left  Savannah  in 
December,  1737,  arrived  in  England  in  the  following 
February,  dated  his  conversion  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  1738,  and  began  the  great  work  that  was  nothing 
less  than  a  tidal  wave  in  the  religious  life  of  two  con- 
tinents. 

At  the  call  of  the  Wesleys,  George  Whitefield  sailed   George 
from   England  and  arrived  at  Savannah  in   Mav,  1738.    ^^'^^'^^''^ 
He  soon  returned  to  England  where  he  was  ordained  a  January, 
priest.     The  trustees  for  Georgia  gave  him  the  living  of  '"^^ 
Savannah  and  land  for  the  orphanage  that  he  desired  to 
establish,  but  his  teachings  and  especially  his  association 
with   dissenters   caused  most   of  the 
English    clergy    to    turn    their    faces 
from  him.      When    church   of  Eng- 
land  churches   were   denied   him,  he 
for   the    first    time    preached    in    the 
meeting-houses    of    dissenters.      On 
his   return  to    Savannah   in   January, 
1 740,    he    established    the    orphans' 
home  for  which,  in  all  his  wanderings, 
he  never  ceased  to  solicit  aid.     Differ- 
ences of  doctrine  separated  him  from 
the   Weslevs    and    he    became    the 
founder  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
He    made   seven   visits    to    America 
and  died  at  Newburyport,  in  1770. 

Convinced  that  war  with  Spain  was 
inevitable,  Oglethorpe  again  returned 
to   England.     In   1737,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  his    majesty's    forces  in   Military 
South   Carolina   and    Georgia.      Funds  were  low  in  the   P^^P"«i°" 
treasury  of  the  trustees  and  Oglethorpe  pledged  his  per- 
sonal credit  for  the  security  of  the  frontier  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  settlers.      He  raised  a  regiment  of  about  six 
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1738   hundred  men  and,  before  the  end  of  1738,  returned  to 
1742   Georgia   where   his    soldiers    completed    the    fortress    at 

Frederica. 
Oglethorpe  England  declared  war  against  Spain  in  October,  1739, 

AttacjcsSaint   ^j^^^    jj^    November,   Edward   Vernon,  with   an    English 
fleet,  was   in   the   West    India   waters.     Assembling  his 

Georgia  forces  and  adding  to 

them  Indian  allies  and  troops 

-  from    South    Carolina,    Ogle- 

.^  thorpe  advanced,  with  a  mixed 

^    yjy^  army  of  more  than  two  thou- 

r '  r  f^/?^7c^    sand  men  and  an  expectation 

of  assistance  from  British  war 

Autograph  of  Admiral  Vernon  vessels,  for  the  capture  of  Saint 

Augustine.      He  intended  to  attack  by  land  and  by  sea 

and  believed  that  the  town  could  be  taken  sword  in  hand. 

The  expedition  was  a  failure  in  every  particular  and,  by 

the  end  of  July,  Oglethorpe  was  back  at  Frederica. 

Don  Manuel  de  Monteano,  the  governor  of  Saint 
Augustine,  urged  the  governor-general  at  Cuba  to  strike 
a  retaliatory  blow,  and  Oglethorpe  made  careful  prepara- 
tion to  resist  the  coming  fury.  Late  in  June,  1742, 
Monteano  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  more  than  fifty  vessels 
and  a  force  of  about  five  thousand  men.  Oglethorpe 
had  a  few  forts,  a  schooner,  and  a  few  armed  sloops. 
The  Highlanders  came  from  Darien,  indented  servants 
were  released,  and  faithful  Indian  allies  answered  the 
call  to  oppose  the  Spaniards  for  whom,  with  good  reason, 
they  had  a  healthy  hatred.  Thus  Oglethorpe  collected 
six  hundred  and  fifty  with  whom  to  face  five  thousand. 

To  reinforce  Fort  William  at  the  southern  end  of 
Cumberland  Island,  Oglethorpe  set  out  with  three  small 
boats  and  two  companies  of  men.  As  they  were  crossing 
Saint  Andrew  Sound,  the  Spanish  galleys  bore  down 
upon  them  and  one  of  the  three  boats  put  back.  With 
the  other  two,  Oglethorpe  cut  his  way  through  the 
Spanish  eleven,  sinking  some  and  disabling  others — "nor 
lost  a  single  man."  After  reinforcing  Fort  William  and 
further  strengthening  it  with  men  and  guns  from  Fort 
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Saint  Andrew  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  he  returned    1742 
in  safety  to   Saint  Simon  and  roused  his  little  army  to 
enthusiasm.     A  few  days  later,  the  Spanish  fleet  forced 
its  way  past  the  English  ships  and  batteries  and  Ogle- 
thorpe fell  back  upon  Frederica. 

The  Spanish  fleet  prudently  came  to  anchor  four  miles  McKay's 
down  the  bay  where  five  thousand  men  were  set  ashore  that  ^"^ 
Frederica  might  be  attacked  in  the  rear.  The  road  thence 
northward  to  the  town  lay  for  some  distance  between  an 
impassable  morass  and  a  tangled  wood,  bending  to  form 
a  crescent-shaped  defile.  When  the  advancing  Spaniards 
drove  the  English  into  this  pass.  Lieutenant  McKay, 
with  a  few  Highlanders  and  Indians,  took  advantage  of 
the  bend  in  the  road  and  suddenly  disappeared  into  the 
forest  tangle.  As  the  Spaniards  marched  by,  no  flutter- 
ing plaid  or  rustling  leaf  gave  token  of  the  foe  that  they 
were  leaving  in  their  rear.  The  Spaniards  had  not  broken 
their  night's  fast  and  were  weary.  Veterans  though  they 
were,  the  three  hundred  stacked  their  arms  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  grass  for  brief  hilarity  and  rest. 
Upon  this  pretty  scene,  like  a  lightning  flash  at  midday, 
came  a  sharp  discharge  of  musketry,  then  another  and 
another.  Death  laid  hold  of  many  and  wild  panic  seized 
the  rest. 

Learning  that  a  French  deserter  had  told  the  Spaniards 
that  their  forces  outnumbered  the  English  seven  or  eight 
to  one,  Oglethorpe  resorted  to  a  stratagem  to  meet  the 
new  emergency.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  deserter 
directing  him  to  tell  the  Spaniards  that  Frederica  was 
almost  defenseless;  to  conceal  the  facts  that  two  thousand 
men  were  on  the  way  from  Charlestown,  that  an  English 
fleet  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  Admiral  Vernon  was 
already  on  his  way  to  attack  Saint  Augustine,  thus  to 
detain  the  Spanish  forces  at  Saint  Simon  for  a  few  days 
more;  and  promising  to  double  the  reward  that  he  had 
already  received.  A  Spanish  prisoner  was  set  free  with 
a  heavy  bribe  for  the  delivery  of  the  letter  to  the 
Frenchman  in  the  Spanish  camp.  As  Oglethorpe 
intended,  the   letter  fell  into   Monteano's   hands.     The 
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I  7  2  I  Spanish  troops  were  hurried  on  board  the  ships  and  all 
sail  was  spread  for  Saint  Augustine.  Oglethorpe  played 
the  game  to  its  end  by  chasing  out  of  the  sound  an 
enemy  that  he  did  not  dare  to  attack.  Monteano  was 
covered  with  disgrace,  Oglethorpe  retrieved  the  credit 
lost  at  Saint  Augustine,  and  England  saved  two  prov- 
inces. In  1743,  Oglethorpe  returned  to  England.  He 
never  returned  to  the  province  he  had  founded. 
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Close  on  the  heels  of  the  South  Carolina  revolution 
of  1 719,  came,  in  1721,  our  old  friend  Francis  Nicholson, 
now  Sir  Francis,  as  the  first  royal  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince. In  the  government  of  a  royal  province  there  were 
but  two  parties,  the  colonists  and  the  crown.  Between 
these  parties  there  was  no  definite  agreement,  no  unchang- 
ing charter.  The  government  was  such  as  the  king 
imposed.  In  this  case,  the  scheme  prepared  for  South 
Carolina  was  in  the  form  of  "instructions"  for  the  gov- 
ernor. The  ninety-six  sections  of  this  document  consti- 
tuted the  foundation  of  the  government  as  long  as  South 
Carolina  remained  under  royal  rule. 

The  legislative  power  was  equally  divided  between  the 
council    and    the  assembly.     The    council    consisted    of 


twelve  persons    nominated   by  the    governor    by  whom 
they  might  also  be  suspended.      Upon  emergency,  three 
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councilors  with  the  governor  were  a  quorum.  Thus  i  7  2  i 
the  governor  and  three  of  his  chosen  friends  could  balk 
the  wishes  of  the  freemen  as  expressed  through  their 
representatives.  The  assembly  vvas  clothed  with  most 
of  the  powers  of  the  English  house  of  commons  although 
there  were  several  important  and  significant  restrictions. 
For  instance,  Nicholson's  instructions  contained  the  radi- 
cal provision  that  "the  council  have  the  like  power  of 
framing  or  allowing  money  bills  as  the  assembly. "  No 
public  money  was  to  be  expended  except  by  the  advice 
of  the  council  and  the  warrant  of  the  governor  and  books 
of  account  were  to  be  sent  to  England  for  inspection 
every  half  year  or  oftener.  By  a  revolution,  the  colonists 
had  changed  their  masters. 

Nicholson  was  warmly  received  at  Charlestown  and  soon  Nicholson 
sent  Colonel  Barnwell  to  build  a  fort  on  the  Altamaha.  ^^^'"s  his 
He  also  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  a  new  assembly. 
When  the  members  assembled,  they  chose  their  late  revo- 
lutionary governor,  James  Moore,  as  the  speaker  of  the 
house  and  the  royal  governor  gave  the  choice  his  official 
approbation.  After  that,  came  legislation  for  ending  all 
litigation  growing  out  of  Moore's  revolutionary  adminis- 
tration and  for  confirming  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
same  period.  We  have  no  record  of  royal  disapproval  of 
this  legislative  approval  of  an  accomplished  revolution. 

Chief  among  the  leaders  of  the  late  proprietary  party  Trott  and 
were  Nicholas  Trott,  long  time  chief-justice,  judge  of  ^^""^ 
the  vice-admiralty  court,  president  of  the  council,  and 
often  acting  governor,  and  his  brother-in-law  and  effi- 
cient ally,  William  Rhett.  Thev  had  shown  great  skill 
and  power  in  controlling  elections  by  the  people  and 
had  successfully  managed  the  secretary  who  managed  the 
proprietors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  com- 
petent judges  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  and,  in  171 9, 
Colonel  Rhett  had  prophesied  that  if  this  "revolt  is  not 
cropt  in  the  bud,  they  will  set  up  for  themselves  against 
his  majesty." 

Rhett  seems  to  have  had  a  genius  for  holding  office,   Rhett  and 
being  simultaneously  receiver-general  for  the  proprietors,   ^°°^'' 
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controller  of  customs  for  the  king,  and  overseer  of  the 
fortifications  of  Charlestown  under  the  revolutionary 
administration  of  Governor  Moore.  In  October,  1721, 
Nicholson  wrote  of  Rhett  as  an  "insolent  fellow  and  a 
cheating  scoundrel."  Before  many  months,  he  reported 
to  Lord  Carteret  that  "old  Rhett  is  dead  of  apoplexy." 
In  the  following  month,  James  Moore  also  died.  In 
April,  1725,  Nicholson  sailed  for  England  where  he  died 
in  1728. 

When  Nicholson  returned  to  England,  the  duties  of 
his  office  fell  to  the  president  of  the  council,  Arthur 
Middleton,  who  styled  himself  president  and  commander- 
in-chief.  The  difficulties  that  Nicholson  had  experienced 
were  now  intensified.  Middleton's  protestations  in  behalf 
of  the  king's  prerogative  did  not  carry  much  weight  with 
those  who  had  followed  his  lead  as  a  revolutionist  in 
1 71 9  and  Lord  Carteret  was  in  high  office  in  England. 
In  fact,  Carteret  was  simultaneously  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  for  George  I.  as  one  of  the  English 
secretaries  of  state  and  claiming  the  colony  for  himself  as 
palatine  under  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II. 

The  fort  that  Colonel  Barnwell  had  built  on  the  Alta- 
maha  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  assembly  refused  to 
raise  the  money  needed  to  rebuild  it  unless  they  were 
permitted  to  issue  bills  of  credit  for  the  purpose.  In 
December,  1726,  the  lower  house  voted  for  such  an 
issue  and  the  president  and  council  negatived  the  action. 
Then  came  riots  and  threats  against  the  council  and  a 
proclamation  from  the  commander-in-chief. 

After  the  burning  of  the  fort  on  the  Altamaha,  the 
garrison  was  removed  to  Port  Royal  and  the  southern 
frontier  of  Carolina  was  left  open  to  the  Yamasee  incur- 
sions that  the  Spaniards  instigated.  When  the  assembly 
received  an  executive  message  urging  provision  for  the 
security  of  the  frontier,  the  delegates  "refused  to  allow 
the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  to  frighten  them  from 
insisting  upon  their  domestic  rights."  For  three  years, 
no  laws  were  passed  and,  for  four  years,  no  taxes  were 
collected  and  no  court  of  justice  was  held  in  the  colony. 
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The  assembly  was  six  times  dissolved;    that  many  times   i    7  3    i 
the  same  representatives  were  sent   back.      Eight  times 
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was  the  same  bill  passed  by  the  assembly  and  rejected 
by  the  council.  The  deadlock  continued  until  the  crown 
bought  the  Carolinas. 

When  he  had  secured  the  property  rights  of  the  Carolina   Governor 
proprietors,    the  king  quickly    put  an   end  to   the  pro-  ^^^^^^^""^ 
visional  government  and  sent  back  Robert  Johnson  to 
establish    a    regular   royal    administration.      Middleton, 
who,  as  speaker  of  the  assembly,  had  forced  Johnson,  the 
proprietary  governor,  to  surrender  his  office  to  a  revolu-   December, 
tionary  governor,  now  had    to    give  way  for    the   same   ''"^ 
Johnson  as  the  first  full  royal  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina.     It  was  a  great  triumph  for  Johnson  although  the 
council  was  appointed  by  the  king  and  the  governor  was 
little  more  than  the  agent  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Energetic   efforts    were    now    begun    for    securing    an   immigrants 
increased    immigration    to    the    province.      Settlers    were 
thus  drawn  from   Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,   Ire- 
land,  Scotland,  and   Wales.      Some    of  the    Swiss   were 
lured  to  the  lower  Savannah  by  rose-colored  tracts  sent 
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1731   out  from  Charlestown  by  Jean  Pierre  Pury.     As  the  set- 
1734  tlement  at    Purysbourg  was   not   long  continued,  it  has 
been  common  to  speak  of  Pury  as  a  baronial  colonizer 
with  a  fascinating  imagination,  but    I    have  an  extract'-'' 
from  the  archives  of  the  community  of  Sonceboz  in  the 
canton    of    Berne    in    Switzerland,    according    to    which 
Augusts,       "We    the    undersigned    inhabitants    of    Purysbourg    in 
'"53  southern  Carolina,  in  community  today  assembled,  attest 

in  good  faith"  that  the  description  published  by  Pury 
was  "conformable  with  truth  .  .  .  and  that  our  very 
dear  and  honored  Colonel  Mr.  Pury  has  been  to  us  a 
father  and  protector  on  all  sorts  of  occasions."  About 
1734,  Georgetown  was  laid  out,  the  third  town  in  the 
province. 
A  News-  For  a  dozen  years,  the  general  assembly  of  the  prov- 

p»P"  ince  had  been  seeking  a  printer  with  a  "plain  handsome 

set  of  letters,"  presses,  and  the  other  necessary  appliances 
of  his  craft.  The  search  seems  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful until  the  latter  half  of  the  year   1731,  when  George 

Webb,  Eleazer  Phillips  Jr., 
and  Thomas  Whitmarsh  es- 
tablished plants  in  the  prov- 
ince and  entered  into  sharp 
competition  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  a  thousand  pounds 
made  for  the  public  printing 
in  the  preceding  May.  Phil- 
lips, formerlv  of  Boston,  soon 
began  the  publication  of  The 
South  Carolina  Weekly  Journal^ 
Heading  ot  the  First  Number  of  7«  conducted   it   for   six   months, 

^ou,h  Carolina  Gazcte  ^^^  ^J^J   '^^  ^^^  following  July. 

In   January,    1732,  Whitmarsh,  an    Englishman,  issued 
the  first  number  of  The  South  Carolina  Gazette.     Whit- 
September  2i,  marsh  died  in  the  following  year  but,  at  the  beginning  of 
''33  1734,  the  paper  was  revived  by  Lewis  Timothy  of  Phila- 

delphia. Save  for  two  interruptions  during  the  trying 
times    of    the    American    revolution,    the    Gazette   was 

*This  extract  was  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Adolph  F.  A.  Bandelier. 
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published   continuously  until   1802,  when    it  was  finally    i    7  3    i 
suspended.  i    7  3   5 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  negroes  and  the  profits  Land 
of  rice  planting  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land  Vcuiaaon 
and  to  consequent  speculation.  Governor  Johnson  was 
instructed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  large  land  grants 
and  to  reserve  the  soil  for  those  who  intended  to  settle 
and  improve  it.  From  the  issue  thus  joined,  arose  a 
controversy  that  involved  the  rights  of  the  provincial 
judiciary  and  the  possibilities  oi  habeas  corpus.  One  Job 
Rothmaller  was  charged  with  having  run  out  lands  ille- 
gally and  the  commons  house  of  assembly  ordered 
Rothmaller  and  Thomas  Cooper,  the  deputy-surveyor, 
into  custody.  Chief-justice  Robert  Wright  granted 
Cooper  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  At  this  the  commons  Habeas 
took  offense,  ordered  both  of  Cooper's  attorneys  into  ^"""P"^ 
custody,  and  resolved  that  the  messenger  of  the  house  April  7, 1733 
should  not  make  any  return  to  the  writ  or  yield  any 
obedience  to  it.  They  also  declared  that  they  would 
have  punished  the  chief-justice  had  he  not  been  a  member 
of  the  council  and  therefore  under  its  protection.  As  the 
best  thing  possible  under  the  circumstances,  they  cut  off 
his  salary  and  passed  an  act  that  provided  that  no  public 
officer  should  be  subject  to  suit  or  penalty  for  neglect- 
ing a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  such  cases.  The  act  was 
referred  to  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  and  the 
king  in  council  disallowed  it.  The  home  government 
was  not  willing  to  admit  that  a  provincial  assembly  was 
more  potent  than  the  English  parliament. ' 

Governor  Johnson  died  in  May,  1735,  "^"^^  ^^  govern-  Thomas 
ment  was  assumed  by  Thomas  Broughton,  the  lieutenant-  B™"eiiwn 
governor.  In  his  short  administration  the  constitutional 
struggle  was  continued.  The  commons  house  passed  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  year  and 
sent  it  to  the  council  for  its  concurrence.  As  authorized 
by  the  instructions  given  by  the  king  to  Nicholson,  the 
council  added  an  item  and  returned  the  amended  bill. 
The  delegates  were  roused  to  a  prompt  declaration  of  their 
rights  and  insisted  that  the  claim  of  the  council  consti- 
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1737   tuted    an    infringement  on  the  privileges  of  the    house. 

I  7  4  o  The  commons  remained  firm  and  a  supply  bill  was  not 
passed  until  the  following  year.  In  this  there  was  a  clear 
assertion  of  a  constitutional  limitation  to  the  powers  of 
his  majesty. 

William  As  Arthur  Middleton,  the  president  of  the  council, 

^"d's"''^^*'"  died  on  the  sixth  of  September,  1737,  and  Lieutenant- 
governor  Broughton  on  the  twenty-second  of  November, 
the   administration    of  the   government   devolved   upon 

William   Bull,  the  senior  mem- 


JS^dS^ 


/^^^j^j^    (c^  V- *.  ber  of  the   council.      In   April, 

y#v    -  sA^    ^  ,^  c/"  ^\    i7'^9>   his    commission    as    lieu- 

^^     ^*        J^ /  ^*^  tenant-governor    and    that    or 

I  General    Oglethorpe    as    com- 
yf       I  mander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's 
'^^      forces    in    South    Carolina    and 
Autograph  of  William  Bull  Sr.  Georgia    Were     published    with 

much  formality  at  Charlestown.  The  two  officials  had 
become  acquainted  as  previously  recorded.  From  1740 
to  1742,  William  Bull  junior,  as  speaker  of  the  house, 
signed  acts  of  the  assembly,  and  his  father,  William 
Bull  senior,  assented  to  them  as  lieutenant-governor. 
This  period  was  marked  by  distress  and  disaster,  small- 
pox in  1738,  yellow  fever  and  a  negro  insurrection  in 
1739,  and,  in  1740,  Oglethorpe's  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Saint  Augustine  and  a  fire  that  destroyed  much  of 
Charlestown. 
A  Legislative  Meantime,  the  chronic  constitutional  struggle  was 
Compromise  j^gpt;  warm.  The  lower  house  insisted  upon  its  exclusive 
right  to  shape  tax  bills,  but  war  with  Spain  was  looming 
up  and  the  safety  of  the  province  forced  a  compromise. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  council  should  make  known  to  the 
commons  the  desired  amendments,  which  then  might  be 
proposed  from  the  floor  of  the  lower  house  and  consid- 
ered by  that  body.  The  delegates  accepted  the  com- 
Aprii  10,  «  promise  and  entered  on  their  journal  a  declaration  of 
1739  "the   undoubted   right   and    privilege   of  the   commons 

house  of  assembly  to  have  the  first  commencement  and 
sole  modeling  of  all  laws  for  imposing  taxes  and  levying 
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and  raising  aids  of  money  upon  the  people  for  the  sup-   1739 
port  of  his  majesty's  government  in  this  province."  1743 

On  the  following  day,  the  upper  house  entered  upon    a  Tripartite 
its  journal   a   declaration    that   "the   governor   or   com-   division  of 
mander-in-chief  being  present  during  the  debates  of  this   April  n, 
house  is  of  an  unparliamentary  nature.      It  is  therefore    '"^^ 
resolved  that  we  will   not  enter  into  a  debate  during  his 
presence."     The  order  proved  effective  and,  in  spite  of 
the  royal  instructions,  the  governor  of   South   Carolina 
was  thus  deprived  of  legislative  powers  except  that  his 
approval  was  still  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  act  of 
the  assembly.      It  has  been  claimed  that  South  Carolina 
was  the  first  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  to  distin- 
guish and  to  separate  the  three  great  coordinate  depart- 
ments of  government. 

"  Last  Saturday  arrived   here   in    the   Tartar   man-of-   Governor 
war,    comm.anded    by    Captain    Ward,    his    Excellency,   *^'^" 
James  Glen,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Province  and  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same."     Thus  runs 
the    record    printed    in    the    Gazette.      On   the    day    of 
his  arrival.  Governor  Glen  issued  his  proclamation  and   December 
assumed    the    administration    of   the    government.      As    '9,  1743 
cause  or  coincidence,  his  coming  was  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  prosperity  for  South   Carolina.      The  plant- 
ing   of    indigo    supplemented    rice    cultivation    and,    in 
spite  of  war,  pestilence,  and  fire,  the  colony  was  growing 
rich.     "  Frugal  planters  doubled  their  capital  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  the  progress  toward  independence  and 
opulence  was  rapid." 

In   1 73 1,  the  late  proprietary  governor,  George  Bur-  North 
rington,  came  back  as  the  first  royal  governor  of  North   ^^"^"'l"^^ 
Carolina.     He  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  twenty-fifth   Governor 
of  February  and  his  first  legislature  met  on  the  thirteenth 
of  the  following  April.     The  second  session  was  in  July, 
1733,  ^^^  the  third,  in  November,  1734.     The  governor 
quarreled  with  his  council,  the  judges,  and  the  assembly, 
and  wrote  back  to   England  that  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  were  subtle  and  craftv  to  admiration,  thev  could 
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I  7  3  I  be  neither  outwitted  nor  cajoled,  they  always  behaved 
1734  insolently  to  their  governors,  and  maintained  that  their 
monev  could  not  be  taken  from  them  save  by  appropri- 
ation made  by  their  own  house  of  assembly  —  a  body 
that  had  always  usurped  more  power  than  they  ought  to 
be  allowed. 

The  council  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  held  before 
the  arrival  of  Gabriel  Johnston,  Governor  Burring- 
ton's successor,  show  that  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
1734,  Nathaniel  Rice,  the  oldest  councilor,  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  government  in  consequence  of  the 
departure  of  Governor  Burrington  from  the  province. 
This  is  probablv  the  foundation  for  the  common  state- 
ment that  Burrington  returned  to  England  in  1734.  In 
fact,  Burrington  was  in  North  Carolina  and  acting 
as  governor  from  June  i,  1734,  until  the  twelfth  ot 
November  following,  when  he  and  the  North  Carolina 
assembly  received  notice  of  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Johnston.  The  records  of  the  board  of  trade  in  Eng- 
land show  that  Burrington  was  in  frequent  communica- 
tion with  them  until  December,  1736.  The  oft-repeated 
story  that,  in  1734,  he  returned  to  England  and  was, 
soon  after  his  arrival  there,  found  in  Saint  James  Park  in 
London,  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl,  is  probably  untrue. 
It  seems  to  have  been  proved  that,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  he  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty. 

Gabriel  Johnston,  the  new  governor,  was  a  man  of 
letters  who  owed  his  appointment  to  Lord  Wilmington, 
his  patron.  He  took  up  the  duties  of  his  office  immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival  and  thus  began  an  eighteen  years' 
contest  with  a  people  who  had  been  schooled  in  opposi- 
tion by  two  generations  of  mismanagement  and  who 
appear  fairly  to  have  won  for  North  Carolina  the  eulogy 
in  which  it  is  described  as  a  land  "where  they  pay  no 
tribute  to  God  or  to  Caesar."  The  foundations  of  Johns- 
ton's enviable  reputation  are  not  as  sure  as  has  generally 
been  supposed.  During  his  administration.  North  Caro- 
lina advanced  toward  prosperity  but  the  beginning  had 
been  made  before  his  coming  and  it  is  claimed  that,  in 
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spite  of  good  intentions  and  fair  promises,  the  growth  of  i    734 
the  province  was  retarded  rather  than  helped  by  his  arbi- 
trary disposition  and  unscrupulous  methods. 

The  salaries  of  the  governor  and  the  other  crown  Quit-rents 
officials  were  to  be  paid  from  quit-rents  the  collection  of 
which  properly  depended  upon  legislative  enactments. 
When  the  assembly  fell  below  his  expectation,  Johns- 
ton prorogued  that  body  in  Cromwellian  fashion  and 
attempted  to  collect  the  rents  on  his  own  authority  and 
in  his  own  way.  The  settlers  resisted  the  attempt  and 
the  reassembled  legislature  denied  the  legality  of  the 
action  and  imprisoned  the  officers  who  had  seized  goods 
for  rents.  Thereupon,  Johnston  again  prorogued  the  March,  1736 
assembly.  He  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  king  and  never  failed  to  magnify  royal  pre- 
rogative. As  in  the  other  colonies,  the  struggle  for 
satisfactory  salaries  for  royal  governors  became  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  history  of  this  period. 

In  1736,  Governor  Johnston  deplored  the  fact  that  no  Education 
care  had  been  taken  "  to  inspire  the  youth  with  generous 
sentiments,  worthy  principles,  or  the  least  tincture  of 
literature."  Although  he  was  "  a  man  of  letters,"  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  time  that  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  North  Carolina  legislature  to  the  subject  of  education. 
It  is  probable  that  tutors  were  employed  for  families  and 
neighborhoods  but,  until  1754,  no  act  was  passed  for  estab- 
lishing a  public  seminary  and  that  act  failed  for  lack  of 
royal  assent.  In  the  whole  period  of  royal  rule  in  North 
Carolina  we  read  of  only  two  schools,  one  at  Edenton 
and  one  at  Newbern. 

In  1735,  ^h^  boundary  line  between  the  Carolinas  was  Geographical 
run  northwesterly  from  the  ocean.  In  1737,  it  was 
extended  in  the  same  direction  to  a  stake  in  a  meadow, 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  at  the  intersection  of  that 
course  with  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  In  1738, 
commissioners  ran  the  line  westward  to  the  Pedee.  By 
this  time,  the  original  coast  counties  of  Albemarle,  Bath, 
and  Clarendon  had  disappeared  from  the  map.  Five  of 
the  six  Albemarle  precincts  became  counties  in  1729,  the 
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'734  y^^''  ^^  which  seven  of  the  CaroHna  proprietors  surren- 
dered their  rights  and  interests  to  the  crown.     The  sixth 


Representa- 
tion 


Map  of  North  Carolina,  Showing  Counties  and  Precincts  in  1737 

precinct  was  transferred  to  Bath  County  from  which 
arose,  in  1729,  the  new  counties  of  Hyde,  Beaufort, 
Carteret,  and  Craven.  Clarendon  had  been  abandoned 
in  1690.  New  Hanover  precinct  took  its  place  and,  in 
1729,  became  a  county  with  the  same  name.  To  these 
ten  counties,  others  were  added  as  the  inland  population 
increased. 

When  Johnston  began  his  administration,  each  of  the 
precincts  or  counties  that  had  been  made  from  Albemarle 
sent  five  delegates  to  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly, 
while  each  of  the  counties  that  had  been  carved  from 
Bath  sent  only  two.  The  legislature  now  met  not  at 
Edenton,  but  at  Wilmington  named  for  the  governor's 
patron,  or  at  Newbern,  or  elsewhere.  In  fact,  it  is 
charged  that  Johnston  felt  free  to  convoke  the  assembly 
in  out-of-the-way  places  and  at  times  when  his  opponents 
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could  not  be  present  and  he  admitted  that  "some  of  the  1734 
most  troublesome  leading  men  were  prevailed  on  to  be  i  746 
absent."  Still  he  could  not  control  the  members  with 
whom  he  quarreled  continuously  and  seems  to  have  been 
in  favor  with  neither  the  people  of  the  province  nor  the 
government  in  England.  In  1746,  he  convoked  the 
assembly  at  Wilmington,  knowing  that  the  members 
from  the  northern  counties  would  not  be  there.  With- 
out a  quorum,  the  representation  of  the  older  counties 
was  reduced  from  five  members  each  to  two.  Johnston 
signed    the     bill    thus  ^^F'  an- 

passed    and   sent   it    to  p-^    D     D     R     E    S  'S   ' 
England    tor    approval  y-  .  •^    kj 

as  if  it  had  received  the  ■         '^«-  the  inhabitants  of 
sanction   of  a  majority  ^  KO  RTH 'CARD  LJN  A' 
of  a  quorum  of  a  duly  occA.:ov.n  :    . 

constituted    legislature.      By  the  difficult  Oircumftances  the  Govern- 

At  the  next  election, 
the  northern  counties 
chose  the  usual  number 
of  delegates.  Their 
election  was  declared 
void  and,  for  eight 
years,  these  counties 
were  without  represen- 
tation in  the  assembly. 
Being  without  repre- 
sentation, their  inhab- 
itants refused  to  pay 
taxes  or  to  serve  as 
jurors  and  were  persis- 
tently   defiant.      This  condition  was  continued  until  two 
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the  Soil  ipiy,  in  a  v«y  honourable 

dircharge  their  Qaitrfcntt  ani  puMitit  Tuts  :  A.  J  whereby,  :ilb,«ei* 
Life  may  be  gi\  en  to  Tridc  and  Commcrtc,  io  iit  3s  h  neccffur ; 
vhich  will  be  a  patural  Iniiuceinenl  to  tbc  Cik  'n-jdcr  to  fjicle  and  r'c- 
fide  in  the  Co\'crmilciu,  ss  weD  as  the  only  Mcar^  to  pror-.ip-io.NJvi- 
gation  (that  THuxSary  firaoch  of  Builncfa)  in  all  its  proper  Vitu.  . 
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years  after  Johnston's  death.  The  eight  years'  insistence 
of  these  people  upon  "no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion" clearly  foreshadowed  the  course  that  they  were 
soon  to  follow  in  the  conflict  that  the  reader  of  this  his- 
tory has  long  been  anticipating. 
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WHEN  Alexander  Spotswood  came  as  governor 
of  Virginia  in  1710,  fifty  miles  intervened 
between  the  frontier  of  the  colony  and  the 
peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he 
wrote  that  the  James  River  made  its  way  through  the 
mountains  and  that  the  people,  if  encouraged  to  do  so, 
"would  soon  carry  on  their  Settlements  to  ye  very 
Source  of  that  River,  and  .  .  .  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  French  to  dislodge  them,  especially 
considering  how  much  further  they  must  travell  than 
we  to  come  at  that  place."  Spotswood  was  not  the  man 
to  stare  stupidly  at  the  Appalachian  blockade  while 
traditional  enemies  and  their  Indian  allies  were  sending 
their  canoes  over  all  the  waterways  between  Quebec  and 
New  Orleans,  the  commercial  ends  of  the  two  great 
arteries  that  led  thence  to  the  very  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent. In  1 71 6,  he  resolved  to  make  a  personal  visit  to 
the  mountains. 

At  Spotswood's  estate  at  Germanna  the  horses  were 
shod.  Horseshoes  were  not  common  in  tidewater  Vir- 
ginia and  the  incident  gave  a  name  to  the  expedition.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  the  governor  led  his  company 
westward.  As  is  recorded  in  John  Fontaine's  journal  of 
the  expedition,  every  day's  march  was  enlivened  by  the 
chase  and,  at  night,  the  stores  of  "red  wine  and  white 
wine,  Irish  Usquebaugh,  brandy,  shrub,  two  sorts  of 
rum,  champagne,  canary,  cherry  punch,  water,  cider,  etc.," 
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were  mingled  with  game  and  story,  song  and  laughter,   i    7    i    6 
After  drinking  to  the  health  of  King   George  and   the 

royal    family    at    the  r 3 . «    y 

top  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  .^  ^   A^^K  I, 

the  explorers  de- 
scended into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Shenan- 
doah. Here,  with 
ceremonious  salute 
and  an  appeal  to  their 
store  of  creature  com- 
forts, they  took  pos- 
session of  the  "  Valley  ""^P  °^  Spotswood's  Route 

of  Virginia"  in  the  name  of  the  English  monarch, 
attested  the  assumption  in  writing,  and  buried  the  record  Septembers 
in  one  of  the  emptied  bottles  —  an  ingenious  method  of 
concealing  the  fact  from  any  explorer  who  might  come 
after.  Spotswood  had  anticipated,  by  a  third  of  a  century, 
Celoron  de  Bienville  and  his  lead  plates,  of  which  more 
anon.  After  nearly  a  month's  absence,  the  picturesque 
party  was  back  at  Williamsburg.  This  hilarious  invasion 
of  the  wilderness  was  commemorated  by  Spotswood's 
gift  of  a  golden  horseshoe  to  each  of  his  companions, 
the  so-called  institution  of  the  order  of  the  "  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Horseshoe."  Although  it  was  sixteen  years  The  GoWen 
before  the  ax  of  the  pioneer  was  heard  on  the  shores  of  """^^hoe 
the  Shenandoah,  the  "horseshoe  expedition"  broke  down 
the  barrier  that  had  checked  the  westward  expansion  of 
English  America. 

Spotswood's  letters  clearly  show  his  low  estimate  of  Spotswood's 
the  qualifications  of  the  burgesses,  "men  of  the  meaner  Enemies 
sort,"  many  of  whom  were  in  office  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  salary  —  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  legislator  of 
that  day.  Having  given  offense  to  the  democratic  house 
of  burgesses,  Spotswood  attacked  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
cratic council.  Thus  offended,  the  assembly,  under  the 
lead  of  Commissary  Blair,  sent  William  Byrd  of  Westover 
as  agent  to  England  to  press  charges  against  the  gov- 
ernor.     Byrd's  remonstrance  to  the  board  of  trade  plainly 
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I  7  I  8  shows  the  vigilance  with  which  encroachments  of  arbi- 
1726  trary  power  were  guarded  against  by  the  representatives 
"—  ■       I  of     the     people.      About     this 

time,  Spotswood   sent    Lieuten- 
ant Maynard  of  the  royal  navy 
,  ^    to   capture    the    pirate  "  Black- 
1^3:  beard,"  as  recorded  in  an  earlier 

chapter. 
jt7  The  warriors  of  the  Five 
Nations  had  committed  many 
depredations  as  they  marched 
along  the  frontier  to  or  from 
their  attacks  on  the  southern 
tribes  and,  in  August,  1722, 
Spotswood  met  their  represent- 
atives at  Albany.  By  a  treaty 
then  effected,  the  Iroquois  agreed 
l;?^!  not   to   enter  the   region    south 

--     _^^^^^_"'^'J'  ':^'^^'^ §'  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the 
^iSfK^tfmwtftfmii^^:.:^^^'  gj^g   j^j^gg  without  a  passport 
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\fs  History  of  Virginia,  17ZZ  York.  Soon  after  this  confer- 
ence with  the  Indians,  the  governor's  enemies  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  removal  from  office.  In  the  dozen 
years  covered  by  his  administration,  Virginia  had  rapidly 
advanced  in  commercial  prosperity  and  political  impor- 
tance. 

After  his  fall  from  office,  Spotswood  continued  to  live 
in  Virginia.  At  his  "enchanted  castle"  at  Germanna 
or  at  his  Yorktown  "Temple  Farm,"  he  maintained 
the  courtly  state  of  his  time  and  rank.  He  died  at 
Annapolis  in  1740.  After  Spotswood,  the  next  gov- 
ernor was  Hugh  Drysdale,  "one  of  the  great  obscure 
who  is  lost  to  memory."  Drysdale  died  in  July, 
1726,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil. Colonel  Robert  Carter,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

George  I.  died  in  June,  1727.  In  the  following  Octo- 
ber, William  Gooch,  a  Scotchman  who  had  seen  service 
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under  Marlborough,  became  governor  of  Virginia.  His 
administration  lasted  twenty-two  years.  The  period  was 
marked  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  assembly  and  by 
the  w^estward  movement  that  followed  Spotswood's  expe- 
dition. For  five  years,  the  Virginia  state  papers  consist 
largely  of  petitions  for  land  grants.  For  instance,  Wil- 
liam Beverly  wrote  to  "  beg  ye  favour  of  you  to  get  me 
an  order  at  the  first  Council  held  after  you  receive  this 
for  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  Land  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  main  River  of  Shenondore  to  include  an  old 
field,  called  and  known  by  ye  name  of  Massanutting 
1  own. 

About  1732,  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  followed  the 
valleys  southward  from  the  mountain  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  settled  along  Opequon  Creek.  Their  "Tus- 
carora  meeting-house"  near  Martinsburg  and  "Opequon 
church"  a  little  south  of  Win- 
chester are  still  standing,  the  oldest 
in  the  valley.  On  their  heels  or  just 
ahead,  were  German  Lutherans, 
Mennonites,  and  Calvinists,  some 
of  whom  obtained  forty  thousand 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Winches- 
ter and  dotted  the  valley  with  their 
rude  log  cabins  and  huge  red 
barns  and  built  Strasburg,  Ham- 
burg, and  other  towns.  About 
this  time,  another  band  of  Scotch- 
Irish  immigrants  made  their  homes 
further  up  the  valley.  John 
Lewis,  one  of  a  Huguenot  family 
that  had  taken  refuge  in  Ireland, 
obtained  the  grant  of  about  half  of 
what  is  now  Rockbridge  County  and,  in  1737,  brought 
over  about  a  hundred  families  from  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Calvinists  of  the  strictest  sect,  their  homes  and  churches 
rose  side  by  side.  Devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
deeds  of  piety,  they  bred  a  line  of  soldiers  who,  from  the 
days  of  Andrew  Lewis  to  those  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson, 
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made  the  valley  of  Virginia  famous  in  the  military  annals 
of  two  centuries. 

While  persecution  was  busy  in  Europe,  the  Virginia 
authorities  and  their  land-grant  beneficiaries  sent  to  Ire- 
land, England,  and  Germany  glowing  advertisements  of 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valley  of  Virginia  and  of 
the  easy  terms  on  which  homes  there  might  be  secured. 
In  consequence  of  these  promises  of  wealth,  a  steadily 
advancing  human  tide  moved  up  the  lowland  rivers, 
through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  thence  swept 
down  into  intermontane  Virginia.  Under  the  lead  of 
John  Caldwell  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  synod  of 
Philadelphia,  many  Presbyterians  and  a  few  Quakers 
moved  to  "the  back  parts  of  Virginia"  and  made  new 
homes  in  Charlotte  and  adjacent  counties.  Although 
"cohabitation  acts"  had  failed,  towns  sprang  up  where 
they  were  needed  and  ports  grew  at  the  demands  of  com- 
merce. At  the  falls  of  the  James,  Richmond  was  begun 
by  Colonel  William    Byrd  in  1733   and  incorporated  in 

1742;  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, Fredericksburg  and 
Falmouth;  on  the  Appo- 
mattox, Petersburg. 
Jamestown,  the  old  capital, 
had  been  effaced.  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  new  capital, 
was  a  straggling  village  of 
about  two  hundred  houses. 
Norfolk,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  seven  thou- 
sand, was  the  only  con- 
siderable town.  The  earl 
of  Orkney,  titular  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  died  in 
1 737  and  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle was    appointed    his 

William  Byrd  of  Westover  SUCCCSSOr.         HoraCe    Wal- 

pole  says:   "It  was  convenient  to  him  to  be  anywhere 
but  in  England." 
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1736        Mr.  Cooke,  a  Virginia  historian,  tells  us  that  the  Virgini- 
1744  ans  of  that  day  "  were  earnestly  attached  to  their  church 
The  Great      and  religion :  they  would  fight  for  it,  and,  if  necessary, 
Awakening      die  for  it;   but  living  in  accordance  with  its  precepts  was 
quite   a   different   thing,"   and  that  "some  of  the  clergy 
were  little  better  than  the  people."     Whitefield  preached 
at  Williamsburg   and   other   towns  in  1740;  the   "great 
awakening"  was  followed  by  "a  good  wholesome  persecu- 
tion."   The  "  New  Light"  preachers  denounced  the  delin- 
quencies of   the  parish   ministers  and  Governor  Gooch 
delivered  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  against  the  itinerants. 
A  Virginia  In   August,  1 736,  The  Virginia  Gazette,  a  small,  dingy 

Journalist        sheet,  appeared  —  a  possibility  that  Berkeley  had  depre- 

^ >  j,,„  i  cated     and    a    thing     that 

THE        :,         T-i  rp° TT^    Culpeper    and     Effingham 
y  1  RG  IN  iJ   GAZET  1  •H'.  would    not    tolerate.     The 

--^--^----TTuHMTld^^^^^  Gazette    was    published 

c^,_^^^^^^^  weekly   by   William   Parks 

1        yjcM^yJ:f^:!^^iZlLJ.:—^ — .  Williamsburcr    at    fifteen 

■__- y-r::;;:^;;::^:^:::^- ^^  shillmgs   the   year.      For  a 

,o,i„„i.ht,c(*r«i.>c  1  ij-t"T^r°''.>''»''jr«     oner  time    It  was  the  onlv 

1^---~n':'::\'i^'^^'^''Z^  newspaper    m    the    colony 


3Bi:Bis«:^.lga  ^^^^^  ^^'^'    wasalso    public 

•S2:l''L^^."^^•'""!^^~''^^V^^^^    ij«|.^^.jj^»,...u«u.h«.>hrr,™„^,.Ki,   printer.      His    apology    to 

Htiimg  oi  The  Virginia  Gazette  ^^i^  council,  made  in   1749 

for  an  apparent  neglect  of  duty,  is  so  excessively  humble 

as  to  invite  contrast  with  the  belligerent  audacity  of  the 

modern  journalist. 

An  Indian  In  1 744,  by  E  treaty  made  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 

Treaty  ^.|^g  Iroquois  relinquished  all  lands  "that  are  or  shall  be 

by  his  Majesty's  appointment  in  the  colony  of  Virginia," 

i.e.,  the  country  from  the  Virginia  frontier  to  the  Ohio 

July  2-11       River.     The   conference  lasted  several   days;    the  chief 

mediator  and   interpreter  was   Conrad  Weiser.     At  the 

grand  banquet  given  by  the  English  commissioners,  the 

sachems    "  fed    lustily,   drank    heartily,   and    were    very 

greasy  before  they  finished  their  dinner."     This  repast 

seems  to  have  been  preparatory  to  the  serious  business 

of  the  day.     One  of  the  secretaries  of  the  conference  and 
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the  journalist  thereof  says:     "  I  produced  the  engrossed    i    7    i    5 
release  for  the    [Maryland]    lands  with  the  seals  fixed. 
We    were    obliged    to 

put  about  the  glasses  P  O  E  A4  S 
pretty  briskly,  and 
then  Mr.  Weiser  in- 
terpreted the  contents 
of  it  to  the  sachems." 
The  combination  of 
spirits  and  logic  proved 
effective  and  the  Eng- 
lish secured  their  first 
real  treaty  hold  upon  — 
the  West. 


()  N      ^^'1^^^:,^^^ 

■     ---^ 

Several  Occaiions. 

°^SiiiJiii  detail'""  W'    t"l'i"«''\   -'"Wf",  ut  otmer,  kiu 
anmi    rcmijfitnem    hvmamjnun   (S    liter ali/man  j:M.- 

larllis. 

By  a  QeMUman  0/  V  I  R  G  I  N  I  A. 

— ' 

m.  1?,  *■ 

i-^^m^'^^m^^^-'^^'^^f^^i^^^^^*^^^    \^. 

n^  J  £  L  I  A  M  S  B  V  R  c.- 

■      toed      »a     Sdd      by      WZ^L,*.»P*.^X,, 
.  -M,DCC,mVI.                                           ^ 

#                           .                 •      ,           - 

.••'••'            .'^ 
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The  Maryland  char- 
ter had  been  suspend- 
ed on  the  pretext  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  leave 
the  province  in  Cath- 
olic hands;  the  renun- 
ciation of  Catholicism 
by  the  fourth  Lord 
Baltimore  and  the  accession  of  his  Protestant  son  to  the 
proprietorship  made  it  almost  imperative  upon  George  I. 
to  restore  the  government  to  the  fifth  Lord  Baltimore. 
The  restitution  was  an  apparent  confirmation  of  the 
charter.  In  171 5,  John  Hart,  who  had  been  appointed  May  30 
governor  by  the  crown,  was  given  a  new  commission  by 
the  new  proprietor. 

A  still  lingering  fear  that  the  proprietary  Protestantism  Residual 
was  a  mere  pretense  w^as  magnified  when  "some  wicked,  ^^^^^^^ 
disloyal,  and  traiterous  persons"  fired  an  artillery  salute  in 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  son  of  King  James  IL 
One  of  the  convicted  "  traiters  "  was  whipped  and  pilloried 
and  others  were  fined  and  imprisoned.  When  a  new  com- 
mission was  sent  to  Charles  Carroll,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  had  been  the  proprietor's  agent  in  the  province. 
Governor  Hart  represented  him  as  "  a  professed  Papist" 
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I  7  I  6  and  reported  to  the  assembly  that  the  commission  was  "of 
I  7  I  8  so  strange  a  nature  that,  under  pretence  of  being  his 
Lordship's  agent,  it  included  with  his  instructions,  many 
July  17,1716  essential  parts  of  government."  The  governor  threat- 
ened to  resign;  the  assembly  clipped  the  agent's  powers 
and  adopted  an  address  that  was  "  more  loyal  to  Hart  than 
to  Baltimore." 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  alarm  was  a  statute  of 
I  71 6  that  required  all  persons  holding  office  in  the  prov- 
ince  to   take   the   oaths   of    allegiance,   abhorrency,  and 
abjuration  and  to  subscribe  to  the  test  against  transubstan- 
tiation.     The  oath  of  allegiance  required  true  allegiance 
—    ^ -_.-_ — ,  fo  the  king.     The  oath  of  abhor- 
rency declared   that  "  1   do  from 
my     Heart     abhor,    detest     and 
abjure     .      .      .      that     damnable 
Doctrine     and      Position,     That 
Princes    excommunicated    or   de- 
prived by  the   Pope,  or  any  Au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome,  may 
be  Deposed  or  Murdered  by  their 
Subjects"  and  that  "no   Foreign 
Prince,  Person,  Prelate,  State  or 
Potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  Jurisdiction,   Power,  Superi- 
ority, Pre-eminence  or  Authority, 
Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual,  within 
the  Kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  or 
any  [of]  the  Dominions  thereto 
belonging."     The  third  oath  ab- 
jured the  claims  of  the  pretender. 
The  lord  proprietor  approved  the 
law.     Thus    the    government    of 
Maryland   became   exclusively 
Protestant.     In  171 8,  it  was  en- 
acted that  "all  professed  Papists 
whatsoever    be    and    hereby    are    declared    incapable    of 
giving  their  vote  in  any  election  of  a  delegate  or  dele- 
gates within  this  province."      From  that  time  until  the 
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American  revolution,  Maryland  Catholics  were  taxed  to  i  7  i  9 
sustain  a  religion  that  they  believed  to  be  heretical  and  1722 
to  maintain  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  share. 

In  addition  to  his  troubles  with  Carroll  and  the  Catho-  The  Recall 
lies  and  the  clergy,  Governor  Hart  had  a  notable  quarrel  ^^^"""""^ 
with  the  collector  of  customs  and  his  attorney.  Late  in 
December,  1719,  the  proprietor  ordered  Hart  to  return 
to  England.  In  October,  1720,  Charles  Calvert,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  foot-guards  and  a  relative  of  the  proprietary, 
first  met  the  Maryland  assembly  as  the  new  governor  of 
the  province. 

The  charter  of  Maryland,  like  those  of  the  other  a  Great 
English  colonies  except  Pennsylvania,  provided  that  all  ^'^"^ 
English  subjects  in  the  province  should  be  esteemed  as 
born  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  any  statute  or 
provision  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  Mary- 
landers  were  therefore  much  inclined  to  claim  the 
common  law  of  England  as  their  own  and  were  little 
disposed  to  make  any  sharp  distinction  between  it  and 
English  statute  law  where  the  latter  was  applicable  to 
cases  in  which  the  provincial  law  was  silent.  In  1722, 
the  assembly  passed  an  act  that  recognized  an  English 
statute  as  Maryland  law  and  the  lower  house  adopted 
resolutions  that  were  in  fact  a  declaration  of  rights.  The 
proprietary  refused  to  concur  in  the  act  and  the  upper 
house  refused  to  concur  in  the  resolutions.  Maryland 
was  on  the  threshold  of  a  conflict  between  the  ways  that 
were  and  those  that  were  to  be. 

From  this  time  until  the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary  a  Great 
government,  the  standing  resolutions  of  the  lower  house  '^"^^°'T' 
declared  that  "this  province  hath  always  hitherto  had 
the  common  law  and  such  general  statutes  of  England  as 
are  not  restrained  by  words  of  local  limitation  in  them." 
After  a  decade  of  strife,  the  proprietor  accepted  an  oath 
bill  that  became  and  remained  law.  The  prescribed 
oath  provided  for  the  execution  of  law  and  right  accord- 
ing to  "the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  this  province  so  far 
forth  as  they  provide;  and  when  they  are  silent,  accord- 
ing   to    the    laws,   statutes   and    reasonable    customs    of 
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England,  as  used  and  practised  within  this  province" — 
a  compromise  that  was  a  practical  victory  for  the  lower 
house.  When,  in  1776,  the  people  of  Maryland  adopted 
their  first  state  constitution,  they  wrote  into  it  a  declara- 
tion of  their  right  "to  the  common  law  of  England 
.  .  .  and  to  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  English  statutes 
as  existed  at  the  time  of  their  first  emigration,"  etc.  A 
similar  declaration  has  held  its  place  in  the  successive 
Maryland  constitutions  until  the  present  day. 

In  1723,  the  assembly  passed  an  act  for  founding  a 
school  in  each  county.  Poor  pay  assured  incompetent 
teachers,  public  sympathy  was  not  manifested  and  proba- 
bly was  not  felt.  It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  Mary- 
land Gazette  the  offer  of  a  five-pound  reward  for  the 
capture  of  the  Talbot  County  schoolmaster  who  had  run 
away  with  two  geldings  and  a  negro  slave.  In  1750,  the 
lower  house  of  the  assembly  declared  that  the  schools 
were  failures.  During  the  existence  of  the  proprietary 
government,  Maryland  offered  poor  facilities  for  the 
education  of  her  children. 

Governor  Charles  Calvert  died  in  1726.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  the  proprietor's 
brother.  In  the  year  of  his  coming  the  Maryland  Ga- 
zette, the  first  newspaper  in  the  province,  was  printed  at 
Annapolis.  In  1730,  Baltimore  was  laid  out  but,  in 
spite  of  its  excellent  harbor  and  other  advantages,  it  grew 
slowly.  The  early  capital.  Saint  Marys,  was  fading  away ; 
Joppa  had  a  brief  prosperity  before  it  dwindled  to  a  soli- 
tary house  and  a  grass-grown  graveyard;  Annapolis  was 
the  only  real  town.  In  1731,  broken  in  health,  Bene- 
dict Leonard  Calvert  resigned.  He  died  on  his  way  to 
England.  His  successor  was  Samuel  Ogle,  an  abler  man 
and  a  more  successful  administrator. 

From  1732  to  1734,  the  proprietor  was  in  the  prov- 
ince and  governed  in  person.  In  1733,  Maryland  tried 
the  well-worn  panacea  of  paper  money  and  issued  ninety 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  distributed  by  public  expendi- 
tures and  loans  among  the  people.  In  1732,  the  sons  of 
William  Penn,  then  joint  proprietors   of  Pennsylvania, 
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secured  a  written   agreement  by  which    Lord    Baltimore    1732 

gave  up  about  two  and  a  half  million  acres  south  of  the    1737 

fortieth    parallel,   the  jgMBHHJ^'  >^ 

line  to  which  the  Bal-  ^  s^^^^V 

timores  had  claimed.   ;:;  ^  .    -i^t^^iiv.  r.  ..■i^nlT.rf^rocnh^^^^^ 

Clearly    overreached,   e^ (w ihe, //////h.mn mciuio.ioJ.in m-l////////, ///.' 3.foi.ii')(i K.ii..Dir. . >!..:,, 

the    Maryland    pro-  ^lmf^Ana'/oiv7/..Y////'///o(i^^  u,v.,f 

prietor    appealed    to  fj^^^r    \niwDuai.ij-4*'  ^^  r^ 

the    king    and    the  '^  .^'  Mj^      ' 

quarrel  took  on  add-  iii__„„ j^>^^^<^    . ^ 

ed    bitterness.        Sher-  Maryland  Twenty-shilUng  BiU,  1 745 

iffs  and  posses  from  both  provinces  invaded  the  territory 
in  dispute,  men  were  beaten  and  imprisoned,  and  some 
blood  was  shed.  Each  foray  provoked  another,  proc- 
lamation answered  proclamation,  and,  with  little  exag- 
geration, the  condition  might  be  described  as  that  of 
border  warfare.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  America  where  one  British  colony  made  war 
upon  another.  In  1736,  the  king  in  council  commanded 
peace  and  directed  the  proprietors  to  grant  no  lands  in  the 
disputed  territory  until  the  boundary  had  been  adjusted. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  issues  of  Arms  and 
Governor  Ogle's  first  administration  had  as  its  storm-  Ammumuon 
center  the  act  for  arms  and  ammunition.  The  struggle 
related  chiefly  to  the  division  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  duty  on  tobacco  and  involved  the  chronic 
question  whether  the  salary  of  the  colonial  governor 
should  depend  on  an  annual  appropriation  or  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  more  reliable  way.  A  certain  law 
that  appropriated  the  revenue  from  the  threepence  duty 
for  arms  and  ammunition  expired  in  1733,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  lay  a  similar  duty  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  spite  of  Ogle's  urging,  the  lower  house  refused  to 
pass  the  bill.  Such  a  bill  was  passed  in  1734  and  seems 
to  have  been  extended  from  year  to  year.  When,  in 
1739,  the  upper  house  emphasized  the  fact  that  war 
was  threatening  in  Europe,  the  lower  house  replied  that 
"we  do  not  think  the  revival  of  that  law  at  present 
necessary." 
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I  7  J  7  As  the  law  respecting  arms  and  ammunition  was  to 
1749  continue  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  assem- 
Tactics  bly  and  as  a  "meeting"  was  not  called  a  "session"  unless 

at  least  one  act  was  passed,  the  governor  refused  his 
assent  to  all  bills  passed  by  the  two  houses  and  thus 
continued  the  collection  of  the  threepence  duty.  In 
May,  1740,  the  lower  house  passed  a  bill  for  continuing 
the  threepence  duty  until  the  twenty-ninth  of  September, 
1 74 1.  As  this  termination  of  the  proposed  act  at  a  defi- 
nite date  instead  of  the  end  of  the  next  "session"  would 
checkmate  the  governor's  play,  the  upper  house  rejected 
the  bill.  The  province  had  been  without  a  "session" 
for  nearly  three  years,  but  the  delegates  declared  that 
this  bill  was  the  last  means  left  by  which  they  could  pro- 
cure frequent  assemblies  and  were  "firmly  determined 
never  to  assent  to  any  law  of  that  kind  with  such  an 
indefinite  determination  as  you  contend  for." 
Another  After  further  wrangling,  the  lower  house  passed  a  sup- 

Great  Victory  pjy  j^ju  f^^  j^jg  majesty's  servicc  in  the  impending  war. 
Neither  the  upper  house  nor  the  governor  dared  to  reject 
it  and  so  the  assembly  "meeting"  of  1740  became  a 
"session"  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  law  of  1734  was 
terminated.  In  1742,  the  proprietor  instructed  Thomas 
Bladen,  the  new  governor,  to  withhold  certain  bills  of  the 
lower  house  until  that  body  passed  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition bill  in  an  acceptable  form,  but  the  war  came  and 
was  ended  before  any  concession  was  made.  In  1747, 
Ogle  again  became  governor  and,  in  the  general  good 
feeling  that  prevailed,  the  bill  was  passed.  It  was  renewed 
in  1748  and  expired  in  1749.  The  bill  for  arms  and 
ammunition  never  again  became  a  law.  The  tactics  of 
the  governor  and  of  the  upper  house  and  the  proprietary 
power  had  been  unavailing  against  the  rising  influence  of 
the  representatives  of  a  determined  people. 
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SIR    WILLIAM     KEITH,   deputy-governor   of  i    7   i   9 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  had  had  a  service  as   i    745 
surveyor  of  customs  that  made  him  famihar  with   Governor 
colonial  affairs.    This  and  a  pleasing  personal  address  gave   ^^'^*^ 
him  influence  with  an  assembly  that  had  been  wearied  by 
disputes  with  his  predecessors.     In  spite  of  the  disturb- 
ing litigation  of  the  proprietors,  his  relations  with  the 
assembly  remained   amicable.     Of  the  seventy-five  acts 
passed  by  the  assembly  while  Keith  was  governor,  very 
few  were  annulled  by  the  king.      Meanwhile  the   Mary- 
land boundary  line  was  the  source  of  constant  irritation 
and  Andrew  Bradford,  son  of  William,  had  begun  the   1719 
publication   of  The  American  Weekly  Mercury^  a  small 
two-page  sheet  and  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the 
middle  colonies. 

After  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  English  Delaware 
throne,  Penn's  title  to  the  lower  counties  huhg  only  upon 
royal  acquiescence.  The  failure  of  the  king  to  take  con- 
trol is  explained  by  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the 
interests  involved.  In  171 5,  Lord  Sutherland  had  asked 
for  the  territory  in  payment  of  a  claim  against  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  Delaware  settlers  heard  of  the  petition, 
they  sent  an  address  to  Governor  Keith  saying  that  their 
interests  and  those  of  the  proprietary  were  closely  inter- 
woven and  that  they  were  willing  that  the  two  sections 
should  be  reunited.  The  Sutherland  claim  was  urged  for 
many  years  but  the  grant  was  not  made.     The  lower 
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I    7    I    9  counties,  with  an  assembly  of  their  own,  continued   in 

1726  union  with  Pennsylvania  through  a  common  executive. 

Practical  In  Pennsylvania  it  was  common  for  the  assembly  to  fix 

Politics  j.}^g  salary  of  the  governor  and  then  to  cut  off  his  supplies 

if  he  vetoed  any  popular  measure  —  an   underhold   that 

constituted  an  important  principle  of  constitutional  law. 

Nowhere  was  the  policy  of  granting  money  in  exchange 

for  legislation  more  frankly  avowed  than  in  Pennsylvania. 

In    1709,   the  governor 
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was  informed  that  the 
house  had  voted  him 
two  hundred  pounds 
and  that  the  speaker 
would  present  him  a  bill 
for  that  amount  when 
he  had  passed  the  acts 
referred  to  him.  In  a 
review  of  the  consti- 
tution and  government  of  Pennsylvania,  printed  in 
1759,  it  is  stated  that  "every  proprietary  Governor  has 
two  Masters,  one  who  gives  him  his  Commission  and  one 
who  gives  him  his  pay,"  and  that  "the  subjects  Money  is 
never  so  well  disposed  of  as  in  the  Maintenance  of  Order 
and  Tranquillity  and  the  Purchase  of  good  Laws." 

Born  in  January,  1706,  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
the  South  Church  in  Boston,  Benjamin  Franklin  early 
developed  a  fondness 

•v..  T  Ht'- 


for  books  and,  at 
twelve  years  of  age, 
bound  himself  as  an 
apprentice  to  his 
brother  James,  a 
printer.  In  1723,  he 
quarreled  with  his 
brother  and  made  his 
way  to   Philadelphia 

where    he    found   em-  Heading  of  the  ffw/xjyi-anw  C^^m^ 

ployment  with  a  printer.     After  a  visit  to  London,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  soon  entered  business  as  a 
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printer    in    partnership    with    Hugh    Meredith.     Three    i 
years    later,  they   were    printing    EngHsh    and    German    i 


Aetitic  /L 
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books  and  publish- 
ing a  weekly  paper 
that  they  had 
bought  and  the 
ponderous  name  of 
which  they  had 
shortened.  The 
first  number  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette printed  under 
the  new  manage- 
ment bears  date  of 
the  second  of  Oc- 
tober, 1729.  In 
1730,  the  partner- 
ship was  dissolved, 
Franklin  continu- 
ing the  business 
alone  and  adding  to 
it  a  stationer's  shop. 

A   new  governor  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  1726  and  Governor 
met    the    assembly    in    August.     Keith   succeeded   to   a  g°'^<*°" 
baronetcy  and  an  indebtedness  that  resulted  in  his  ruin, 

became   a   member   of 


the  assembly,  and  for 
two  terms  did  what  he 
could  to  "embarrass  the 
administration  and  to 
distress  the  proprietary 
family.  He  soon  lost 
his  popularity  and 
returned  to  England 
where  he  died  in  1749. 
The    new    representa- 

Keith's  House  at  Graeme  Park  ^-J^g  of  j-J^g  propHetOrS 

was  Patrick  Gordon.    When  Hannah  Penn  died  in  1733, 
the   Pennsylvania  assembly  assumed    that    his  authority 
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1736  was  terminated  by  her  death,  but  her  sons,  John,  Thomas, 

1737  and  Richard, issued  him  a  new  commission  and  quickly  put 
an  end  to  the  trouble.  The  king  approved  the  commis- 
sion and  reserved  the  right  to  assume  the  government  of 
Delaware  for  the  crown.     Gordon  died  in  August,  1736. 

For  two  years  after  Gordon's  death,  James  Logan 
governed  as  president  of  the  council.  Logan  had  come 
to  America  in  1699  as  secretary  to  William  Penn.  He 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  a  thorough  classical 
scholar,  an  excellent  mathematician,  a  voluminous  writer, 
an  esteemed  correspondent  of  learned  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  a  member  of  the  council  from  1702  to 
1747,  the  business  agent  for  the  Penn  family,  and  the 
champion  of  their  interests  in  the  province. 

An  alleged  deed,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Dela- 
ware chiefs  in  1686,  specified  that  the  western  extent  of 
the  grant  should  be  as  far  as  a  man  could  walk  in  a  day 
and  a  half  In  1737,  Thomas  Penn  secured  another 
release  of  the  "walking  purchase"  and  an  agreement  to 
have  the  land  "walked."  Penn  selected  three  pedes- 
trians and  the  Delawares  a  like  number  to  accompany 
them.  The  walk  began  at  Wrightstown  in  Bucks 
County,  about  four  miles  from  the  Delaware  River,  led 
northwesterly  through  the  Lehigh  Water  Gap,  and 
ended  at  Broad  Mountain  a  few  miles  beyond  Mauch 
Chunk,  a  total  distance  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles. 
The  second  trio  could  not  maintain  the  pace  set  by  the 
whites.  The  Indians  had  not  expected  that  the  walk 
would  go  beyond  Blue  Mountain  and  felt  that  they  had 
been  cheated. 

Instead  of  running  the  line  thence  to  the  Delaware  by 
the  shortest  course,  the  surveyors  ran  northeasterly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen.  This  increased  the  area 
of  the  purchase  by  many  thousand  acres  and  robbed  the 
grantors  of  the  highly  prized  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"forks  of  the  Delaware"  where  Easton  is  and  of  their 
favorite  hunting  grounds  along  the  river  north  of  the 
mountains.  Previous  to  this  walk,  Penn's  colonists  and 
the  Indians  had  dwelt  together  in  peace.      But  the  founder 
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of  the  colony  was  dead  and  his  son  Thomas  was  different.    1738 
In  1742,  the  dominant  Iroquois  were  induced  to  require   1746 
the   Delawares  to  leave  the  tract  in  question  and  go  to 
Wyoming  or  to  Shamokin.     The  Delawares  obeyed  but 
they  did  not  forget. 

The  next  deputy-governor  under  the  proprietors  was   Governor 
George  Thomas.      He  first  met  the  Pennsylvania  assem-  Thomas 

biy    in    August,       ^ n. 

1738,  and  so( 
was  in  dee 
trouble    with 

members       con-  Autograph  of  George  Thomas 

cerning  the  currency.  For  more  than  a  decade,  Pennsyl- 
vania had  been  issuing  bills  of  credit  that  were  legal 
tender  and  ignoring  the  threats  of  the  board  of  trade. 
As  the  issues  increased  in  amount,  the  value  of  the  bills 

fell    away.      Now    the 

rate    of    exchange    was 

over  seventy  per  cent. 

In   1739,  the  assembly 

increased    the    amount 

to     eighty     thousand 

pounds,    printed     new 

bills,    and    introduced 

the    death    penalty   for 

counterfeiting.      In 

March,    1746,    these 

bills  were  continued  for 

sixteen    years    more. 

Then  came  war,  more  a™^  "^  ^^"'■e^  Thomas 
I  )  issues    of    paper   "money,"   a 

I  great  provincial  debt,  and  bur- 
densome taxes. 

In    this    administration    the   over  the 
V-  -        ,.^„^-^  ■-~^,.-  -^  tide  of  immigration  from  Ire-   fountains 
Pennsylvania  Ten-shilling  Bill,  1723  ,    land,  Scotknd,  and   Germany 
took  on  vast  proportions.     The  fertile  valleys  west  of 
the  Susquehanna  were  rapidly  settled  by  an  intelligent 
and  thrifty  people.     We  have  already  noted  the  migra- 
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1728   tion    southward    from    Pennsylvania    along    the    valleys 

1745   beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  and  thus  into  the  up-country  of 

Marvland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.      In  the  first  half 
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Map  of  Pennsylvania,  1717-45 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  population  of  Pennsylvania 
increased  from  twenty  thousand  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand,  largely  through  the  immigration  of  Scotch- 
Irish  and  of  Palatinate  Germans.  It  is  worth  while  to 
seek  the  causes  that  led  to  such  results. 

Some  years  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
James  I.  undertook  to  control  the  Catholic  Irish  by 
settling  among  them  an  outnumbering  Protestant  popu- 
lation. From  Presbyterian  Scotland  and  the  north 
counties  of  England,  men  and  women  were  sent  across 
the  North  Channel  into  Ulster  and  there  settled  on  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  rebellious  Irish  earls.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  newcomers  were  three  hundred 
thousand  strong.  They  transformed  their  wilderness 
into  a  garden ;  they  made  the  barren  lands  to  blossom 
like  the  rose.  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  their  woolen  and  linen  industries  had  won  a 
world-wide  fame.      In  spite  of  intermarriages,  the  Catho- 
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He  Irish  cherished  an   intense  and  bitter  hatred  for  the    1728 
transplanted    lowland    Scotch   who    recognized    no    pope    1745 
and  prospered   on    lands    of  which  their   ancestors    had 
been    dispossessed   and   to   which    they    felt   they  had  a 
right. 

In  1698,  English  envy  secured  legislation  that  forced  From  Ulster 
idleness  upon  many  of  the  Scotch  artisans  in  Ireland.  ^°  ^'°p'* 
With  this  came  extortionate  rents,  consequent  evictions, 
and,  in  1 704,  disqualifying  test-oaths.  Then  began  the 
depopulation  of  Protestant  Ireland.  Alarm  led  to  prom- 
ises of  relief  and,  for  a  time,  the  tide  of  emigration  was 
checked.  By  171 9,  the  hope  that  their  wrongs  would 
not  long  persist  had  died  out  and,  in  1720,  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  began  again  to  flock  in  large  numbers  to  the 
New  World.  Froude,  the  English  historian,  says  that  in 
two  years  "thirty  thousand  Protestants  left  Ulster  for  a 
land  where  there  was  no  legal  robbery,  and  where  those 
who  sowed  the  seed  could  reap  the  harvest."  The  Utopia 
thus  described  was  Pennsylvania.  The  movement  received 
a  great  impulse  about  1728,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
beginning  of  the  largest  migration  from  Europe  to  the 
New  World  prior  to  the  steamship  era. 

William  Penn,  who  was  half  Dutch,  had  extended  some  The  Dunkers 
of  his  visits  to  his  mother's  native  land  into  tours   in   ^"<^^^f 

f-~,  ,  r      1  1  •  •  Moravians 

Lrermany,  the  source  or  the  other  great  migration  to 
Pennsylvania.  Following  the  Mennonites  with  whom 
Pastorius  came  to  Germantown  and  their  brethren  for 
whom  Lancaster  County  became  a  motherland  in  Amer- 
ica, a  sect  of  German  Baptists  called  Dunkers  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  third  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. About  1735,  ^  branch  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
settled  in  Georgia.  They  soon  moved  to  Pennsylvania 
where,  in  1741,  they  founded  Bethlehem  which  is  still  the 
metropolis  of  their  church  in  America. 

The   most  numerous  of  the   German  immigrants   to   Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  were   those   from    the   Rhenish   palatinate.    ^"^^'^ 
The  repeated  devastations  of  that  country  had  reduced 
thousands  of  the   peasantrv  to  a  state  of  abject   misery. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  systematic  efforts  were  made 
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I    7   2    S   to  draw  them  to  England  for  carriage  to  America.     Of 
1745   these,  the  greater  number  went  to  Pennsylvania.      For  a 
time  ships  plied  between  Rotterdam  and  Philadelphia  with 
almost  the  regularity  of  a  ferry.      By  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  Palatines  in  Pennsylvania  numbered  about 
fifty  thousand;  for  forty  years  all  Pennsylvania  Germans 
were  called  Palatines.     A  frugal,  industrious,  conservative 
element  of  the  community,  they  have   lived  for  genera- 
tions with  so  little  intermixture  with  their  neighbors  that 
their  original  high  German  speech,  quaintly  spiced  with 
English,  still  survives    in    the   dialect   commonly  called 
Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
A  Fertilizing         Thus  the  Streams  from  Ulster  and  from  the  Palatinate, 
Flood  entering  the  American  colonies  by  way  of  Pennsylvania 

and  with  only  partial  blending,  flowed  through  western 
Maryland  and  the  Shenandoah  valley,  toning  down  the 
sway  of  the  cavalier  in  Virginia,  reconstructing  society  in 
North  Carolina,  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  South 
Carolina,  and  still  leaving  enough  behind  to  constitute 
more  than  half  the  population  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
stream  of  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  that  thus  reached  the 
Savannah  was  reinforced  by  other  streams  of  the  same 
type  that  had  entered  through  the  seaports  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas.  Turning  westward,  the  flood  over- 
flowed the  mountains  and  entered  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  sons  of  these  Roundheads  of  the 
South  built  the  commonwealths  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, won  at  King's  Mountain,  and  overthrew  Wel- 
lington's veterans  "  in  that  brief  but  acute  agony  at  New 
Orleans." 
War,  Indians,  In  1 740,  Whitefield's  preaching  aroused  intense  reli- 
and  Quakers  gJQ^g  excitement  in  the  province.  War  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  was  declared  in  1744  and  Governor 
Thomas  proposed  in  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  a  union 
of  all  the  British  northern  colonies.  In  1745,  the  assem- 
bly voted  four  thousand  pounds  to  be  laid  out  "in  the 
purchase  of  bread,  beef,  pork,  flour,  wheat  or  other  grain" 
for  the  New  England  garrison  at  Louisburg  and  Gov- 
ernor Thomas,  without  question  from  any  source,  acted 
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upon   his  clear  understanding  that  "other  grain"  was  a  i    7   2  o 
Quaker  euphemism  for  gunpowder. 

By  this  time,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  become  a  pros-  The  Rise  of 

perous  and  influential  citizen.      The  first  edition  of  his  n-^L*"^... 
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now  famous    Poor    Richard' s   Almanack  was   printed  in 
1732;  the  assembly  made  him  its  clerk  in  1736;  and,  in 
1737,    he    was    appointed    provincial    postmaster.      He 
founded    the   American    Philosophical 
Society  in    1 744  and,  in    1 746,  began  ^HIP-  *i^.^       '^k- 
the  series  of  experiments  in  electricity  ^^^     "* 

that  won  for  him  an  immortal  fame. 

In  September,  1720,  William  Burnet 
came  as  governor  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  succeeding  Robert 
Hunter.  Burnet  had  been  controller- 
general  of  customs  in  England  and 
now  exchanged  offices  with  Hunter. 
He  accepted  the  friends  of  his  prede- 
cessor as  his  own  and  wedded  a 
daughter  of  Abraham  van  Home,  a 
prosperous  Dutch  merchant,  who  soon 
became  a  member  of  the  council. 
He  made  a  good  impression  upon  the 
assembly  which  gave  him  a  five  years' 
grant  of  revenue  and  a  later  grant  for  three  years  more.  New  York 
His  administration  was  not  much  disturbed  by  consti-  """^^  ^'"■"" 
tutional  disputes. 


Coat  of  Arnns  of  William  Burnet 
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1722  The  PVench  at  Montreal  and  the  English  at  Albany 
1727  were  rival  bidders  for  the  supply  of  skins  that  the  "far 
The  Indian  Indians"  brought  from  the  region  of  the  great  lakes. 
Blankets,  knives,  and  guns  were  cheaper  at  Albany  than 
they  were  at  Montreal.  In  1722,  Governor  Burnet 
secured  the  passage  by  the  New  York  assembly  of  an 
act  making  more  effectual  an  act  of  1720  that  forbade 
the  sale  of  Indian  goods  to  the  Canadian  French.  These 
acts  were  used  by  Burnet's  enemies  for  his  undoing. 

The  Palatine  migration  to  America  was  going  on  and 
Germans  were  beginning  to  make  new  homes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk.  To  check  this  advance,  Joncaire 
was  sent  to  fortify  a  French  post  at  Niagara.  To  pre- 
serve the  Indian  trade  threatened  by  this  occupation  of 
Niagara,  Burnet  established  a  trading  post  at  Ironde- 
quoit  Bay,  thus  planting  the  English  standard  on  the 
great  lakes.  By  1722,  there  was  a  trading  post  "at 
the  mouth  of  the  Onnondage  River."  The  Iroquois 
objected  and  Vaudreuil  protested,  but  English  traders 
flocked  to  the  place  and  there  intercepted  the  annual 
flotillas  from  the  western  waters.  Thus  Oswego  grew  in 
importance  until, in  1727, Governor  Burnet  said  that  there 
"our  principal  Trade  with  the  far  Nations  is  carried  on." 
In  the  meantime,  the  Palatines  were  settling  at  Ger- 
man Flats,  near  the  portage  to  Oswego,  English  traders 
were  carrying  their  goods  as  far  west  as  the  Wabash,  and 
presently  a  band  of  Mackinac  Indians  appeared  at 
Albany.  Along  a  route  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  the  far 
Indians  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  turn  them 
back.  In  September,  1726,  three  of  the  Iroquois  tribes 
made  a  new  treaty  at  Albany,  confirmed  the  English 
claim  of  an  earlier  cession  of  the  land  north  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  granted  a  strip  sixty  miles  wide  south  of  the  lakes 
of  Ontario  and  Erie,  including  the  post  at  Oswego  and 
extending  to  the  site  of  Cleveland.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  Indians  understood  the  words  of  the  treaty  just  as  the 
English  did.  In  1727,  Governor  Burnet  built  a  fort  at 
Oswego  and,  as  the  assembly  had  not  provided  enough 
money,  advanced  part  of  the  cost  from  his  own  resources. 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  in    1 719,  Governor  Burnet  met    i    7    i    9 
the  New  Jersey  legislature.     The  session  was  short  and   1728 
little  business  was  done.      Instead  of  continuing  the  old   Bumet  in 
assembly  as  he  did  in  New  York,  Burnet  dissolved  the   ^^^^J^^ey 
house   and    issued   writs   for  a  new  election.     The  new 
assemblv  met  early  in  the  spring  of  1721  and  was  con- 
tinued through  Burnet's  administration.     The  assembly 
voted  the  governor  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  for  five  years  and  the  governor  neglected  the  prov- 
ince to  her  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  most  important  legislation  of  this  New  Jersey  Paper  Money 
assemblv  related  to  the  currency.  The  preamble  of  the 
act  set  forth  that  as  the  neighboring  colonies  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  which  New  Jersey  produce 
was  exported,  had  no  other  than  paper  currency  and,  as 
that  was  not  legal  tender  in  New  Jersey,  the  province 
had  been  drained  of  its  coin  and  was  unable  to  replenish 
the  supply.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  assembly 
authorized  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  limit  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  and  apportioned  the  bills  to  the 
counties  for  loan  on  pledge  of  plate  or  real  estate. 

In  1727,  Governor  Burnet  was  transferred  to  Massa-  Governor 
chusetts  where  he  died  two  years  later.  The  transfer  Montgomene 
made  a  place  for  John  Montgomerie  who  came  to  New 
York  in  April,  1728.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
some  members  of  the  council,  the  governor  took  action 
that  conceded  to  the  assembly  the  power  to  determine 
the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of  the  province.  This 
control  of  salaries  was  so  potent  that  Richard  Bradley, 
the  attorney-general  of  New  York,  charged  that  to  every 
money  appropriation  the  assembly  attached  "some  inju- 
rious Bill  to  His  Majesty's  prerogative  and  interest, 
[which]  .  .  .  must  be  comply'd  with,  or  no  money 
can  be  had  for  the  necessary  support  of  Government." 
As  the  assembly  denied  the  legality  of  the  provincial 
court  of  chancery  and  possibly  because  he  doubted  his 
ability  to  serve  as  chancellor,  Montgomerie  omitted  the 
holding  of  such  a  court.  In  return  for  such  conces- 
sions, the  New  York  assembly  voted  him  a  five  years' 
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revenue.  In  New  Jersey  he  had  to  be  content  with 
annual  grants. 

The  most  notable  events  of  Montgomerie's  administra- 
tion were  the  granting  of  a  new  charter  giving  increased 
privileges  to  the  city  of  New  York,  the  final  running  of 
the  New  York-Connecticut  boundary  line  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  of  1683,  and  a  renewal  of  the  attempt 
to  secure  for  New  Jersey  a  government  separate  from  that 
of  New  York.  Montgomerie  died  in  July,  173 1.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  census,  New  York  city  and  county  then 
had  a  population  of  8,622. 

After  the  death  of  Montgomerie,  New  Jersey's  execu- 
tive affairs  were  administered  for  a  time  by  Lewis  Morris 
and  those  of  New  York  by  Rip  van  Dam,  each  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  In  August,  1732,  William  Cosby 
came  as  governor  of  the  two  provinces.  He  brought  a 
royal  order  for  a  share  of  the  salary  and  perquisites  of  the 
office  during  Van  Dam's  incumbency.  The  salary  had 
been  paid  to  Van  Dam  but  the  fees  were  paid  to  Cosby. 
The  Dutch  merchant  was  quite  willing  to  divide  share 
and  share  alike,  but  the  royal  governor  held  that  the 
royal  order  applied  to  one  but  not  to  two.  Both  appealed 
to  the  courts.  Van  Dam  attempting  to  proceed  under  the 
common  law  and  Cosby  asking  an  action  in  equity.  At 
the  trial,  the  chief-justice,  Lewis  Morris,  denied  the  right 
of  the  court  to  decide  equity  cases  and  the  right  of  the 
king  to  establish  equity  courts.  The  governor  then 
removed  the  chief-justice,  promoted  to  the  vacant  place 
James  DeLancey  who  had  dissented  from  Morris's  de- 
cision and  suspended  Van  Dam  and  other  members  of  the 
council. 

In  1693,  William  Bradford  had  left  Philadelphia  to 
become  the  public  printer  for  New  York.  In  1725, 
Governor  Burnet  felt  the  need  of  an  official  organ  and 
Bradford  began  the  New  Tork  Gazette,  a  weekly  news- 
paper. It  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  competitor 
for  the  partisan  Gazette  and  consequent  trouble  for 
the  provincial  administration.  In  1733,  the  New  Tork 
Weekly  Journal  was  begun  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  one  of 
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the  Palatines  who  had  come  over  with  Governor  Hunter  i  7 
and  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  pubhc  printer.  As  an  i  7 
editor,  Bradford  was  no  match  for  Zenger  who,  with 
sarcasm  and  unrelenting  logic,  held  the  governor  up  to 
public  scorn.  Zenger  had  little  money,  but  he  received 
help,  encouragement,  and  editorial  aid  from  Lewis  Morris, 
Rip  van  Dam,  and  others. 

So  irritating  were  the  criticisms,  lampoons,  and  satires  satire 
of  the  Journal  that  the  expurgated  council  declared  four 
numbers  of  the  paper  to  be  seditious  and  ordered  that 
they  be  burned  by  the  hangman.  The  court  of  sessions 
forbade  the  hangman  to  obey  the  order,  but  the  sheets 
were  finally  burned  by  the  sherifFs  negro  slave.  The 
auto  da  fe  fell  far  below  the  solemn,  judicial  act  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  and  Cosby  sought  relief  in  a  proc- 
lamation. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  November,  Zenger  was  arrested  Zenger's 
on  a  warrant  from  the  governor  and  council  and  his  bail  '^"'"^ 
was  fixed  at  four  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  that  he  was  not 
able  to  secure.  As  the  grand  jury  refused  to  indict  him. 
Attorney-general  Bradley  filed  an  information  against 
him.  At  the  preliminary  hearing  in  April,  1735,  Zen- 
ger's counsel,  James  Alexander  and  William  Smith,  two 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  province,  attacked  the 
commission  of  Chief-justice  DeLancey  and  of  Justice 
Philipse  on  constitutional  grounds.  With  the  remark 
that  "You  have  brought  it  to  that  point,  gentlemen,  that 
either  we  must  go  from  the  bench  or  you  from  the  bar," 
DeLancey  summarily  disbarred  the  eminent  attorneys 
for  contempt  of  court,  assigned  Zenger  other  counsel, 
and  ordered  a  struck  jury  for  the  trial. 

Cosby  and  his  friends  were  reckless  or  they  misjudged  Taking  sides 
the  temper  of  the  people.  The  action  of  the  court  gave 
the  disbarred  attorneys  leisure  to  lead  in  a  popular  move- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  defendant.  Everywhere  in  New 
York  and  the  near-by  colonies,  the  action  of  the  judges 
was  discussed.  From  the  discussion  came  a  division 
between  those  who  adhered  to  royalty  and  its  preroga- 
tives and  those  who  stood  up  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
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5  people.  Year  after  year,  the  line  then  drawn  was  defined 
more  and  more  sharply.  The  burning  of  stamped  paper 
was  only  thirty  years  away. 

When  Zenger's  case  came  to  trial  in  August,  1735, 
the  judges  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Andrew 
Hamilton  as  chief  counsel  for  the  defendant.  Hamilton 
was  speaker  of  the   Pennsylvania  assembly,  the   leading 

lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  ven- 
erable in  years,  eloquent  in 
speech,  and  fearless  in  action. 
He  boldly  admitted  the  publi- 
cation of  the  alleged  libel  but 
denied  that  it  was  "scandalous 
or  seditious."  The  informa- 
tion charged  that  the  publica- 
tion was  false;  Hamilton 
offered  to  prove  that  it  was 
true.  The  chief-justice  ruled 
that  Zenger  could  not  be 
"permitted  to  prove  the  facts 
in  the  papers"  and  the  attor- 
ney-general claimed  a  verdict 
for  the  crown.  Then  turning 
to  the  jurors,  Hamilton  boldly  argued  that  the  defense 
might  prove  the  truth  of  the  libel  in  justification  and 
that  "the  jury  has  a  right  to  determine  both  the  law  and 
the  fact  and  they  ought  to  do  so." 

After  Hamilton's  address,  the  argument  of  the  attor- 
ney-general and  the  charge  of  the  chief-justice  fell  on  the 
ears  of  the  jurors  as  sound  void  of  sense.  The  twelve 
good  men  and  true  had  hardly  left  the  court-room  before 
they  came  back  with  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty."  The 
eloquent  advocate  became  the  popular  hero;  the  trial  left 
him  with  a  continental  reputation,  the  leading  lawyer  of 
English  America.  A  great  victory  had  been  won,  but 
poor  Zenger  was  left  to  struggle  with  his  overwhelming 
debts  and  the  hatred  of  the  official,  aristocratic  party. 
Emancipation  The  Zenger  trial  meant  immensely  more  than  the  liber- 
ation of  a  poor  printer  from  the  clutches  of  vindictive 
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power.  Hamilton  conducted  the  case  according  to  the  1735 
law  of  the  future  which  he  helped  to  make.  The  trial  1743 
settled  in  1735  ^^^  ''ig^t  of  American  juries  to  find  a  gen- 
eral verdict  in  hbel  cases  as  Fox's  libel  act  did  for  English 
juries  in  1792.  It  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  court 
of  exchequer  and  from  the  hands  of  judges  appointed  to 
serve  during  the  king's  pleasure  took  the  power  of  doing 
mischief  It  estabhshed  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
English  colonies  of  America  and  gave  concrete  form  to 
the  convictions  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  It  was 
prophetic. 

In  spite  of  efforts  to  secure  his  removal,  Cosby  held   Governor 
his  place  until  his  death  in  March,  1736.     In  New  York,   *^'^'''*^^ 
the  succession  was  claimed  by  two  members  of  the  council. 
Rip  van  Dam  and  George  Clarke.      Clarke  soon  received 
a  commission  as  lieutenant-governor  and  promptly  sided 
with  the  aristocracy  against  the  popular  party.     When 
the  assembly  that  had  been  elected  nine  years  before  did 
not  follow  his  recommendations  to  build  a  fort  on  the 
carrying-place  where  Rome  now  stands  and  to  provide  for 
the  debt  of  the  province,  he  dissolved  it  and  issued  writs   May  3,  1737 
for  an  election  in  the  following  month. 

In  its  response  to  the  address  of  the  governor,  the   Plain  Talk 
new  assembly  said:     "You  are  not   to  expect   that  we   September, 
either  will  raise  sums  unfit  to  be  raised  or  put  what  we   ^''^'' 
shall  raise  into  the  power  of  a  governor  to  misapply  if 
we   can    prevent   it;    nor   shall   we   make   up   any   other 
deficiencies  than  what  we  conceive  are  fit  and  just  to  be 
paid  or  continue  what  support  or  revenue  we  shall  raise 
for  any  longer  time  than  one  year;    nor  do  we  think  it 
convenient  to  do  even  that  until  such  laws  are  passed  as 
we  conceive  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  colony  who  have  reposed  a  trust  in  us  for 
that  only  purpose  and,  by   the  grace  of   God,  we   will 
endeavor  not  to  deceive  them."     This  was  not  preten- 
tious loyalty;    it  was  more  like  a  preliminary  declaration 
of  independence. 

In  September,  1743,  Governor  Clarke  was  superseded   Governor 
by  Admiral  George  Clinton,  the  second  son  of  the  earl   ^''"^°" 
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1  7  4  3  of  Lincoln.  Clinton  promptly  dissolved  the  New  York 
1745  assembly,  but  continued  in  their  places  the  officers 
appointed  by  his  predecessor  and  was  easily  led  by 
Chief-justice  DeLancey  to  surrender  advantages  that 
the  assembly  never  again  relinquished.  He  spent  the 
first  part  of  his  administration  in  playing  into  DeLancey's 
hand  and  the  latter  part  thereof  in  repenting  of  his  early 
weakness.  After  his  quarrel  with  DeLancey,  he  took  as 
his  chief  adviser  Cadwallader  Colden,  a  member  of  the 
provincial  council,  an  earnest  royalist,  and  quite  the 
equal  of  DeLancey  in  ability. 

Sir  Peter  Warren  of  the  royal  navy  married  the  sister 
of  Chief-justice  DeLancey  and  with  her  received  lands 
to  which  he  added  by  purchase  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk.  The  commodore  had  a  love-lorn  nephew  to 
whom  he  offered  the  management  of  his  New  York 
estate;  and  so  William  Johnson  came  to  America.  In 
1738,  the  nephew  established  himself  on  the  river  about 
twenty-four  miles  west  of  Schenectady.  He  soon  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Indians  and  made  himself  familiar 
with  their  language,  customs,  and  beliefs.  He  was 
adopted  by  the  Mohawks,  became  an  honorary  chieftain, 
and  secured  an  influence  over  the  Six  Nations  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  white  man.  Governor  Clinton 
promoted  him  over  the  heads  of  all  the  other  military 
officers  of  the  province  and,  in  1746,  appointed  him  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs.  We  shall  hear  of  him  again. 
News  that  war  with  France  had  been  declared  reached 
New  York  in  June,  1744.  In  1745,  Governor  Shirley 
of  Massachusetts  asked  for  aid  for  his  proposed  expedi- 
tion against  Louisburg,  the  school  of  officers  and  men 
who  later  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  but  otherwise  as  barren 
as  it  was  brilliant.  Clinton  eagerly  urged  cooperation; 
the  assembly  refused  men  and  grudgingly  appropriated 
three  thousand  pounds.  The  governor  sent  some 
cannons  at  his  own  expense,  dissolved  the  house,  and 
ordered  a  new  election.  He  soon  had  opportunity  to 
report  that  "The  New  Assembly  seems  to  be  of  a  better 
Disposition  to  do  Business." 
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8  I  n  1 73  I ,  the  French  had  built  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake 
5  Champlain  a  fort  that  commanded  the  ordinary  road 
between  Albany  and  Canada.  Thence  in  November, 
1745,  French  and  Indians  made  a  raid  upon  Saratoga. 
Twenty  houses  were  destroyed,  twenty  or  thirty  persons 
were  killed,  and  sixty  led  away  to  Indian  captivity.  The 
New  York  assembly  saw  that  safety  demanded  a  more 
liberal  policy.  Within  three  years.  New  York  contrib- 
uted seventy  thousand  pounds  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  block-houses  were  built  between  Saratoga  and  the 
Mohawk  country,  and  the  defenses  of  New  York  harbor 
were  strengthened. 

Although,  since  the  surrender  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernments of  the  Jerseys,  the  royal  governors  of  New 
York  had  also  been  at  the  head  of  New  Jersey  affairs, 
they  had  spent  little  time  in  the  smaller  province.  The 
delays  and  difficulties  thus  created  were  made  worse  by 
the  fact  that  the  other  chief  officers  of  New  Jersey  were 
chosen  from  New  York  or  moved  thither  upon  their 
appointment.  In  the  year  before  Montgomerie's  death, 
the  New  Jersey  speaker  had  signed  a  petition  to  the  king 
for  a  separate  governor — "By  order  of  the  House  4th 
5  mo,  1730;"  immediately  after  his  death,  the  request  was 
renewed  by  the  council,  but  nothing  was  accomplished 
until  after  Cosby's  death.  Then  Lewis  Morris,  who 
long  had  been  president  of  the  New  Jersey  council  and 
whom  Cosby  had  removed  from  the  chief-justiceship 
of  New  York,  received  an  appointment  as  governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Morris  published  his  commission  at 
Amboy  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1738,  and  at 
Burlington  a  few  days  later. 

Governor  Morris  met  the  New  Jersey  assembly  in 
October.  His  self-applause  was  echoed  by  the  assem- 
bly, the  grateful  and  joyous  expression  of  a  short-lived 
satisfaction.  He  who  long  had  been  a  leader  of  the 
popular  party  now  separated  from  the  people  and  came 
into  conflict  with  their  representatives.  In  less  than  a 
year,  he  complained  that  "there  is  so  much  insincerity 
and  ignorance  among  the  people."     When,  in  1743,  the 
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assembly  passed  a  bill  by  which  the  fees  of  the  chief-   1743 
justice  would  be  lessened,  the  governor  demanded  of  the   1745 
delegates  the  authority  for  their  position  concerning  the 
immediate   applicabili- 


^yj    ^    o 

^'^.^^^ 


ty  of  the  law.  The 
chief-justice  was  the 
governor's  son,  Robert 
Hunter  Morris.  The 
assembly  sent  back 
word  that  "it  is  not 
consistent  with  the 
honour  and  dignity  of 
the  House  and  the 
trust  reposed  in  them 
to  give  any  further 
answer." 

The  renewal  of  the 
currency  act  of  1723, 
the  limitation  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  court,  and 
other  popular  meas- 
ures occasioned  additional  dissension.  By  the  end 
of  1744,  the  governor  had  dissolved  three  assem- 
blies, each  of  which  had  plainly  told  him  that  they 
would  pass  no  bill  for  the  support  of  government  except 
concurrently  with  the  bills  just  mentioned.  Morris 
characterized  the  proposal  as  "a  most  unmannerly 
threat"  and  informed  the  delegates  that  he  would  not 
approve  the  bills  "unless  sufficient  provision  be  made 
for  the  support  of  the  government  previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  any  bill  by  me.  And  this,  gentlemen,  I  desire 
you  to  take  notice  of  and  govern  yourselves  accord- 
ingly." The  representatives  were  equally  firm  and 
informed  the  governor  that  "they  do  therefore  rather 
chuse,  until  then  to  follow  His  Excellency's  former 
advice  to  defer  such  bills  until  some  more  favorable 
opportunity  when  reason  and  argument  may  have  greater 
influence."     When,  late  in   1745,  he  dissolved  another 
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7  4  5  assembly,  Morris  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton  that  "most 
Assemblys  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with,  Vallue 
themselves  on  a  narrow  way  of  thinking." 

Although  the  governor  thought  that  his  salary  was  too 
small,  it  was  cut  in  half  and  then  withheld  by  way  of 
discipline.  When  the  assembly  attempted  to  interfere 
with  the  expenditures  of  moneys  that  they  had  appropri- 
ated and  finally  refused  to  pass  supply  bills  at  all  until 
he  assented  to  bills  enacted  by  them,  Morris  was  con- 
firmed in  his  earlier  opinion  that  the  general  tendency  in 
the  English  provinces  to  render  governors  dependent  on 
the  people  "was  nowhere  pursued  with  more  steadiness 
or  less  decency  than  in  New  Jersey."  The  deadlock 
thus  brought  about  continued  until  1746  when  Governor 
Morris  died. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    men    still    mourned    the   i    7    i    6 
substitution  of  the  provincial  for  the  old  colo-    1745 
nial  charter.      From   their   point  of  view   the  The  Frame 
existing  frame  of  government  was  meddlesome  and  mis-  o^^'"** 
chievous;  for  it  there  was  no  foundation  in  the  reason 

of  things;    thus  to  cross  the  will  of -^r       - — '~~- 

the  people  was  to  seek  the  ruin  of 
Massachusetts.  This  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  inhabitants  is  the  only  "■ 
key  that  can  open  to  our  view  the 
meaning  of  the  provincial  history  of 
Massachusetts. 

Samuel  Shute,  the  new^  roval  gov- 
ernor, arrived  at  Boston  on  the  third 
of  October,  1716.  In  April,  just 
before    his    coming,    the    provincial  .- 

authorities    bought   a   mansion    and  ^^'^  pruvmcc  Huube  ^rm^ 

set  up  over  the  doorway  the  royal  arms  elaborately  Governor 
carved.  This  official  residence,  the  province  house,  ^^""^^ 
became  the  central  scene  of  the  chief  gayeties,  pag- 
eantries, and  formalities 
of  the  king's  vice-court 
in  Boston.  Shute  made  a 
good  beginning,  pleasing 
the  Episcopalians  by  at- 
.♦  tendance  at  King's  chapel 
graph  .,t  Samuel  Shute  On   Sunday  and  the   Con- 
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1716  gregationalists  by  listening  to  Cotton  Mather's  lec- 
1720  ture  on  the  following  Thursday.  He  was  an  honest 
man  with  a  military  sense  of  obedience  to  instructions. 
Those  instructions  led  to  difficulties  of  a  character  famil- 
iar to  the  reader  of  this  volume.  The  governor  told 
the  deputies  what  the  king  expected,  fixed  salaries,  a  fort 
at  Pemaquid,  a  censorship  of  the  press,  and  other  things, 
to  all  of  which  the  deputies  listened  and  none  of  which 
they  granted.  Disobedient  deputies  were  not  to  the 
governor's  taste  and  so  he  prorogued  them. 

John   Bridger,  "surveyor-general  of  the  woods,"  had 
been   at  work    placing   upon    the       v 
tallest  trees  the  broad-arrow  mark,       ,  --^ 
the  token  of  reservation  as  mast-      ^'y 
timber  for  the  king's  use.     The    /yl/^^cu.    ll/i^*^'^  / 
settlers   had   no   mind   to   submit  JO  \ 

tamely    to    the    loss    of   their    most  Autograph  of  EUsha  Cooke 

valuable  export  and  Elisha  Cooke,  the  younger,  main- 
tained  the  justice  of  their  claims.     When    Cooke    was 
■  /'J  '    •;  reelected  to  the  council  in  1718, 
Vl/J/ir(7/J   Shute   informed    him    that  "his 
/'  attendance   at  the   board  would 
be  excused."    The  general  court 
////Ay  sent   their  remonstrance    to    the 
governor  who  threatened  to  pre- 
^xV^/  vent    their     printing     it.      The 
y       .  •>      threat  made  it  necessary  to  print 

V      '%'  '     '  the  document  and  it  appeared  in 

j///^  the  News-Letter.     The  right  of 

^ ,  the  court  to  print  what  it  pleased 

^  was  never  again  questioned. 

These  things  helped  the 
younger  Cooke  to  succeed  his 
father  as  leader  of  the  popular 
party.  His  choice  as  speaker 
of  the  house  in  1720  was  an 
unequivocal  defiance  of  the  gov- 
Eiisha  Cooke  cmor.  Shute  refused  to  confirm  the  election,  the  depu- 
ties   refused    to    go    into    another   ballot,    the    governor 
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dissolved  the  assembly,  a  new  general  court  was  called,  i  7  i  9 
another  speaker  was  elected,  the  "present"  to  the  gov-  i  7  2  i 
ernor  was  made  smaller,  appropriations  were  refused,  and 
the  house  was  prorogued.  By  the  terms  of  the  new 
charter,  all  legislative  acts  required  the  approval  of  the 
crown  but  it  was  found  that  simple  "resolves"  were  as 
effective  as  the  more  formal  "acts." 

Wars  had  brought  public  debt  and  depreciated  paper  Finance 
currency  had  wrought  a  spirit  of  gambling  speculation. 
The  Massachusetts  colonists  were  divided  into  three 
factions,  one  of  which  demanded  a  resumption  of  specie 
payment;  another,  the  establishment  of  a  private  "land- 
bank"  with  unlimited  paper-issues;  while  the  third  clam- 
ored for  a  public  bank  that  should  issue  paper  monev 
guardedly  and  strive  to  pay  the  public  debt.  The  triple 
issue  divided  families  and  parishes  like  a  civil  war.  In 
every  town  and  village,  amateur  financiers  discussed  the 
application  of  principles  of  which  they  knew  nothing  to 
measures  that  they  could  not  comprehend. 

A  generation  of  English-born  Americans  had  passed  a  Saucy 
away  and  in  their  places  had  come  a  "people  who  loved  ^^^^paper 
England  but  had  never  seen  England;  who  always  called 
England  home,  but  had  never  been  at  home."  From 
the  intellectual  activity  of  this  new  race  came  a  "great 
fecundity  of  print."  In  1719,  Boston  had  five  active 
printing-presses.  The  Boston  News-Letter,  established 
in  1704,  was  a  not  very  vigorous  weekly  paper  —  a  mere 
digest  of  the  news.  In  17 19,  the  Boston  Gazette  was 
begun  with  Postmaster  Philip  Musgrave  as-  publisher  and 
James  Franklin  as  printer.  Franklin  lost  the  printing 
of  the  Gazette  and,  in  1721,  startled  the  community  with 
the  New  England  Courant,  a  bold  and  saucy  sheet  of  the 
free-lance  sort — a  thing  to  which  the  people  were  not 
then  accustomed. 

James  Franklin  had  a  younger    brother,    then  about   FrankUn 
sixteen  years  of  age.      Ben  Franklin  was  the  carrier  of  the 
Courant,  for  which  he  also  set  type  and  wrote  paragraphs. 
The  good  people  of  the  town,  scandalized  by  the  C our  ant"  s 
freedom  of  discussion  of  every  interesting  topic,  dubbed 
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I  7  2  I  its  coterie  of  essayists  the  "Hell  Fire  Club"  and  the  aged 
1728  Increase  Mather  could  "well  remember  when  the  civil 
government  would  have  taken  an  effectual  course  to  sup- 
press such  a  cursed  libel."  In  spite  of  attempts  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  Courant  still  ran  on,  mixing  Dr.  Watts's 
hymns  with  comments  and  discussions  that  then  seemed 
scandalous.  But  James  and  Benjamin  quarreled  —  and 
October,  1723  so  the  younger  brother  left  Boston  and  gave  himself  to 
Philadelphia,  as  already  related. 

But  literary  activity  was  by  no  means  given  over  to 
the  "Hell  Fire  Club"  school.  Elisha  Cooke,  Samuel 
Sewall,  and  the  Mathers  wrote  much  that  the  faithful 
student  of  their  time  must  read.  For  instance.  Cotton 
Mather  published  fourteen  books  in  a  single  year.  The 
most  bulky  of  his  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  sepa- 
rate writings,  published  before  his  death  in  1728,  is  the 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana^  an  ecclesiastical  history  of 
New  England  which,  although  characteristically  careless 
and  pedantic,  overshadows  all  the  other  writings  pro- 
duced in  America  in  colonial  times.  In  1721,  Jeremiah 
Dummer  published  in  London  and  Boston  his  masterly 
Defence  of  the  New  England  Charters.  In  fact,  the  Boston 
citizen  "  resorted  to  the  typesetter  as  readily  as  he  gos- 
siped, and  that  was  easily  enough."  Thomas  Prince  was 
gathering  his  invaluable  historical  collections  and  Thomas 
Hutchinson  was  in  training  to  become  the  best  of  our 
colonial  chroniclers.  Michael  Wigglesworth's  blazing 
and  sulphurous  poem.  The  Day  of  Doom ,  in  which  "repro- 
bate infants"  were  assured  that 

in  bliss 
You  may  not  hope  to  dwell ; 
But  unto  you  I  shall  allow 
The  easiest  room  in  hell, 

was  at  the  height  of  its  long-maintained  popularity.  But 
Wigglesworth  had  passed  away  in  1705  and  his  mourning 
friends  were  seeking  consolation  in  his  Meat  out  of  the 
Eater  —  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  comfort  in  sorrow 
—  "such  poetry  as  might  still  serve  that  purpose,  at  least 
by  plucking  from  the  memory,  for  a  moment,  a  rooted 
sorrow,  and  substituting  a  literary  anguish  in  place  of  it." 
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To  the  other  embarrassments  of  Shute's  administration    i    7   2    i 
was  added  trouble  with  the  eastern  Indians.     The  Abnaki    1722 
tribes  claimed  the  region  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  The  Seizure 
Saint  Croix.      When  told  that  Acadia  "with  its  ancient  °^  ^^'"^ 
boundaries"    had    been    surrendered    to    England,    their 
chiefs  hastened  to  Quebec  where  Vaudreuil  assured  them 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  made  no  mention  of  their 
country.     The  Massachusetts  general  court  extended  its 
jurisdiction  and  secured  several  chiefs  and  held  them  as 
hostages.     In  1721,  the  Abnaki  demanded  the  evacuation 
of  their  territory  and  the  release  of  their  imprisoned  war- 
riors.     In    answer,  the    English    seized    and    carried    to 
Boston   the   younger   Baron   Castine,  a   half-breed,  who 
was  at  once  a  French  official  and   an   Indian  war-chief 
After  that,  peace  would  have  been  impossible  even  had 
there  been  no  instigation  from  Quebec. 

A  more   serious   cause  of   Indian    complaint  was   the   Indian 
attempt  to  seize  Father  Rasle  by  an  English  expedition   ^'"' 
sent  to  Norridgewock.     The  missionary  escaped  but  in 
his   cabin    were   found  letters   showing  that  the   French 
governor  had  done  what  he  could  to  incite  the  increasing 
depredations  of  the  red  men.     A  few  months  later.  Gov-  juiy25, 
ernor  Shute  and  the  council  made  their  formal  declaration    '-'^ 
against  the  eastern  Indians.      Under  cover  of  impending 
war,  the  general  court  began  encroaching  on  the  military 
power  of  the  governor;  officers  were  instructed  to  com- 
municate directly  with  a  legislative  committee  rather  than 
with  the  commander-in-chief. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Lieutenant-governor  Vaughan  New 
claimed  executive  authority  when  Governor  Shute  was  ^^^f^^^'^^ 
absent  from  the  province.  Shute  chose  to  live  in  Bos- 
ton, preferred  suspending  Vaughan  to  abdicating  any  of 
his  power,  and  was  supported  by  the  assembly  and  the 
crown  —  almost  the  only  thing  in  which  Shute  and  the 
New  Hampshire  assembly  agreed.  John  Wentworth 
was  appointed  in  Vaughan's  place  and  therein  continued 
until  his  death  in  1730.  Some  of  the  Scotch-Irish  immi- 
grants already  mentioned  settled  in  New  Hampshire  and 
gave  the  Irish  name  of  Londonderry  to  the  town  they 
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172^    founded.      In    May,    1722,   Governor   Shute   signed   the 
charters  for  four  new  townships ;  on  the  following  day, 

he  prorogued  the  assembly. 
When  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land,, Wentworth  became  the 
acting  governor  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Before  folks  at  Boston  were 
astir  on  the  morning  of  the 
j  first  day  of  January,  1723, 
Shute  was  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land to  arraign  the  province 
before  the  privy  council  and 
to  complain  to  the  king  that 
the  representatives  of  the 
people  had  trampled  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
The  board  of  trade  thought 
John  Wentworth  ^-j^^^.    ^-j^gy    g^^  treason    in    the 

interference  of  the  assembly  with  the  militia,  urged  the 
importance  of  restraining  so  powerful  a  colony  within 
due  bounds  of  obedience,  and  demanded  "the  effectual 
interposition  of  the  British  legislature." 

When  Governor  Shute  retired  from  Massachusetts, 
the  administration  devolved  upon  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. William  Dummer  was  of  a  conciliatory  temper, 
but  his  rule  was  not  much  more  successful  than  that  of 
his  predecessor.  The  aggressive  lower  house  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  Colonel  Shadrach  Walton  and  Major 
Moody,  the  com- 
manders of  the 
forces  at  the  east, 
and  Dummer  had 
to  yield.  Walton 
was  retired  without 
the  pav  that  he 
had  earned  and  the  Autograph  of  Thomas  Westbrook 

command  was  transferred  to  Colonel  Thomas  West- 
brook. 
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Shute  was  at  work  in  England,  the  Massachusetts  1723 
charter  was  again  in  danger,  its  author.  Increase  Mather,  1724 
died  and  Elisha 
Cooke  was  sent 
to  London  to 
join  Jeremiah 
Dummer      as 

aOfent       of      the  Autograph  of  Jeremiah  Dummer 

province.  The  crown  lawyers  decided  against  Massa- 
chusetts on  every  question  raised  by  Shute  and,  in  the 
end,  an  explanatory  or  supplemental  charter  was  issued. 
It  affirmed  the  right  of  the  governor  to  reject  a  speaker 
and  denied  the  house  the  right  to  adjourn  for  a  period 
longer  than  two  days.  The  new  charter  was  accepted  by 
the  Massachusetts  general  court  in  January,  1725. 

Early  in  1723,  Colonel  Westbrook  made  a  raid  along   Fathe 
the  Penobscot.      In  1724,  Fort  Dummer  was  built  near  ^^^'^ 
the    site    of   Brattleboro.     This    was    the    first    English 
settlement  in  Vermont.      In  the  same  year,  and  by  order 
of  Colonel  West- 
brook,    captains 
Moulton    and 
Harmon  surprised 
the    settlement    at 

Norridgewock     in  W^,>^^^^*'^'  ,^         August  12 

Maine     and,     ten 

daVS       later        the  Autographs  ot   Moulton  and  Harmon 

"Sheerness"  came  up  to  Boston  with  twenty-eight  scalps 
including  that  of  Sebastian  Rasle  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  general  slaughter.  This  remarkable  man  had 
resisted  all  the  blandishments  of  church  preferment  and, 
in  this  wilderness  outpost,  had,  for  a  full  generation, 
labored  with  rare  ability  and  diplomatic  zeal  in  the 
service  of  Rome  and  France. 

In  1724,  Captain  John  Lovewell  and  others  who  were   Business 
willing  to  "employ  themselves  in   Indian  hunting    one   Enterprise 
whole    year"  submitted    to    the    Massachusetts    general 
court    their    "Humble    Memorial"    setting    forth    their 
readiness  to  "keep  out  in  the  woods  for  several  months 
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4  together,  in  order  to  kill  and  destroy  their  Indian  enemy, 

5  provided  they  could  meet  with  incouragement  suitable. " 

The  general 
court  authorized 
the  formation  of 
the  company 
and  agreed  to 
pay  the  men 
"two  shillings 
and  sixpence  per 
diem,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred 

pounds  for  each  male  scalp,  and  the  other  premiums 
established  by  law  to  volunteers  without  pay  or  subsist- 
ence." The  market  price  of  the  scalp  of  an  Indian 
woman  or  child  was  only  fifty  pounds.  Lovewell  made 
three  campaigns  in  quick  succession.  In  February, 
there  was  great  rejoicing  at  Dover,  Salem,  and  Boston  as 
Lovewell  and  his  forty  men  returned  with  ten  scalps 
dangling  from  a  pole. 
It  was  a  quick  way  to 
get  rich. 

In  the  following 
April,  Lovewell  and  his 
soldiers  marched  to  the 
boundary  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine. 
Here,  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  Fryeburg  and 
near  a  sheet  of  water 
that  still  is  known  as 
Lovewell's  pond,  was 
the  home  of  the  Ossipee 
or  Pigwacket  Indians 
and  of  Paugus,  their 
able  chief.  The  Eng- 
lish, now  only  thirty- 
four  in  number,  were  drawn  into  ambush;  the  fight 
was   kept  up  all   day.     At   nightfall,   the    Indians   drew 
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off  without  lingering  to  scalp  the  fallen.  One  white  1725 
coward  had  run  off,  nine  who  were  made  of  better  1728 
stuff  had  survived  without  serious  injury,  eleven  were 
badly  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  dead  or  dying. 
Among  the  dead  was  Lovewell  who  was  killed  early  in 
the  action.  Three  of  the  wounded  died  on  the  home- 
ward way  but  the  survivors  were  amply  honored  and 
rewarded.  On  the  other  side,  Paugus  was  killed;  the 
remnant  of  his  tribe  removed  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Connecticut.  In  the  following  November,  four  eastern 
sagamores  came  to  Boston  where  "Dummer's  treaty"  was 
signed  in  December.  The  peace  thus  secured  was 
scarcely  disturbed  for  a  score  of  years.  The  war  had 
cost  Massachusetts  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds. 

In  England,  Shute  had  secured  from  George  I.  a  threat  Governor 
that  he  would  wring  the  grant  of  a  fixed  salary  from  the   ^""^"^ 
obstinate  assembly.      When  the  Massachusetts  governor 
was  about  to  take  ship  for  his  province,  his  majesty  died.  June  n, 
His    commission    being    thus    vacated,    Governor   Shute   '''^^ 
slid  into  a  pension  and,  in  1742,  he  died.     The  second 
George,  a  "snuffy  old  drone  from  a  German  hive,"  was 
proclaimed  at  Boston  in  August,  1727.      In  the  following 
March,    Governor    Burnet    was    transferred    from    New 
York  to  Massachusetts;  he  arrived  at  Boston  in  July. 

In  his  opening  speech  to  the  legislature,  Burnet  hinted  Burnet's 
at  danger  to  the  charter  if  a  fair  and  fixed  salary  was  not  i'*<^"« 
voted.  The  assembly  met  him  promptly  with  an 
"allowance"  which  the  governor  steadfastly  refused  to 
take  —  the  reopening  of  a  kind  of  war  with  which  most 
of  the  English  colonists  in  America  were  familiar.  The 
house  then  wished  to  be  prorogued,  but  Burnet,  thinking 
that  the  cost  of  the  session  might  bring  the  deputies  to 
terms,  refused  to  let  them  go  home  and  removed  the 
general  court  to  Salem.  The  deputies  pronounced  the 
governor's  measures  arbitrary  and  sent  Jonathan  Belcher 
with  their  memorial  to  the  king.  Burnet  dissolved  the 
assembly,  refused  his  signature  to  the  bill  for  the  pay  of 
its  members,  and  did  not  give  them  even  an  "allowance." 
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1729  The  next  assembly  was  no  more  to  his  liking  than  its  pre- 
I  7  3  I  decessor.  In  August,  i  729,  he  was  thrown  into  the  water 
by  the  accidental  overturning  of  his  carriage.  Fever 
set  in  and  he  died  in  September.  William  Dummer 
again    became    acting   gov-  '   "'V~_  ^^^^^.^^   .  '1 

ernor  but  was  soon  super-       //fij  jcx  * Cs-m- 

seded  by  William  Tailer.  ^^"^    '  .  ^:-» 

Jonathan        Belcher,      who  Autograph  of  William  Xailer 

had  been  lately  sent  at  the  cost  of  Boston  merchants 
with  the  memorial  to  the  king,  was  Massachusetts-born. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Danforth  and  his 

father  had  accumulated 
wealth.     He  now  intimated 
a  change  of  belief  on    the 
doctrine  of  royal   preroga- 
tive    and     was     appointed 
governor  of  Massachusetts. 
He  arrived  at  Boston  with 
instructions    more   extreme 
than    those    of  any  of   his 
predecessors.     He  renewed 
the    threadbare    call    for    a 
salary    and    the    legislature 
again   proposed   an   annual 
grant.     The  governor  dis- 
solved   the    assembly    and 
accepted  the  liberal  gratu- 
ities that  were  voted  for  his 
services    as    agent    of    the 
province. 
The    next  assembly   was  equally   refractory.      Bribery 
worked  no  better  now  than  intimidation  had  done  before. 
Belcher  begged  that  his  instructions  might  be  modified 
and  frankly  stated  his  opinion  that  the  resolution  of  the 
people  could  never  be  overcome.     The   home  govern- 
ment gave  him  permission  to  accept  the  proffered  grants 
in  lieu  of  salary.     Thus  the  long-continued  contention 
ended  in  a  great  victory  for  Massachusetts.      Her  royal 
governors    were    once  more  directly  responsible  to  the 
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representatives  of  the  people.     The  spirit  of  independ-   1729 
ence  was  energized  anew.  i    7  4   i 

Belcher  has  passed  into  history  as  "the  least  entitled  to  a  Crooked 
esteem  of  all  the  line  of  royal  governors  in  Massachusetts  ^^^^ 
—  a  depreciation  perhaps  helped  by  his  being  born  on 
the  soil."  When  Lieutenant-governor  Tailer  died  in 
1732,  Belcher  pretended  in  Massachusetts  to  advocate  the 
selection  of  one  candidate  and  intrigued  in  England  for 
the  appointment  of  another  —  a   not   unfair  example  of 

the  deviousness  of  his  po-  p :  '  \  \  odfj 

litical  paths.    The  prize  was  ^     ^ou^  ^""^^Ht^.  M^'^r/ 
carried  oft  by  a  third  candi-  >  '-' 

date,  Spencer,  the  adopted 
son  of  Sir  William  Phips. 

Under  the  ministry  of  the  L  _., /^      *  /  .  ..ji  Jonathan 

Reverend      Solomon      Stod-  r  graph  of  Spencer  Phips  Edwards 

dard,  Northampton   had  seen  more  than  one  harvest  of 
revivifying  grace.     When  he  died,  his  mantle  fell  upon   February  i 
the  shoulders  of  his  colleague  and  grandson,  the  Rever-   '^2.9 
end  Jonathan   Edwards,  and  the  dews  of  Heaven  came 
down  as  a  rain  of  righteousness.      Under  such  conditions, 
George  Whitefield  came  to  Boston  in  September,  1740.   whitefieid 
The  revival  became  a  wild  passion  and  spread  through 
church  and  community  to  every  part  of  New  England. 
Even  Rhode  Island  felt  the  hot  breath   of   the    Lord. 
But  some  of  the  conservative  clergy  condemned  White- 
field's  emotional  methods  and  Thomas  Fleet  held  him 
up  to  ridicule  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post  that  he  had 
lately    founded.       When,  in    1744,  Whitefield   came    a 
second  time  to  New  England  his  reception  was  less  flat- 
tering than  it  was  before. 

While  the  great  revival  was  engaging  the  chief  energies   The 
of  the  people,  the  war  against  Spain  was  proclaimed  at   ^^"^8"="^ 

T       /-\         1  1        TV /r  r         Expedition 

Boston.  In  October,  1740,  the  Massachusetts  quota  for 
the  West  Indian  expedition  sailed  from  Boston.  In 
January,  1741,  Admiral  Edward  Vernon  set  out  from 
Jamaica  with  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line  and  eighty 
smaller  vessels,  carrying  fifteen  thousand  sailors  and 
twelve  thousand  soldiers.      In  March,  the  English  forces 
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7  4  I  attacked  Cartagena,  the  most  strongly  fortified  port  in 
South  America.  In  April,  the  main  assault  was  repelled 
with  great  loss,  a  pestilence  set  in,  and  of  the  New  Eng- 
land thousands  scarce  a  hundred  returned. 

In  consequence  of  popular  clarnor.  Belcher  was  removed 
in  May,  1741-  Doubtless  it  was  difficult  to  be  impartial 
between  an  obstinate  home  govern- 
ment and  an  obstinate  provincial  legis- 
lature and  the  situation  was  compli- 
cated by  the  general  feeling  that  the 
governor  was  a  renegade  who,  for 
selfish  reasons,  was  willing  to  betray 
his  native  land.  Belcher  went  to 
England  and,  in  1747,  was  appointed 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  In  Massa- 
chusetts he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Shirley,  an  English  lawyer  who  had 
lived  eight  years  in  Boston. 

Governor  Shirley  was   discreet  and 
had  the  tact  to  retire  gracefully  when  he 
had  advanced  unwisely.     In  obedience 
to  public  desire,  he  violated  his  instruc- 
tions and   allowed  the  continuance  of 
bills  of  credit.     He  tried  to  get  a  fixed 
salary  and  dropped  the  vexed  question 
with  the  tacit  understanding  that  his 
annual  grant  should  not  fall  below  a  thousand  pounds. 
He  won  the  confidence  of  the  deputies  and  brought  the 
various   branches   of   the  government   into    harmonious 
action.      At  this 
time,   Boston    was 
the  most  vigorous 
and  conspicuous 
town  in   the   New 
World.     She  sent 

to    sea   more  ves-  (/;./'"••'''  ' 

sels  than  Newport 
and  twice  as  many 

as   New  York.  Autograph  of  Shirley 
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While  the  "great  awakening"  was  shaking  New  Eng-  i    7  4 

land  and  before  it  was  known  at   Boston  that  war  had  174 

been  declared,  the  French  in  Canada  captured  the  Eng-  a  BoM 

lish  garrison  at  Canso.     The  thoughts  of  men  quickly  P''°J^" 
passed  from  the  great  struggle  with  Satan  to  the  stern 
duties   of  earthly  warfare   and  Shirley  submitted  a  bni  ' 


"A  South  East  View  of  y<=  Great  Town  of  Boston,"  by  William  Price,  1743 

scheme  for  the  capture  of  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
French  in  America.  It  is  still  an  open  question  from 
whom  the  first  suggestion  came.  The  story  goes  that 
Shirley  required  the  members  of  the  general  court  to  January  9, 
take  an  oath  of  secrecy  before  he  would  reveal  his  plan  ^'^'^^ 
but  that  one  of  the  members  became  so  filled  with  the 
momentousness  of  the  matter  that,  in  his  family  devotion, 
he  earnestly  invoked  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the 
enterprise.  Perhaps  the  deacon  thought  it  no  breach  of 
confidence  to  tell  the  Lord,  but  the  new^  spread  like 
wildfire  and  the  whole  thing  came  out. 

In  the  general  court,  as  elsewhere,  the  total  failure  of  volunteers 
the  expedition  was  confidently  prophesied,  but  in  some 
shrewd  way  the  governor  secured  a  bare  majority.  Cir- 
culars were  sent  to  the  neighboring  provinces  and  the 
co6f)eration  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  was 
sought.  The  war  had  thrown  many  fishermen  out  of 
work,  the  year's  crops  had  been  abundant,  and  it  soon 
was  evident  that  there  would  be  more  volunteers  than 
were  needed. 
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1745        A  greater  trouble  was  to  find  a  competent  commander. 
The  Leader     There  was  hardly  a  man  in  the  English  colonies  who  had 

seen  a  regular  siege  or  been  in  a 
pitched  battle  and  Louisburg 
was  the  most  formidable  fortress 
in  America.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Colonel  William  Pepper- 
rell,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Kit- 
tery,  Maine.  Roger  Wolcott  of 
Connecticut  was  commissioned 
as  major-general  and  made  sec- 
ond in  command.  Samuel 
Waldo  of  Boston  was  brigadier, 
and  Richard  Gridley  was  chief 
of  artillery.  After  Shirley  had 
appointed  Pepperrell  he  sent  a 
note  to  Governor  Wentworth 
of  New  Hampshire,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  the  gout,  saying 
that  he  would  have  named  him 
as  commander  if  it  had  not  been 
Sir  William  Pepperrell  for    his    lameness.     Wentworth 

threw  away  his  crutches  and  was  ready  to  go  at  once  and 
Shirley  had  to  get  out  of  the  embarrassing  situation  as 
best  he  could. 

The  fleet  of  almost  a  hundred  transports  convoyed 
by  thirteen  armed  vessels  carrying  about  two  hun- 
dred can- 
nons and 
commanded 
by  Captain 
Edward 
March  24  Tyng,  Sailed 
out  of  Bos- 
ton with  the  Autograph  of  Richard  Gridley 

Massachusetts  troops  and  arrived  at  Canso  on  the 
fourth  of  April.  The  New  Hampshire  troops  were 
already  there.  The  Connecticut  fleet,  consisting  of 
seven  transports  under  the  convoy  of  the  colony  sloops 
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of    Rhode    Island    and    Connecticut,  sailed    from    New    1745 
London    on    the    fourteenth    of  April    and    arrived    at 
Canso   on   the  twenty-fourth.      Governor  Shirley's  plan 


HOCKS  ^ 


Map  of  the  Siege  of  Louisburg,  1745 

of  attack  was  elaborate.  It  ignored  all  possibiHties  of 
delay  or  interference  and  timed  in  advance  the  succes- 
sive movements  as  "accurately  as  one  times  a  fast-trotting 
horse."  As  a  military  paper,  its  like  has  not  yet  been 
found.  After  a  delay  at  Canso,  where  Commodore 
Peter  Warren  and  four  British  men-of-war  carrying  one 
hundred  and  eighty  guns  joined  the  colonial  contingent, 
the  ice-armor  of  Cape  Breton  weakened.  Then  Pepper- 
rell's  collection  of  tradesmen,  fishermen,  backwoodsmen, 
and  mechanics  was  safely  landed  at  Gabarus  Bay,  the  April  30 
British  fleet  blocked  the  harbor,  and  the  siege  began. 

The  French  had  deemed  their  fortress  impregnable  and  At 
had  boasted  that  women  could  defend  it  against  any  force  louisburg 
the  colonies  could  bring  to  an  attack.  Duchambon,  the 
French  commander,  was  not  the  right  man  for  the  time 
and  place  and  precious  moments  had  been  lost  in  useless 
deliberations.  When,  with  the  first  gleam  of  day,  the 
white-winged  vessels  stood  steadily  toward  the  town,  bells 
were  rung,  fife  and  drum  aroused  the  garrison,  and  cannon 
proclaimed  to  the  militia  of  the  neighborhood  that  the  foe 
was  at  hand.     As   Pepperrell  turned  his  gaze  on  those 
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1745   strong  and  well-planned  works,  perhaps  he  called  to  mind 

the  not  pleasant  tale  of  Phips  before  Quebec. 
Good  Luck  From  Freshwater  Cove  the  heavy  cannons  were  dragged 

across  the  marsh  and  over  the  hills  towards  the  town. 
May-day  was  spent  in  earnest  preparation.  An  earthquake 
was  to  shake  the  island  but  a  comedy  was  to  precede  the 
tragedy.     A  reconnoitering  force  stole  through  the  woods 

and     surprised    the 
French    garrison 


W 


.//<L.J'^T'^ 


with  three  English 
cheers.  Then  the 
four  hundred  circled 
around    a    hill    and 


1^^  /}r;//.,^,..\'  y^y.^/y^  i:Z<„r>3<,0'-^/^^^''^  ^  J  fifed  a  dozen  houses 
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filled  with  pitch,  tar, 
and  brandy.  The 
houses  and  the  naval 
stores  burned  vigor- 
ously and  smoked 
tremendously.  A 
favoring  wind  drove 
the  smoke  upon  the 
not-f  ar-d  i  s  t.a  n  t 
grand  battery,  the 
garrison  of  which, 
believing  that  under 
cover  of  the  shifting 
darkness  the  whole 
English  army  would 
soon  pounce  upon 
them,  spiked  their 
guns,  threw  their 
loose  powder  into 
a  well,  turned  and 
fled  and  did  not 
tarry  until   they 

and  Warren,  May  7,   1745  reachcd     the    tOWn    2l 

mile  away.     The  Americans  occupied  the  battery,  gath 
ered  in   the  cattle,  drilled  out   the  spiked  42-pounders, 
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and  turned  some  of  the  French  guns  upon  the  French    1745 
fort. 

Pepperrell's  first  battery  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  More 
from  the  walls.      By  the  fifth  of  May,  a  second  battery   ^°°'^ 
had  been  planted  at  shorter  range  and  the  two,  with  the 
grand   battery  which   was   now  in   good  working   order, 
smote  the  town  with  shot  and   shell.     Another  battery 
was   erected  within    seven    hun- 
dred yards  of  the  walls  and  the 
four    kept    up    their    hot   work 
continuously.      After    Ducham- 
bon's   refusal    to   surrender,  an- 
other battery  was    advanced    to 
within   two    hundred    and    fifty 
yards    of    the    west    gate.      On 
the  sixteenth,  Pepperrell   found 
thirty     French      cannons     sub- 
merged  below  low-water  mark. 
The  guns  were  raised  and   put 
into   action.      Three   days   later 
the   English   fleet   captured   the 
French  frigate  "Vigilant"  heavily 

laden    with    military    stores  —  a  Louisburg  Memorial  Medai 

great  relief  to  the  American  troops  many  of  whom  had  May  19 
been  prostrated  by  dysentery  and  unaccustomed  exposure. 

Warren  could  not  get  into  the  harbor  with   his  ships ;   Was  it 
the  island  battery  lay  in  his  way  and  bore  pounding  like   L"'^'''' 
a  rock.     An   attempt  was   made   to   carry  it  by  a  night 
assault   and    half    the   storming  party   were  left,   killed.   May  26 
wounded,    or    captive.     A    battery    was    established    at 
Lighthouse   Point  whence   shells   were   thrown  into  the 
island    battery,    the   fire   of  which   gradually   weakened. 
Preparations  were  made  for  an  assault  on  the  city  where 
red-hot  shot  fell  in  fiery  showers  and  shells  exploded  in 
the  streets,  forcing  the  French  gunners  to  flee  to  shelter.   Louisburg 

The   English   fleet  was  reinforced,  the  land-gate  was   ^^'^^" 
demolished,  the  fortress  walls  were  riddled,  the  town  was 
in  ruins,  the   French  troops  were  worn  out  by  the  forty- 
nine  days'  "  pegging  away,"  and   a   general  assault  was 
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1723   evidently  in  preparation  ;  further  resistance  was  useless. 

1745  On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  Duchambon  capitulated  with  the 
honors  of  war  and,  on  the  morrow,  Pepperrell,  the  fish- 
merchant,  was  in  the  fortress.  Victory  had  condoned  the 
admitted  wildness  of  the  project.  It  was  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  1745,  thirty  years  to  a  day  in  advance  of  Bunker 
Hill  for  which  Louisburg  furnished  training  and  inspira- 
tion. As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  volume,  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  were  reimbursed  by  the  mother  country  for 
the  money  cost  of  the  conquest  and,  in  1 748,  the  treaty  that 
marked  the  end  of  the  war  restored  the  formidable  fortress 
to  France.  The  historic  Louisburg  is  now  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  ruins.  The  small  modern  village  of  the  same  name 
is  about  three  miles  from  the  site  of  the  old  fortress. 

For   six  years  after 


New 

Hampshire 
Under  John 
Wentworth 


July,  1728 


1)  we/remi/t^TGvyxi.Q.^^  or^-i,-v:\\j>:ifvs\ms., 


the  departure  of  Gov- 
ernor Shute,  John 
Wentworth,  as  acting 
governor,  conducted 
the  affairs  of  New 
Hampshire  as  those  of 
a  separate  province. 
During  the  Indian 
war,  he  took  wise 
measures  for  defense ; 
after  a  while,  Rasle's 
death  brought  relief 
and  then  Dummer's 
treaty  brought  the 
longed-for  peace.  Of 
course,  there  were 
struggles  with  the  as- 
sembly over  the  salary 
and  other  questions. 
Finally,  the  New 
'   Hampshire     house 

New  Hannpshire  Ten-Shilling  Bill  of  17 -3  7  1       j  r 

^  asked  tor  annexation  to 

Massachusetts  and  the  arrival  of  Governor  Burnet  soon 
brought  the  two  provinces  once  more  under  a  single  head. 


''i;>^^ 
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When  Belcher  came,  he  promptly  quarreled  with  the    1730 
New  Hampshire  Heutenant-governor  and  began  to  work    1745 
up    a    party   in    his    own    interest.     Wentworth   died   in 
December,    1730.      His   successor,  David  Dunbar,  was  a   David 
combative   man   with   a   strong    personal  dislike  for   his   Dunbar 
superior.      Belcher  and  Dunbar  each  had  his  adherents. 
One  party  strove  for  annexation  to  Massachusetts  and  the 
other   for   total  separation  and   a  governor.     The  latter 
scheme  won  favor  in  England  where  there  was  a  marked 
preference  for  unchartered  royal  provinces.     When  Bel- 
cher was  removed,  Benning  Wentworth,  the  son   of  the 
late  lieutenant-governor  and  the  real  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  chanced  to  be  in  England.      He  returned  to 
New   Hampshire   as  royal  governor.      New  Hampshire   December 
was  never  again  yoked  with  Massachusetts  under  a  single   ^3'  "''''■' 
executive. 

Governor  Wentworth's  display  was  almost  vice-regal;  Governor 
his  coach  and  troop  of  guards  were  thought  to  be  well  '^^"^"^ 
worth  going  to  Portsmouth  to  see.  He  secured  an 
appointment  as  surveyor  of  the  woods  and  thus  added 
largely  to  his  income.  He  became  Governor  Shirley's 
warm  adherent  and,  tearing  a  leaf  from  Governor  Bel- 
cher's book,  freely  appointed  his  own  relatives  and 
friends  to  office.  His  enemies  charged  him  with  corrup- 
tion and  there  is  a  story  that  "he  press-ganged  and  sent 
to  sea"  the  objecting  father  of  a  pretty  girl  whom  he 
desired  to  marry. 

William  Vaughan,  son  of  the  former  lieutenant-gov-   Ambinon 
ernor,  brought  the  Louisburg  expedition  to  -the  notice  of  ^"'^  F'nance 
the  New  Hampshire  assembly  and   secured  a  vote  for  February  2, 
raising  an  auxiliary  force.     Vaughan's  friends  have  claimed    '^''■^ 
that  the  expedition  was  first  conceived  by  him.     Went- 
worth   had   instructions    not   to    consent  to   the  issue  of 
bills  of  credit  except  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  moneys 
advanced  by  the  king,  but  under  the  advice  of  Shirley, 
he  took  the  risk  involved  in  the  issue  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds.      It  was  while  this  matter  was  pending  that 
Shirley  wrote   his   letter   to   Wentworth   concerning   the 
command  of  the  Louisburg  expedition;  it  was  just  after 
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1720  the  grant   had   been  made  that  Shirley  announced  Pep- 

I    7  3    I    perrell's  appointment. 

Rhode  Island  For  thirty  years  Rhode  Island  continued  Samuel 
Cranston  in  office  as  governor,  probably  the  longest 
term  for  any  colonial  official  who  had  to  stand  the  test 
of  annual  elections.     Taxes  were  heavy,  laws  were  loose, 

and  peculiar  sects  sprang 


up  like  mushrooms  and 
like  mushrooms  disap- 
peared. The  colony's 
bills  of  credit  had  be- 
come little  better  than  a 
pest  to  herself  and  to  the 
neighboring  colonies  and 
the  Connecticut  bound- 
ary was  the  cause  of  con- 
tinued contentions.  In 
1720,  Rhode  Island  gave 
notice  of  her  intention 
"to  make  our  appeal  to 
the  king  in  council  for  his 
determination  and  decree 
of  our  western  bounds." 
In  1726,  the  case  was 
decided  and  the  line  was 
drawn  northward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ash- 
away  River  where  it  falls 
^  into  the  Pawcatuck.  Not 
until  twenty  years  after 
that  was  the  northern  and 

Map  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  Disputed  Territory       eastern   boundarv  fixed 

Governor  Cranston  died  in  April,  1727.  His  succes- 
sor was  Joseph  Jenckes  who  had  served  the  colony  as  an 
official  most  of  the  time  for  more  than  forty  years.  In 
1 73  I,  he  refused  to  approve  a  bill  for  the  issue  of  bills 
of  credit  and  indorsed  his  dissent  on  the  engrossed  copy 
the  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly.  The 
validity  of  the  veto  was  questioned  and  a  meeting  of  the 
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assembly  was  demanded.  Jenckes  refused  to  issue  the  17-52 
call  and  Deputy-governor  John  Wanton  assumed  the  i  743 
authority  to  convoke  the  legislature. 
The  assembly  declared  that  the  gov- 
ernor's tardy  dissent  was  of  no  effect. 
Jenckes  appealed  to  England  and  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown  reported  that 
by  the  Rhode  Island  charter  "no  neg- 
ative voice  is  given  to  the  governor;" 
nor  was  "any  power  reserved  to  the 
crown  of  approving  or  disapproving 
the  laws  to  be  made." 

Governor  Jenckes  having  given 
notice  in  1 73 1  that  he  would  not 
serve  another  term,  William  Wanton 
was  elected  governor  in  May,  1732. 
Nothing  in  his  career  lingers  in  the 
minds  of  men  more  persistently  than  John  wanton 

his   wooing.     His  parents  were  Quakers  and  his  choice   wanton 

was  the  daughter  of  a  3"<i  Wanton 
Congregational  deacon. 
Objections  to  the  match 
being  made  on  both  sides, 
the  young  swain  said: 
"Friend  Ruth,  let  us 
break  from  this  unreason- 
able bondage.  I  will  give 
up  my  religion  and  thou 
shalt  thine  and  we  will  go 
over  to  the  church  of 
England  and  go  to  the 
Devil  together."  They 
were  married  and  became 
life-long  Episcopalians. 
William  Wanton  died  in 
December,  1733,  and,  in 
the  following  May,  his 
brother  John  was  elected 

William  Wanton  aS      his      SUCCeSSOr.        John 
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Connecticut 
{^uiet  and 
Prosperous 


1724   Wanton  died  in  July,  1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rich- 

I    7  4   I    ard  Ward,  the  deputy-governor.      Governor   Ward  was 

succeeded  in  1743  by  William  Greene  who  held  the  office 

until    1755,  excepting  two  years  when  Gideon   Wanton 

was  governor. 

In  Connecticut,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  there  was  no  royal 
governor  to  stir  up  a  con- 
test with  the  people  over 
salaries,  rights,  and  prerog- 
atives and,  as  a  general 
thing,  public  affairs  were 
conducted  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way.  Almost  whol- 
ly exempt  from  Indian 
wars  and  with  little  danger 
of  outside  interference, 
Connecticut  was  the  most 
prosperous  and  happy  of 
the  colonies.  There  was 
nothing  more  threatening 
than  the  Mohegan  claims,  ^''^'"^  "^'"^ 

the  fanaticism  of  the  Rogerenes,  and  the  determination 
of  the  Rhode  Island  boundary  hne. 

After  sixteen  years  of  service.  Governor  Saltonstall  died 
in  1724  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Talcott.  He 
remained  in  office  until  his  death  in  1741,  covering  thus 

the  rest  of  Belcher's  term  in 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Lodge 
has  admirably  summarized  the 
record  of  these  days  thus:  "The 
general  court  came  and  went 
year  after  year,  made  necessary 
and  wholesome  laws,  kept  the 
finances  sound   and   pure,  and 

A  Copper  Threepence  of  Connecticut,  1737  fj-gg    from    the    paper  COntagion, 

encouraged  their  college,  looked  after  their  rights  in 
England,  and  carried  on  a  steady,  frugal  government, 
which  was  probably  one  of  the  best  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  offers  no  material  for  history." 
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When  Governor  Talcott  died,  Jonathan  Law,  the  Heu-    1706 
tenant-governor,  was  promoted.      When  the  Spanish  war   1745 
broke  out,  Connecticut  freely  gave  both  men  and  money.   Governor 
Of  her  sons  who  joined  Vernon's  expedition,  few  ever  saw   ^^"' 
their  homes  again.     When  Shirley  proposed  his  expedi- 
tion against   Louisburg,   Governor    Law    convoked    the 
general  court  in  special  session  and   Lieutenant-governor 
Roger  Wolcott  led  the  Connecticut  contingent.     When 
peace  came,  Connecticut  was  loaded  with  a  heavy  debt, 
a  new  experience  then,  but  a  burden  that  long  weighed 
upon  her  people. 

By  Connecticut   law  every  man  was  required  to  con-   church  and 
tribute    according    to    his   ability  to  the  support  of  the  ^'^'^ 

settled    ministers  —  an    arrange-     ^ — .-r^ 

ment  that  had  worked  fairly  well     "^ 


-f...  Rnui  /!(X»  3  S  O  S  O  I  J,  IXcifflo  Tctli 


for  sixty  years.  About  1706,  a 
missionary  of  the  church  of 
England  began  to  preach  in 
Stratford  and,  in  1722,  another 
was  settled  there.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  church  objected  to 
supporting  their  own  minister 
and  paying  rates  for  the  Con- 
gregational minister  too.  They 
therefore  showed  a  disposition 
to  appeal  to  English  law — the 
very  last  thing  that  Connecticut 
desired.  In  1727,  the  general 
court,  loosening  the  bonds  be- 
tween church  and  state,  made 
it  possible  for  an  Episcopalian 
church  to  be  established  in  any 
town,  its  members  to  be  exempt 
from  paying  rates  for  the  Con- 
gregational establishment  and  to 
be  obliged  to  pay  taxes  for  the    v. .—>-.. "^ 

support    of    their    own     minister.  Connecticut  Act  Relative  to  Taxation  for  the 

They    who     were      not     members  Maintenance  of  the  clergy 

of  any  church  were  still  obliged  to  pay  their  rates  to  the 
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1734  "prime  ancient  society."     In  1729,  the  Baptists  and  the 
1745   Quakers  were  given  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  1727. 
Spiritual  The  revival  that  followed  the  earthquake  of  1727  had 

Revivihcation  relieved  the  spiritual  drought  that  was  upon  the  people, 
but  "the  goodness  of  many  appeared  like  the  morning 
cloud  and  early  dew  which  goeth  away."  The  revival  of 
1 734,  nurtured  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  prepared  the  soil 
for  the  seed  and,  in  1740,  came  Whitefield  and  the 
"great  awakening."  In  1745,  Whitefield  revisited  Con- 
necticut and  the  general  association  resolved  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  ministers  to  admit  him  to  their  pulpits 
nor  for  the  people  to  attend  his  meetings.  In  the  mean- 
time had  come  a  swarm  of  lay  exhorters  with  fantastic 
doctrines  and  with  "noise  and  out-cry,  both  of  distress 
and  joy,  in  time  of  divine  service"  and  the  "New  Light" 
schism.  The  Separatists  at  Stonington  elected  their  first 
minister  by  revelation.  In  less  than  one  year  they  chose 
him,  ordained  him,  silenced  him,  cast  him  out  of  the 
church,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Satan.  The  authorized 
clergy  and  the  general  court  joined  hands  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  heresy.  When  the  seceders  refused  to  pay 
the  rates  levied  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  that  they 
had  rejected,  the  property  of  some  was  sold  for  less  than 
its  real  value  and  others  were  taken  to  jail.  "A  faint 
flavor  of  the  Inquisition  began  to  pervade  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  of  the  colony." 
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THE  following  lists  are  intended  to  be  helpful  to  the  student  of 
this  volume  by  way  of  suggestion  for  supplementary  reading ; 
they  are  not  offered  as  complete  lists  of  works  consulted  by  the 
author.  Helpful  suggestions  are  contained  in  the  paragraph 
introductory  to  the  bibliographical  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  Valuable  side-lights  on  many  of  the  topics  herein  considered  may 
be  found  in  other  general  histories  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Bancroft's, 
Hildreth's,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  cited  in  the  appendix  to  the  first 
volume.  As  the  reader  can  easily  find  what  he  wants  by  reference  to  the 
indexes  of  those  works,  the  following  lists  omit  such  references.  The 
general  arrangement  of  this  bibliography  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
preceding  volumes. 


CHAPTER  I  — CAROLINA 
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